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It’s Wonderfully 


This is the cream that comforts and 
refreshes the skin; —fragrant, delightful, 
easy to use, yet always sure in yieldin: 
most gratifying results. In midwinter, 
when frigid winds are injuring unpro- 
tected complexions, Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream is preventing roughness 
and chapping, and is adding to the 
attractiveness of those women who are 
using it daily. The hands should be moist- 
ened with this cream to overcome the 
slight drying effect of some kinds of soap. 


‘ 


All druggists and 
departments sell 
Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream in 
rete Sy 50¢ and 
$1.00. Cold and 
Disappearing 
eam, tubes, 25c, Jars, 60c. 
Traveler size, all cream 10c 
ach. We mail a sample Honey 
ind Almond Cream for 2c, 
trial size 6c. Cold or Disap- 
pearing sample 2c, trial tube 4c. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 50, Portland, Maine 


ATTTTTTTTTTILIT LMC LLU LLT MTL LLU LLLOR MLL CO CULM OTTO LLL LLL LLL LLL LULL! 


Among its other valuable qualities, 
this pure liquid emollient forms a 
wonderfully effective base for face 
powder and, because it is so simple 
to apply, the habit of using it i: 
rapidly extending throughout al. 
communities, particularly in wom 
en’s college towns. 


This same Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream for years has been 
recommended as an aid in mani- 
curing because it so agreeably 
softens the cuticle for removal and 
prevents soreness: also, 
as it adds to the lustre 
of the nails. Altogether, 
it is a success for the en- 
tire manicuring process. 


HONEY awe ALMOND 


PREPARES Oni¥ Ov 


A.S.HINDS CO, 
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Radio Course FREE, wicryo'sireh ror‘the Giectcal Cou. 


ie: 
ail Coupon. 


Men like you are needed right now to fill big-paying Jobs in the electrical field. 

There never was a time when opportunities for money-making were as good as they 
are now. Good jobs are open everywhere to men who know “what’s what.” Elec- 
trical Experts earn from $12 to aday. Even the ordinary electricians get top-notch pay. Why don’t 
you get in on this and get a real man’s size job now? With my simplified ical Course I can quickly 


fit you to hold one. 
letters I have received. 


ad. W. E. Pence’s letter below. 


This is only one of thousands of such 


You Can Be a Big Money Maker 


I have trained over 20,000 men in electricity—thousands of successful men all over 
the world attribute their success to my training. I can make you successful too. In 
fact I will guarantee your success. If you will follow my home study course you can become an expert, draw- 


oa. 


ing a fat salary, in the same time it takes you to get a little raise in the work you are doing now. 


me $125 


A Month to 


$750 and 


Over 
READ 
the Story of 


W. E. Pence 


W.E. Pence 


in his working togs 


Chehalis, Wash., 
Mr Cooke:— Oct. 9,1921 

When I enrolled with you less than a year 
ago | was a common mechanic earning $25 
to $30 a week. Today lam an ‘Electrical Ex- 
pert” with a business of my own that gives me 
@ clear profit of over $750 a month. 

I have more work than I can do. The people 
around Chehalis come to me to fix their start- 
ers, generators and ignition troubles because 
they know that I know how to do it right. 

My success, I owe to you, Mr. Cooke. The 
thorough practical training which you gave me 
through your Easily-learned Home StudyCourse 
in Electricity has made me an independent, 
highly respected business man in this com. 
munity, Sincerely yours, W. E. Pence. 





future for you in electricity. 





a 


Sell some to 


the money back if you 


tfit Free 


Every man who enrolls for 
my electrical course gets 
a big outfit of tools, ma- 
terial and instruments free. 
This includes an electric 
motor and other things 
not usually found in a be 
ginners outfit. These are 
the same tools and the 
same material you will use 
later in your work. Every- 
thing practical sand good 
right {rom the start. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer: 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING / ™* 
WORKS, Dept. 73 


Age or Lack of Education No Handicap 


No matter how old or how young you are, or what education you have, there is a real 
If you can read and write I can put you on the road to 
success. I can help you to a position that will make people admire you and look up to you. 


Cash In on Your SpareTime 
Use your spare time to get a better job. Most 
of us have enough spare time every day to sell 
a little at about $10.00 an hour. 
yourself at this price. Watch how quick 
you will earn 
put the time into study. 


Electrical Working 


I Guarantee Your 


. . 

Complete Satisfaction 
I am so sure I can make a big pay electrical 
expert out of you that I guarantee your suc- 
cess. I agree under bond to return every 
cent you pay me for tuition when you have 
finished the course, if you are not satisfied 
that it is the best investment you have ever 
made. If you don’t make good, this million 
dollar institution will. 


Act Right Now o 


Let me send you my big free book 
giving details of the opportunities 3 
electricity offers you and a —- 4 
ple lesson also free. Mail the 
coupon and get this at once. 4 
Learn how other men “got 
themselves ready tohold # L. L.Cooke ‘ 
good paying jobs” and Chief Engineer, Chicago 
how I can help you do ngineering Works, 
the same. This is your Dept. 73, 2160 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
big chance—take it. ao, 
Dear Sir: Send at once Sample Les 
4 sons, your Big Book, and full particulars 


of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course 
—all fully prepaid without obligation on 


2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicage 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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CONTENTS 
THE SQUANDERERS. Complete Novelette . Winston Bouvé 


Young they were and indifferent to much that was vital, had they but known it. 
But no state persists for long, and soon they found that another era was about to 

follow that of their reckless squandering 
PRO rm CTIVE COLORATION. Short Story . Beatrice Ravenel . 
é » protects its ere atures by its own rather subtle means of coloring them. In 
same way Clive Baldwin's Aunt Sophie sought to defend him from the preda 
females of the world, But Anita Westlake had her own idea of “protective 

jae fa ition.” 


RETURN. Verse ; ; , : Harry Lee 
THE FUNNY MAN. Short Story . ‘ Mildred Cram 


Hlarper was a professional funny man, and to his friends a kind of a clown. But 
the tears of a clown are as devastating as his laugh is infectious, And of all 
the smart group who made up his intimates little Barbara Gateson, flapper, alone 
seemed to sense the situation that was engulfing him. 

A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE. Short Story . . Austin’ Wade 
Like some other women—and men—Lucy Pitts had her principles, but they were 
extremely malleable, as George Holliday came to find out one night at bridge. 

THE HUNTING OF HELEN. Short Story . . Gilbert Frankau : 
On her visit to the Cobbolds Helen Harrington went hunting and, already the vic- 
tim of one chase, she had her apprehensions from the beginning of the hunt, 

WE’RE ALL CIVILIZED. Short Story . ‘ - Rice Gaither P ‘ 
When some one suggested that the arrangement at Dick Trevor's house party on 
Long Island hinted at a “situation,” Dick retorted “We're all civilized.” Ensu 
ing events, however, threatened to give the lie to his convictions, 


THE PROUD. Verse . , , : ; ; Ethel Arnold Tilden . 
THE M. aS HUNT. Serial. , . . May Edginton 


iy Brunie, her career now almost assured, and life made more kindly by reason 
a John Barry's sympathy and sponsoring of her, sees suddenly one night the 
familiar handwriting on the wall which forecasts the coming across her path of 
Fairway. 
SECRET ALTARS. Short Story ‘ ‘ : . Izola Forrester 
“tere,” said Lenore, “should be absolutely sovereign in its rights. No painted 
masks of subterfuge, no secret altars of heartache and deception.” Yet she he 
self had been for months prostrated before a secret altar of grief 
Verse ; : , ° ‘ ‘ , . Anne Jellette 
CITY OF JASPER. Short Story . ‘ ° . Frances O. J. Gaither 
Sex jealousy is sufficiently potent motivation for any untoward happening. In 
the case of two women, of whom one is pretty and soft and luxurious as a Ver 
sian cat and the other by her very profession restrained and disciplined of action, 
the possibilities are unlimited 
SING AS YOU GO. Verse ‘ ‘ , . Grace Hazard Conkling 
WALLS. Verse R ‘ ° . Abbie Huston Evans . 


THE MOUTH OF THE DR. AGON Two- -part Story Jessie Henderson ° 
Menacing though it was, the dragon's mouth held for Thomasine Pember no ter 
rors. There were things she disliked more, Personal restr: aint, for instance. 


STRINGS. Verse . ‘ , . . Jean Graham 

AFTER. Short Story. , . ‘ : ° . Elizabeth Irons Peleem 
One little word, yet it determined the lives of three people, 

IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES , ‘ : . Dorothy Parker 

TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ; . The Editor 
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10-Piece 
White Enameled 


FREE 


Wonderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set consists 
of 2 Bread Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 Loose 


Bottom Jelly Cake Pans; 


Combination Tea- 


kettle and Rice Boiler with lid; Seucepan Set 


with lid; Dipper; Colaader; 


Percolatur; 2 Pie Pans; 


Combination Cooker; 
Pan; Tubed Cake Pan; 


Measuring Cu 


le; Convex Kettle; 
Casserole; 
Colander; Roaster; 


Pudding 


Corn Popper; Steamer Set; Double Boiler. 


No 


Money 


Just mail the coupon and we send this y= Aluminum 


Cooking Set, and the 10-piece Kitchen Set Free. 





FREE 


10-Piece 
Kitchen Set 
Not a peeny pay 
for this set. You get 
it absolutely free 
with Aluminum Set. 
Potato Masher 
Mixing Spoon 


er 
VeretabedPanBrush 
bse and Cake Turner 
all Rack 
7 have white eh- 
ameled handles and 
hang on wall rack— 


keeping them con- 
veniently at hand. 











When 
the goods peste, Pon only $2.00 on the Aluminum 
Set. Nothing for the Kite Set—it is Use 
both sets 30 days, and if not satisfied send them back 
and we will refund your money and pay transporta- 
tion both ways. If you keep them, pay for the 
Aluminum Set, only a little every month, 


Complete 32-Piece Aluminum Set 
and FREE Kitchen Set 


Hartman’s special, selected set of heavy gauge 
Aluminum Ware—a complete cooking outfit, light to 
hantile, easy to clean, always bright as silver. Will 
never chip, crack or rust. We guarantee it for life. 
32 utensile—everything for baking, boiling, roast- 
ing. frying. And—absolutely free—a Combination 
en Set, 10 utensils with pretty white handles. 


Nearly a Year to Pay 


You pay only $2.00 and postage on arrival (on the 
Aluminum Set— not a penny to pay at any time on 
the Kitchen Set). The balance a little every month. 


Order by No. 417EMAT7. Price for Aluminum Set, $17.95. No money down. 
$2 and postage on arrival. Balance $2 monthly. 10-Pc. Kitchen $et is Free. 


HARTMA 


Dept. 5153 


Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bepzriehs. oitene by 


Please mention this magazine when 


Kitchen Set 


Down! 








answering 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
and FREE GIFTS 


8 great 368- page book off 368-Page book 
8 greatest bargainsin 
furnishings, jewel: 
machinery — all sold 
monthl: 


payment terms a 
days’ eos al on everything. 


Wonderful Gifts 


Catalog ex plainshow you can get 
lassware, Lemonade 
Silverware ‘Tablecloths,Nap- 
kins, etc., free with purchases. 
Send’ for it today. 
pt yor pooner ba geet Rest” 


; HARTMAN | FURNITURE & CARPET co. 
Dept. 5153 Chicago, Ill. 
Send the 32-piece com igicte Aluminum Cooking Set No. 
417EMA7 and 10-piece Kitchen Set. Will pay $2 and post- 
age on the Aluminum Set on arrival. Kitchen set is free. 
Iam to have 30 days’ free trial. feo poo 1 will ship 
both sets back. If I keep them, I will you $2 monthly 
until the price of the‘ Aluminum Set, $ 7. is is paid. Title 
remains with you until final payment is made. 
Fe ccnccncounesscsccnsscsenscser 


Occupation - 


R.F.D., Box No 
or Street and No. - 


Post Office — 
(if your wenioping point is “different from your post ‘office, “fitia 
elo 


Send ib t to. 
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This simplified, com cr High School Course 

—specially prepared for home study by leading 
professors—mee ts all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 

Whether you need High School 
training or specialized instruc- 
tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you. Check and mail coupon 
for Free Bulletin. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-3192 
Chicago 


American School, Dept.H.3192, 192 Drexel Ave. and { 58th St., Chicago 
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Send me full information on the ‘subject checked and how you will help | 


me win success. 
~.Architect 
...uilding Contractor 
utomobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Civil Engineer 
.. Structural Engineer 
... Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Draftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
..Electrie Light & Power 
General Education 
Vocational hee 
-Business 


ecosceee Lawyer 
. Machine Shon Practice 
..Photoplay Writer 
a Mechanical Engineer 
hop Superintendent 
.. Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 


=n; 

High School i 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
Undecided 











a We start you in business. Furnish everything. You 
make 1 to 2 dollars an hour at home in your spare time. 
No canvassing or soliciting. We guarantee to teach you 
Show Card lettering by our New Simple Method and pay 
cash each week no matter where you live. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet and Terms Free. 
DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

211 Dinan Bldg. Detroit. Michigan 





anil Great Shops 
SCapee. Complete 

fn 8% months. $100 
worth of PTL —w '-y 
ee Railroad Fare 
anytime. pore Zour was Naw Special limited offer. 


Drafting and Rae Fr ‘or Big pres ues le 
ectrical Shoo! Dept 1 





You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Na 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play “‘ALOHA”’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing the ~~ you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song" TALL H . Think 
how happy you will be whe’ n you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 
just as the natives do 


Only Four Motions — 
and You Master Them Quickly! 
3 ® fe ew palngtes 3 you acquire the four gnotions necessary to play an 

-after that oahor’ riod of practice and you will have mastere: 
this « we ah weet music. Complete course of 62 lessons include: 4 ra 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, nec mr d picks, oon war, etc. Noe 

No Previous Musical y 
if never reada enpotons ¢ note in your life. -if ‘ou haven’teven the 
slighte: at knowledge we can quick ve nd positively teach you 
te play this Wonderfully popular Se t be just a ‘‘listen- 

when you can easily be the center of Sheen among your friends. 

Just Mai Pont Card for Details 
of our remarkable FREE Hawa’ 3 
simply write:* prtyn te --but do it tod 

Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
of Music, Inc. 
esk 89, 233 B’dway 
(Woolworth Bldg.) 
New York City 





A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 


grrange- 
¥ 


Hawaiian Guitar. 





HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Sea Stories Magazine? 


GOOD _AND EXCITING 


Your Choice 


$2Q00 MUSICAL 


=— INSTRUMENTS 


FREE 


We have a wonderful new system of t 
and to the first pupils in each locality we 


teaching note music by mail 
will give free a $20.00 
superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, 
Guitar, Banjo-Ukulele, aadotin, Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet abso- 
lutely free. A very small charge for lessons your only expense. Pay 
nothing if you do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and 
Organ. Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation, 





SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1815 Orchard &t., Dept. 197, Chicago, IL 





saree 


RAILWAY 


AIL CLERKS 





Get *1600 to *2300 a Year 


MEN-—BOYS I8 OR OVER SHOULD 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


STEADY WORK NO LAYOFFS v. 

PAID VACATIONS 
Common Education Sufficient /  xame 
Send Coupon Today—SURE 


sa Address 


rs: Send me, 
tion questions; 
Government jobs obtainable. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. N289, Rochester, N. Y. 
without charge, (1) sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
(2) Tell me how to get a Government job; (3) Send list of 
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F YOU are ambitious for your future—if you 
like to draw—give your natural talent a 
practical training. Good commercial artists 
earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week—oftentimes much more. 
Get and read this free book “Your Future,”’ showing 
remarkable work by Federal Students, many of whom 
earn more than the course costs while studying. Learn 
at home—turn your spare time into money Each ste Pp 
-lear—no previous training nee ded. ‘Your Future” 
cribes in detail the Federal ‘‘Master’’ Course, which 
; exclusive lessons from Jeading American artists 
you individual personal criticisms on all lessons— 
vou how to make drawings worth real money—and 
P re rodue ed more successful students than any other 
commercial art course. This book 
is yours for the asking, if you are 
16 years old or more. Send for it 
today, kindly stating your age. 

ae FEDERAL 

SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL 

DESIGNING 
1217 Federal Schools 
Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MAKE MONEY 


$ AT HOME = 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writing 

show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new, simple 
“Instructograph” method. lo Canvassing or soliciting ; we teach 

‘ou how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter ‘where you 
live. and pay you cash each wee 

Full particulars and Booklet Fre 
AMER ERICA CAN SHOW CARD “SCHOOL 

240 Ryrie Building 


Toronto, Can 


TYPEWRIT. ERS 


17¢ a Da soon Pe ays for a genuine 
y » Underwood or 
L. C, Smith rebuilt Tyne writer. Save $20 to 
330 on famous Larkin Easy-Payment plan 
Handsomely finished. 5-Year Guarantee. 30 
Days’ Trial. Send for FREE Book TODAY 


Lattkhttt Co tac 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DESK TA-323 = 


HAVE You EVER READ 
Picture-Play Magazine? 
BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 


s Dye 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of Sas. va 
and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re 
quired, Entirely new 7 proposition. 

Write for 


Medieon Shirt Gon 6081 

















» 4. ¥.C. 





Please mention this magazine 








“Another 


$30 Raise!” 


Make That — 
Dream Come True! 


“Another $50 raise! Why, that’s the 
third increase I’ve had in a year.” 


OULDN’T you like to be able to 

say that? You can! Not by just 
wishing for promotion or dreaming of 
it, but by getting the special training 
that employers everywhere are looking 
for and are glad to pay for, 


One hour a day, spent with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools in the 
quiet of your own home, will prepare 
you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2061, , Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I ean qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which 1 have marked an X 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Business Management ( Salesmanship 
Industrial Management L) Advertising 
Personnel Organization _) Better Letters 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nichelson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish [) French Illustrating Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Gpecsting Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Engin Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Surveying ond Mapping Autemediie Wor! 
Metallurgy Naviga 
Steam Engineering pew and Poultry 
Radio DO Airplane Engines Mathematics 


Name 
Street 
Address 
City 


Occupation 


Persons residing in “Canada “should send this coupon to the Interne 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadien, Limited, Montreal, Canede, 


when answering advertisements 
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Class 


ified Adwertising 








Agents and Help Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED—$1.00 to $10.00 daily 
for ‘“‘Super’’ and ‘ ae 
Extinguishers on our 
Commissions paid daily 
» who owns anything that will 
live prospect Homes, farms, 
, Schools, churches, factories 
Sell on sight Sales limited « 
ou can make a day Write 
» territory and free booklet 
n Permanent Income as 
epresentative Fyr-Fyter Co., 
yter Bldg., Dayton, 





NT? $15 a day casy, quick 

Auto—Big weekly 
Free to every 

i Reautiful, 7 piece, olid 
ndle Cutlery Set. Appeals 

leliver and collect Pay 
fe. Co., 803 Madison 
ago. 


“Sales 
bonus——-$1.50 pre- 
eustomer. Simply show 
3 Aluminum 
instantly We 
daily New Era 
Dept 91A, 


G MONEY 
lvery owner buys 


AND FAST 
gold initial 
$1.50, make 
Write for particulars 
American tram 
Dept. 17 fast Orang N 


EARN up to 
penses paid, in 
portunities for 


$400 Monthly 
Hotel work 
trained men and women 
many openings We have more than 
eon fill 80,000 hotel positions to be 

the coming year. We train you at 

Send for free booklet—Standard, Business 
Tr oe iing Inst., 211 Carlton Court, Buffalo, 


living 
Splendid 


ex- 
op- 


‘ ovr RAILWAY 
$123 month: expenses 
imination questions 
st tute, | B _Columbus, 


CLERKS start 
Specimen ex- 
( mented In- 


MAIL 


“Ohi 


iW ANDKE RO! MEF 8S — “‘Kwality”’ 

—s grades Bedrock factory 

nt. Get into solid dependable 
Company, 18H East 


line. 
prices to 
business. 
Turnover 17th, New 
York, 

BUY Harper’s Invention 
business No competition, 
combination of ten_ in- 
household necessities 7.50 to 
easy Write for Free trial 
hae Works, 126 A Street, 


HOUSEWIVES 

g New 
Set is 
dispensable 
$3 0 00 daily, 
Yer. r*7 e fe 

r rirflelc Tov 


MAKE $25 $50 Week 
Clows’ Famous *Philads ‘Iphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men, women, children 
y ir guaranteed, Prices that 

re “How to Start’’ tells the ry. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
MEN,—18 to 35 
Clerks. $133 
Write. Franklin 
ester, N s 


representing 


“Mail 
free 
Roch- 


Railway 
Particulars 
Dept. N2, 


Become 
month 
Institute, 


cLL us your spare time 
n to Fifty dollars weekly 
at home No 
profitable profession, 
yy our simple graphic 

ability unnecessary 
supply work. Wilson 
Dept 22, Toronto, Canada 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
ishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly, operating our “‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere Booklet free 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 

N. J 


You can earn 
writing show- 
canvassing Pleasant 
quickly learned 
system. Artistic 
instruct you and 
Methods, Limited, 


Ww. 
Orange 





$60- ~$200 a Week 
. Easily 
Agents. 

Clark, 


letters for Store 
Free amples. 
Letter Co., 431T 


Gold 
applied 
Metallic 


ra 
North Chicago. 





Automobiles 


OWNERS, garagemer 
chanics, send today for free opy of 
month ssue It contains helpful, ate - 
tive information on overhauling gnition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 

ies, etc. Over — pages, illustrated 

for free copy toda Automobile Dige st. 
Butler Bldg., C inc ipnati 


AUTOMOBILE 





Books 


RARE English books sold at 
prices. Samples for 

5.00. Miss Louise Constantin, 
lina-Dubois, Montrouge (Seine), 


exceptional 
50 cents, $1.00, $3.00, 


1 Rue Ce- 
France. 





Business Opportunities 


to $2,000 will establish you in 
business. Free information. » 113, 
Kaye. 149 Broadway, 


5 cash 
Paul 





Coins and Stamps 


STAMPS FREE—Variety P 
Stamps with Catalogs—2 
Stamp Company, Station 
ada, 


$2 to 


acket Foreign 
pos lage Girays 


b2,. Toronto, Can- 





$500 EACH Paid for 
Coins Keep all odd or old 
be very valuable Send 
trated Coin Value Book, 
Clarke Coin Company, 
N. ¥ 


hundreds 
money, 

10 Cents f 

4x6. We pay 


Avenue 54, LeRoy, 


Personal 





ART PHOTOS, Studies beauty 
ure, post cards and large 

lection samples, splendid, for 
$5.00 Editions d’ Neuilly- 
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CHAPTER I. 


AGIC lay upon the city. Part 
M of it was the hyacinthine 
dusk: much of it was in the 
gray gaze of the girl who breasted the 
late afternoon tide down the Avenue. 
New York is the only city in the world 
that has both majesty and glamour. 
This April day its sheer, gray heights, 
jutting skyward, bathed in the wester- 
ing light, were pinnacled glories. The 
brick of old houses glowed red and 
warm for the magic hour, their win- 
dows golden. 

Francine, ravished by it all, hurried 
on—to stand in delight before a 
certain window of beflowered hats until 
a near-by steeple clock chimed the half 
hour, and she remembered that she was 
due home to hang curtains and unpack 
her own modest belongings. Home. 
That was part of the adventure. More 
definitely, it was a floor of a shabby old 
house just off Sheridan Square: two 
enormous rooms with high, molded ceil- 
ings and French windows, 
bath. 

But it wouldn’t be old and shabby 
long, for the dav before she and Laura 
Ashe, whose apartment it had 


] 
lost 


and a chilly 


was, 


MARCH, 


No. 1. 


By Winston Bouvé 


Author of ‘Midas’ Daughter," 
“The Left Hand of Luck,” ete. 


Re 


reveled in blue and green paint, and, 
with the aid of some orange crépe and 
Laura’s decent mahogany—which 
seemed to withdraw in polished prime- 
ness from the conventional Village com- 
pany in which it was placed—they had 
evolved a pleasant enough place. There 
was still plenty to be done, however. 
Francine signaled a bus, mounted to the 
top with the thrill of delight that every 
bus ride gave her, and abandoned her- 
self to her happy thoughts. 

It was such a perfect world—sud- 
denly perfect, to be sure, but none the 
less so for that. She lifted her charm- 
ing head, remembering the drabness of 
a month ago; laughed under her breath 
at the contrast of that drabness to this 
radiance. The small England 
Bronson, that could only lay 
fame through the 

been her birthplace, and 
had spent the 
her life. What waste! She 
remember one _ interesting 
thing, a solitary high light that stood 
out in all 

She and her 
alone in the old 
Street. The 


New 
town of 
claim to 
Mills, had 


there she 


Bronson 


twenty-two 
years of 


couldn’t 


those years. 
Aunt Jane had lived 
Arnold home on Nott 


house had grown more 
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decrepit, shabbier, dirtier every year; 
the street, which fifty years before had 
been a fine old avenue of handsome 
residences, had long since been given 
over to the mill people. Board could 
be had for seven dollars a week in the 
house that had once been long-dead 
Judge Hyatt’s pride; the Varnell house 
on the hill was now an undertaker’s 
parlor, and the lawns, the perfect 
lawns, with their flower beds and Ital- 
ian statuary which Mrs. Varnell had 
brought home from Florence—proud 
day !—were forgotten. Where they had 
rolled greenly now stood one-story 
shacks for the mill workers. 

When a neighborhood starts downhill 
it doesn’t lag. The finer it has been, 
the swifter its descent. So it was that 
Francine Arnold had known nothing 
but loneliness during her childhood and 
girlhood. She couldn’t know the shriek- 
ing, dirty children who swarmed just 
outside her own unpainted fence. Miss 
Jane Arnold had only the white house 
and a tiny pittance, thanks to her 
brother, Francine’s father, who saw to 
it that after his death little of the 
Arnold property should be left to go 
to rack and ruin. But in that house, 
on that pittance, she managed to bring 
Francine up. To bring her up as she 
would have been brought up if Nott 
Street had remained unchanged and the 
white house had been one of many un- 
der the elms. It was a weary task, a 
thankless task, for youth is quite will- 
ing to go beyond the fence, if nothing 
but age and rules and traditions are 
hehind it. But she completed it, this 
gaunt, grim old woman who shadowed 
Francine’s childhood, and then, when 
Francine was twenty, she died. 

She was all the girl had and her loss 
meant a tragic gap in Francine’s life. 
They had quarreled fiercely; the child 
had hated the old woman often for her 
harshness, her indomitable rule, but her 
death erased every scar. Francine un- 
derstood. The funeral over, she took 


account with the old family lawyer, and 
learned that there was nothing more. 
There wasn’t even the house, for it was 
mortgaged to its sagging eaves. 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Leeson, tap- 
ping his glasses on the desk, “that it 
means a position, Francine.” 

She had laughed, and the seedy old 
man—he, too, had been taken in the 
toll demanded of Nott Street—felt that 
such a brilliant creature as she must 
trouble the ghosts of the old house. 
Francine, all youth and color and 
quenchless fervor, had no business there 
among the shadows of the past. 

“But I want a—job. I must work at 
something. I’ve wanted to since I was 
fifteen. You mustn’t be sorry for me, 
Mr. Leeson.”’ 

What could she do? Jane 
had fitted her for nothing. 

“They always need new people at the 
mill, and they pay well, | hear.” His 
voice was tremulous. “Or at Lorber’s. 
You'd soon work up, Francine.” 

Lorber’s the blatant 
partment store that reared itself 
on Main Street. Aunt Jane! 
When she'd struggled against this all 
her life, it seemed cruel to defeat her 
now. Bright tears sprang to Francine’s 
lustrous eyes. 

“No. There’s something else I can 
do—embroider. That's decent, 
you know. She did it, nights, all the 
time, and then took it secretly to little 
shops that bought it. But she died 
wore herself to death—to keep me from 
the other places. She wrong 
shuttling wool wouldn't make me what 
I’m not or ribbon behind a 
counter, either—but she’d be happier if 
I didn’t. J think I’ll keep the faith.” 

She did, and it can be safely said that 
old Miss Arnold lay at rest. 


Arnold 


was new, de- 


had 
Pe or 


only 


was 


selling 


Francine 


took a tiny room in a boarding house 
run by two stately and impoverished 


old ladies, and 
back-breaking 
worth the doing. 


embroidered. Deadly, 
work, but somehow 
Then she earned her 
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reward. There was a young man 
named Bent at the boarding house, who 
ran the Bronson Weekly. Francine 
stood out, as she always did stand out 
among the “paying guests,” and he used 
to talk to her.» She looked like anything 
but Bronson in her simple, black frocks 
that somehow managed to look like 
Fifth Avenue, after she’d done things 
to them. And he knew she could be 
lyric about clothes. So one night he 
knocked at her door, to ask if she would 
come down to the office of the Weekly 
to talk about doing some woman’s page 
stuff for them—chiefly clothes. She 
handled her job very well, and.a year 
later she had squeezed enough out of 
her thin pay envelope to take her away 
from Bronson for good, with any sort 
of luck. 

Bent, who might have been somebody 
if liquor hadn’t bested him, gave her 
hitter advice, and some letters of intro- 
duction which, he assured her, would 
be of no possible use to her in New 
York. The gist of his advice was: 
“Marry. And marry money. You need 
it. The other thing, this adventure 
you're craving, won’t get you anywhere. 
Remember that.” 

These burned-out people who scorned 
living amused her. He was laughing at 
her for her hunger. Marriage! <A 
money marriage always suggested cer- 
tain things to her: a smug, suburban 
home, nice clothes to wear to bridge 
parties, a runabout in summer and a 
small sedan the rest of the year, and 
gossipy, well-dressed friends. And a 
husband coming home for dinner, so 
that you always had to 
yourself, 


rush home 

That was as far as her imagination 
could carry her into the realm of human 
luxury. And that wasn’t what she 
wanted. But she couldn’t tell him so 
because she wasn’t sure then what she 
did want. 

The bus stopped with a jolt and peo- 
ple clambered past her. Luckily she got 


off at the end of the line, for she would 
never have remembered to press the bell. 

It was a shoddy street she swung 
down to reach her new home, but the 
thought didn’t occur to her. She was 
too busy marveling at the fact that now 
she did know what she wanted—she 
wanted exactly what she had. The ulti- 
mate city; a job, luck-given, on a fash- 
ion trade paper, new friends, chief 
among whom was Laura Ashe, a hand- 
some girl who drew regularly for the 
paper, with whom she had struck up a 
friendship that ended in her moving 
into Laura’s apartment to share it and 
its expenses. And most of all, the sense 
of being on the brink of—anything. 

She entered the vestibule of the re- 
modeled house, pried a letter out of the 
mail box with slim, capable fingers. It 
wasn’t for her, but it might have been. 
Caroling, she ran up the twisting flights, 
burst into the blue-and-orange studio. 

‘Oh——” she began, then stopped, 
abashed, as shy as a charming child, 
and as eager, for a nice-looking young 
man lounged before the black fireplace, 
and leisurely got up to greet her. 

‘I’m Lester Howard,” he presented 
himself. ‘And you’re the pretty lady 
Laura’s told me about. Great Scott! 
You blush!” 

He surveyed her amusedly and de- 
cided that handsome Laura had showed 
the best of taste. This girl was charm- 
ing. And so pretty. There was some- 
thing rather breath-taking about her; 
her eyes, which were clear gray, were 
brilliant with the brilliance fine black 
brows and lashes can give to gray eyes; 
her hair, a darkish gold, grew in bright 
waves about her brow, and she had the 
wild-rose skin that goes with that un- 
usual type. But no physical part of her 
expressed perfectly the vitality, the 
verve, that even Lester Howard, who 
wasn’t a particularly clever young man, 
felt; except, perhaps, her mouth, whose 
fresh lips were always half parted in 
expectation of something. 
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“Be nice to him,” sang Laura from 
the adjoining room. ‘“He’s a most de- 
sirable young man, and he’s taking us 
both to dinner.” 

“Be nice to me, anyway,” he begged, 
watching her rumple her lovely hair. 
“Cigarette ?” 

She hoped he wouldn’t notice how 
awkwardly she smoked; elatedly tried 
to decide what to wear. The heavenly 
excitement of this new life! 

“Where are we going?” 

“Where do you want to go?” he 
laughed back at her. 

She didn’t have to think long. Just 
long enough to cast a_ surreptitious 
glance at his hat and stick, and to reas- 
sure herself that he was quite ex- 
pensively tailored. Then she dropped 
her head back upon a black-satin pil- 
low and decided. 

“I want to go to a very gay place, 
all glitter and jazz and gilding. | want 
to dance, crushed in with quantities of 
other people who’re having a good time. 
And then, after I’ve danced all night, 
I want to come home at dawn in an 
open victoria.” 

“Laudable 
haired Laura 
threshold. 
dress.” 

Sighing, he took himself off. 

Francine, discarding 
turned in dismay. 

“T’ve nothing fit to wear! Darn being 
broke !” 

“Slip into this.” Laura drew from 
behind a screen a frock she had 
brought home to sketch. A silver-tis- 
sue affair, it was, girdled with strands 
of coral, and Francine, who was not 
devoid of wholesome self-appreciation, 
visioned herself in it. “It’s not awfully 
expensive, and I can have it charged, if 
you want to keep it. 
she urged. 

“Cinderella!” 
self. 


ambition !” 
Ashe, 
“Run 


red- 
the 
and 


gibed 
posing on 
along, Lester, 


her cigarette, 


Wear it, anyway,” 


Francine mocked her- 
But she stepped out of her slim, 


street frock, and into the other. Once 


it was on, she knew whimsically that 
nothing on earth could make her take 
It became her marvel- 


it off again. 
ously. 

She was ready, in all her borrowed 
plumage, which included an evening 
wrap of Laura’s, by the time Howard 
got back. He had his own machine 
below, and she sank back into the 
leather upholstery with a sigh of con- 
tentment. This was living. 

They dined at one of the few oases 
off Broadway that as yet the blight had 
not touched. Francine’s delight com- 
municated itself in part to the other 
two; they were very gay for a while. 
3ut Laura, who knew it all, tired of the 
restaurant early. Rose lights and 
laughter didn’t invest the place with 
glamour for her. 

“It’s too late for the 
gretted Howard, 
along.” 

That, thought Francine, as they made 
their way to the cloakroom, was the 
rapturous thing about New York. 
There was always somewhere else to 
go—and people to go there. 

They managed to get a table, not 
without some difficulty, at a supper club 
whose danseuse was the rage of the 
month, and, while Howard danced with 
Laura, Francine watched the after- 
theater crowd drift in. It was a gay 
crowd, a colorful crowd, all part of the 
pageantry of the night. If the men 
were sleek and the women a bit metallic, 
or any of the brightness tarnished, she 
didn’t notice it. They were so beauti- 
fully gay. She sipped at the champagne 
Howard had ordered under his breath, 
sharing their volatile gayety. She was 
so utterly joyous that she didn’t mind 
being left alone while the others danced. 
A dimple cleft her chin. Howard had 
wanted to dance with her, but Laura 
betrayed unmistakable sulkiness at the 
obvious trend of his attention. But she 
knew he liked her. 


theater,” re- 
“but we can move 
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They came back, and with them were 
a pretty girl, flushed and taking uncer- 
tain dancing steps, and her escort. She 
was singing in some revue, and he had 
the air, Francine thought, of a husband 
on a holiday. Which happened to be 
quite appropriate, learned later. 
The man was an acquaintance of 
Laura’s—he had once bought some 
drawings from her—and they all joined 
jovial forces. Flasks were exchanged, 
orange juice ordered, and the night, 
silver-heeled, sped on. Francine, keep- 
ing her hands out of reach of Dexter’s, 
who had forsaken his dancer, had the 
good sense to refuse more drinks. Her 
head felt light and a bit dizzy, and there 
need to replenish her high 
spirits. It was too hot to dance. Much 
pleasanter to sit beside Dexter, whose 
eves told her how good she was to look 
upon, and watch the dancers move past. 

Then, between dances, the supper 
room went dark. Above the dance floor 
a cunning moon appeared, shedding dim 
light upon the crowded tables and the 
oblong space between them. From be- 
hind a brown-limbed dancer 
swayed out to music that beat upon the 
senses like African drums. For a little 
time New York night gave place to a 
jungle glade, where savage beauty made 
mystic rites. Then, when the music 
reached its wild crescendo, the dance its 
climax, the dancer tore from her hair 
the scarlet. flowers, them across 
the room, fled. The spell was broken. 
Disks of light shot here and there, pick- 
ing out the applauding couples. Fran- 
cine blinked as it fell upon her, turned 
her head—to see a man who had just 
entered staring at her. She didn’t 
know how exquisite a thing she was 
against the shrill, dark. 
She saw he had caught one of the red 
blossoms. The lights flashed on, and 
she saw it fall. He was coming toward 
them. 

“Whit 
Howard. 


she 


was no 


screen a 


tossed 


close-packed 


shouted 
He raised an unsteady hand 


Foster, by Jove!” 


in greeting. “Better join us. 
girl here ’thout a man.” 

“Au secours!” entreated 
“T’m a damsel in distress.” 

She felt impertinent and gay as sh¢ 
eyed him under a sweep of flickering, 
black lash. 

“You don’t look the part,” he assured 
her coolly. Another man had loomed 
up behind him, whom he presented 
casually before maneuvering himself 
into a chair at Francine’s side. 

It was then that the real pleasure of 
the evening began for her. Foster, 
whoever he was, had charm. She 
found herself liking him immensely, 
and there was a certain intoxication in 
playing up to him. All too soon their 
waiter regretfully reminded them of the 
new closing hour as the musicians put 
away their instruments. 

“But TI don’t want 
mourned Francine. 

Foster’s tired young 
down at her greed. 
gayety was novel. 


Pretty 


Francine 


to go home!” 
eyes laughed 

Her unquenchable 
How could any one 
as gluttonous for pleasures of this sort 
retain such freshness? The other girls 
looked worn under too many coats of 
make-up, hard. 
days. 


All girls did, nowa- 
Either their eves or their mouths 
betrayed them, even the cleverest of in- 
génues. But this girl, dewy-eyed, pink- 
lipped, after drinking and dancing all 
night, was neither. 

“You don’t have to go home.” He 
tucked her into Laura’s 
wrap. 

“Not a damn place open after two,’ 
complained the man with him, whose 
name was Marksoh. Francine amused 
him, too, and very little did amuse him 
now, for he seemed to have spent the 
forty-odd years of his life in search of 
amusement. 

“The Garden 
here, Howard? 
if you like.” 

He addressed them all, but his eyes 
were on the girl in the silver frock. 


fox-bordered 


Inn. Got your car 
I'll drive you out there, 
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She clapped her hands at the suggestion. 
Laura, offering thanks that the next 
day, or rather, that day, which would 
be dawning before very long, was Sat- 
urday, led the way out. They crowded 
into the machine drawn up to the curb, 
Foster at the wheel. There was still 
somewhere else to go! Magnificent 
night world! 

It was a very perfect April night, and 
there were no speed laws to be remem- 
bered at the hour. Some one in the 
back seat was singing. But Francine, 
a rush of wind in her face, was oblivi- 
ous to everything but Foster’s pleasant 
hadinage. She loved speeding through 
these sleeping Long Island towns beside 
him, down empty of moonlit, 
sandy road. She sighed as at last he 
slowed down before a dark building, 
set back in clumps of trees. 

“The night that failed!’ Markson 
groaned, and stared lugubriously at the 
darkened windows of the road house. 
“We've lost our last chance of getting 
in anywhere now. Too bad!” 

Foster turned to Francine. 

“Still want to put off daybreak, h’m? 
Well, I know where we can go.” 

The road shot out behind them. 
Presently, the girl saw, they were speed- 
ing past formal estates, widely sepa- 
rated for the most part, whose archi- 
tecture made magnificent piles against 
the pale night sky. She could only 
guess at the splendor behind the close- 
clipped Where they 
gsoing? He only laughed, and she knew 
she didn’t care. They with 
the fantastic night. 

\ sharp swerve, an arch of clipped 


sweeps 


hedges. were 


were one 


trees that threw bizarre shadows across 
the paths of the headlights. They were 
turning into a private driveway, beyond 
which stood a house. Terraces led 
down to gardens of pooled moon- 
light and shade. The machine drew up 
heneath the porte-cochére, and Francine 
gasped. The ordered beauty and still- 
ness about her was like a black-and- 


silver stage set, an Aubrey Beardsley 
vista. The horn honked, shattering the 
silence. A light appeared. 

“But it’s somebody’s house,” pro- 
tested Francine nervously. 

“Tt’s quite all right.” 

The front door opened, 
and a small, old man peered out at them. 

“It’s you, then, Mr. Whitney,” he 
quavered. “TI warn’t expecting you, sir, 
so soon. 


enormous 


“No one else is here?’ Foster asked 
quickly, climbing out of the car. 

The answer satisfied him. 

“The coast’s clear,” he called back. 
“The family’s still in town. So if you'll 
all come in we’ll make a stab at supper 

or breakfast.” 

“I propose inroads on dad’s Scotch,” 
moved Howard, handing out a sleepy 
girl. 


Blinking, Francine was ushered into 
vast height and depth, 
lighted to prismatic radiance by crystal- 


a hallway of 


hung lamps flanking the stairs. Her 
love of beautiful things was very real, 
and, as she stood in the great hall, she 
knew that this treasure house. 
Given over to Neither she 
nor her companions had any right here. 
Sut Foster, who belonged in all this 
costly beauty, was taking her wrap 
from her shoulders, his hands lingering 
over the task, and she preceded him 
into the music room. 


was a 
vandals! 


CHAPTER II. 


He stood by the carved cabinet 
watching her as she danced to music 
that scarcely seemed to come from its 
inlaid doors. Exquisite was the word 
that her best; it was long 
after three now, and the other women 
were flushed and disheveled or else had 
begun to sag, robbed of color and: vital- 
ity. But she still retained the flower- 
like bloom that had marked her all 
along. Foster frowned. She was 
dancing with Markson, who held her 


described 
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too close. What was he saying to her 
that brought that irrepressible dimple 
into play as well as a troubled shadow 
to her brow? Markson was a nice 
enough chap, a gentleman, and all that, 
but he was apt to let loose with girls 
outside of his own set. 

Foster didn’t have time to wonder 
much. Dolly Jardin, the little dancer, 
had abandoned her married cavalier for 
him. He was quite accustomed to hav- 
ing pretty girls of the footlights shower 
him with attention. He knew ironically 
well that no charm of his—he happened 
to be a distinctly personable young man, 
at that—could compete with his father’s 
millions. That was what interested 
women. Money! Why, even Celia 
Cox, whom he would one day marry, 
he supposed, was always half afraid of 
his breaking the already strained rela- 
tions with his father, of his being kicked 
out to make or mar his own way. And, 
Heaven knew, she had more money in 
her own right than she could ever 
spend. The more they had the more 
they wanted!” 

“What does she do?” he inquired of 
the bare-shouldered girl beside him. 

His technique was very bad indeed. 
Dolly shook her black curls reproach- 
fully. 

“The Francine girl? Don’t know. 
She drifted in with Howard and Red. 
I gave her a card’ to Levine after a flock 
of drinks—he’s manager of the revue, 
you know—and he’ll use her, all right.” 

Foster was conscious of faint dis- 
taste. She hadn’t seemed like a show 
girl. Yet, with her looks and her danc- 
ing feet, it was the obvious thing. And 
that priceless gayety of hers would pay 
on Broadway. She could carry along 
a third-rate production by sheer force 
of it. What had she come from? 

The caretaker, Withers, came in bear- 
ing a steaming tray of omelettes and 
toast and coffee—all that was possible 
on such short notice—with the air of a 
scandalized gnome. He settled his 


false teeth and gazed darkly at the array 
of whisky bottles the young master had 
taken from the cabinet in the adjoining 
library. 

Said the. young master: 

“That’s all, Withers. We won’t need 
you any more.” He paused in some con- 
fusion. “And you'd better not wait up. 
I’d go down to the lodge, if I were you. 
We'll only keep you awake dancing.” 

“Very good, sir.” Withers looked as 
if it were not at all good, and stalked 
out. 

Dolly’s reddened lips curved. Her 
hand slid along Whitney’s coat sleeve. 

“Will he run and tell?” 

“It’s quite likely,” young Foster ac- 
ceded dryly, a flush creeping up his pale, 
well-featured face to the roots of his 
dark hair. “I’m a prodigal son, you 
see.” 

She knew that. He was a very well- 
known spender under the white lights. 

“Tt’s a good thing the supply of fat- 
ted calves doesn’t run low,” she re- 
turned. She had a sort of gamin wit 
that made its mark. 

But he left her to seek out Francine, 
who picnicked with Markson in a se- 
cluded corner. 

- “Come and dance,” he urged. 

The wind that rises just before dawn 
on the water wandered in through the 
French doors which, led up to by a short, 
marble flight, opened upon the terrace. 
She put down her plate, hushed Mark- 
son’s protests with a pink palm, and 
held out her hands to her host. They 
swayed down the length of the room, 
dancing in perfect accord. 

“How do you do it?” he asked, 
against the sweet, disturbing masses of 
her hair. 

“What?” 

“Keep going the way you do. 
superb—indefatigable !” 

“T love it!’ It was a breathless ex- 
clamation. “It’s—the wine of life.” She 
looked about her, enchantment still on 
her eyelids. 


You’re 
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“Don’t spill it.’ He was suddenly, 
grotesquely serious. “You'll come to 
the dregs soon enough, you know.” 

She made a lavish gesture, head flung 
back. 

“Who are you, anyway? What are 
you doing with these people? They're 
burned out, finished, and you're just 
beginning.” He had an absurd desire 
to tell her that she mustn’t go on like 
this, and become at last as they were, 
but checked it in time. 

“T’m Cinderella, and I love the ball!’ 

“Thanks for letting it last late——” 
he began, then uttered a cry of com- 
punction as her heel ripped through the 
hem of the silver gown. 

A little later, as Laura, kneeling be- 
fore her, repaired the damage with pins, 
Francine had to laugh off her distress. 
But she couldn’t laugh off her secret 
dismay. The frock couldn’t be re- 
turned now, and how would she ever 
scrape together the ninety-five dollars 
that it cost? Laura thought it cheap, 
but it seemed a small fortune to her 
small-town standards of money. 

“The clock’s struck,” she sighed. 
“My glory’s turning to rags, you see.” 

Some one was standing behind her 
It was Markson, laughing unuer his 
small, dark mustache. 

“But you’ve found the prince,” he 
whispered in her ear. 

She wasn’t’at all sure, she thought, 
with a touch of irony. Foster, charm- 
ing as he was, treated her with an air 
vf weary superiority, almost of con- 
tempt, as if he knew her kind well. . it 
maddened her, the look that tinged his 
open admiration. But he shouldn’t 
spoil this precious night. It would be 
over soon enough as it was. She smiled 
at Markson, who wasn’t contemptuous 
or tired. 

“Have I?” 

“Doubter!’”’ he scoffed. She was a 
finished little flirt, at that. He wanted 
to get her away from the rest; Lester 
Howard’s open love-making did not ap- 


peal tohim, “The moon’s setting in the 
water out there. It’s very lovely, and 
quite the proper setting for you. Come 
along.” 

Foster was responding to handsome 
Laura’s blandishments, ignoring her. 
Francine nodded. 

“Then we'll have to start back,” she 
remembered. “It'll soon be dawn!” 

They mounted the marble steps, 
stepped through wide doors upon the 
balcony overlooking terrace and garden 
and the shimmering sea beyond. The 
moon, honey-pale and round as a coin, 
was sliding down behind the ocean’s 
edge, into its own silver path. 

They stood there for a silent mo- 
ment, and the girl sighed softly in con- 
tentment. She didn’t see him shut the 
grilled door behind them. She shivered, 
and Markson, cautious and forty, only 
took her hand. He was older and wiser 
than Foster. He knew she was unac- 
customed to these heady pleasures of 
the night. It wouldn’t do to rush 
matters 


on 


yuu know how beautiful 
are?” he asked her. 


She quoted, dimpling: 


vi ju 


“Color seen by candlelight 
Never seems the same by day!” 

*Shall I reserve my decision, then?” 
he mocked. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn't be gallant.” 

He couldn’t take his eyes from her 
eager, charming mouth. Her hand 
was restless in his, but he did not re- 
lease it. Instead, he slipped an arm 
about her, drew her to him. She re- 
sisted, but he had expected that. There 
was a birdlike quality about her, as if, 


for all her fleet daring, she were always 
poised for flight. 


“Please’’ Breathless, she wrenched 
her head back, out of reach of his lips. 
He knew then that she wasn’t holding 
off in coquetry. Fear dilated her lovely 
eyes. She didn’t want to be kissed. 
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Markson was conscious of genuine ir- 
ritation. What the deuce was she here 
for? 

‘Look here,” he began on a high, ir- 
ritable note, “what’s the matter with 
you? Here we are on a perfectly good 
party and you try this sort of thing. 
\ren’t you any kind of a sport?” 

He was more than half drunk, al- 
though she hadn’t noticed it before. 
That type of man always carries his 
liquor well, and with restraint. 

“I didn’t think it was that kind of 
a party!” 

He could have shaken her. 

“Tt isn’t ‘that kind of a party,’ and 
vou know it. You’re all straight 
enough, and we know it. But why 
make an unholy row about a kiss? And 
why leave the others for a moonlight 
téte-a-téte, if you don’t expect to be 
kissed?” 

His hand gripped her shoulder, hurt- 
ing the soft flesh. She was suddenly 
aware of the enormity of the evening’s 
folly. She was panic-filled, with his 
hot breath beating upon her, his not- 
pleasant eyes, at once and 
angry, hypnotizing her. She felt weak 
and sickish, or, rather, some one that 
was the remote she 
tempt and 
attempts to break away. 


desirous 


stood off in con- 
her ineffectual 

He headed her 
from the grilled door, and seized her in 
arms that were none too gentle. 

“You little fool!” His lips closed 
upon hers, stifling her scream. 

Just then the door behind them was 
flung open. Foster, a pale, tight-lipped 
Foster, was briefly silhouetted against 
the lights of the room below. Francine, 
her fist to her quivering mouth, as if she 
would by force wipe off all trace of that 


watched 


She crimsoned un- 
der her host’s quick glance. 


kiss, was released. 
It was ex- 
pressive of a good many things, and 
still faintly contemptuous. Did he, too, 
think she had welched? 
“You've forgotten that 
is a guest in my house, 


Miss Arnold 
I think,” he 


stated in level tones. ‘“She’s waiting 
for your apology, Markson. So am I.” 

Markson lurched against the railing 
of the narrow balcony, then stepped 
forward, a dark flush rising to his cheek 
bones. 

“The devil she is! 
if you ask me.” 

He never got the cigarette he began 
fumbling for. Foster’s fist shot out, 
caught him under the jaw, sent him 
crashing backward and 
Some screamed as he struck the 
floor of the music room with a dull 
thud, and lay there like a crumpled 
dummy. His head had hit the lowest 
marble step, and a red trickle crept 
sluggishly over the tiles. 

Horror stilled the gay group in the 
music room. Francine, in dazed 
descent down the steps with Foster at 
her side, thought of the dancers in the 
legendary castle, on whom the en- 
chanted slumber fell as they flirted and 
danced. 


Damn poor sport, 


downward. 
one 


Only these people were not 
bewitched, but with the beginnings of 
dawn that dimmed and made garish the 
crystal lights, they had come out of 
some spell of the night. 

It was Laura who dropped to her 
knees beside the body. 

“You've killed him!” she sobbed 
hysterically. “At a party like this. It’s 
too awful!” 

It was a terrible thought. The little 
hlack-haired girl whimpered. 
The man she was with thought of the 
scandal involved, his wife, and drew a 
gusty breath. 


dancing 


Some one else whispered: 

“There's no one to tell. 
get rid of him?” 

And so dawn broke. 


Can’t we— 


CHAPTER III. 


Foster, kneeling beside the sofa to 
which they had carried the still, sagging 
form, raised his head. 

“He'll be all right, except for a sore 
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head, thank Heaven. It’s 
wound,” 

“You're sure?” bhabbled Dexter. 
“Look here, Foster, I’m a married man. 
If I got messed up in anything like this, 
it would be terrible. Terrible!” 

“Take his feet,” ordered the younger 
man. “We've got to get him upstairs 
and into bed.” He turned to lrancine 
after a glance at the other women. She 
alone had kept her head, handed him 
napkins from the serving tray to stanch 
the flow of blood. “Will you come 
along? I’ll need a little help.” 

She followed them up the curving 
staircase into an chamber, 
whose Louise Quinze fittings were on a 
par with the rest of the establishment, 
automatically turned down the _ bed- 
covers, marveling at the embroidered 
linen, got water from the green-tiled 
bath adjoining. It didn’t seem possible 
for an empty house to be in such 
readiness. 

“The family is coming down in a day 
or so,” Whitney explained. “It’s lucky 
for Markson. More towels, please.” 

Dexter stood helplessly by, while they 


only a flesh 


immense 


got the injured man into bed, incapable 
of coherency, of doing anvthing. 

“Go down and take a drink,” ordered 
Foster at last, gritting his teeth at the 
other’s ineptness. 

\ moment later he and TI rancine 
were left alone with Markson. She did 
all she could do, deft and wordless, and 
then, dropped 
limply into a brocaded chair, her bright 
head in her hands. 
“Tt’s all my fault. 
rrv, of course.” 
“Of course it 


completed, 


her tasks 


I’m frightfully 


5 
isn’t,” Whitney assured 
her. “He only got what was coming to 
him—damned impudence on his part!” 

Francine smiled wanly. 

“No, it wasn’t. I’d no business play- 
ing like this, if I couldn’t take care of 
myself. I’ve got you all into a mess. 
It wasn’t—sporting.” 

It was true, of 


course. But he 
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wouldn’t admit it. She was so little 
and lovely, drooping there; so sug- 
gestive of a forlorn, repentant child. 

“What rot!” His hands lay lightly 
on her shoulders. ‘“‘Now listen to me: 
there isn’t going to be any mess. Mark- 
son will be all right. In a little while, 
as soon as things get quieted down be- 
low, I'll phone for a doctor down at 
the lodge. 
connected. 


The house telephone is dis- 
It might be better for vou 
all to be gone by the time he gets here.” 

He wasn’t thinking of himself, but of 
her. He the shrewd, cynical 
gleam that would lighten elderly Doctor 
Saunders’ eves as he passed the scared, 
disheveled group in the music 
She guessed his thoughts, winced. 

“And leave you to shoulder 
thing? I—we couldn’t do that. Unless 
you'd rather not have us here when he 
comes.” She looked down at her slim 
hands 

“You said you weren't sporting; 
you’re the best sport 1 know! As for 
the others- m 


knew 


room. 


every- 


She hushed him with a gesture, then 
sprang up. The throb of a motor could 
be heard outside. They dashed to the 
window in time to see Howard’s long, 
blue car, in which they had come, speed 
down the drive into the morning mist, 
loaded. In the hysteria of fear the rest 


of the company had thought only of a 


speedy get-away. Tl rancine had heen 
forgotten, or willfully ignored 

“As for the others 
ing any chances,” she 
tremulous little laugh. 
your hands.” 

He looked out at the 
garden, biting his lip. 
ment 


they aren't tak- 
with a 


“Now I am on 


finished 


mist-wreathed 
Their 
awkward in the 


predica- 
was extreme. 
Save for the injured man she was alone 
here with him, with no means of getting 
to town. The garage behind the house 
stood empty ; it was doubtful if he could 
get a taxi at four in the morning, even 
if he had wanted to. 

He bent over_Markson, who, having 
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come to with a grunt, had fallen into a 
heavy slumber. His color was better, 
his respiration good. Everything nec- 
essary had been done for him. It 
wouldn't do any harm to delay tele- 
phoning Doctor Saunders a. few hours. 
That would give him a chance to get 
the girl out of the house. 

Briefly he told her his plan. 

“Some old friends of ours, the Coxes, 
live close at hand. 
in fact. 


Just down the road, 
As soon as the servants are up 
[ can get a machine from their garage. 
[ know them well, you see. I'll say I 
ran out of gas last night, or had some 
engine trouble. Then I'll drive you into 
town, pick up Saunders, and bring him 
back with me. That’s the best way to 
handle things.” 

She acceded listlessly. Fatigue had 
overwhelmed her, now that there was 
no further keeping up the 
night’s pitch. 


need of 


“You're played out, of course.” 

She was sporting, and not only that, 
she was accepting the situation in which 
they were placed with a grace and ease 
that bespoke her breed. She 
thoroughbred. 

“T am tired.” She swaved as she 
stood, from sheer weariness. 


was a 


“Go down and curl up on the library 


You'll find it very comfortable. 
1apped there myself. T’ll 
keep my eve on the patient.” 

She laid her hand briefly upon his 
arm, smiled into his shadowed eyes, 
which were the color of moss agate, she 
discovered. 


“ 


couch. 
I've often 


You're a dear.” 
The door closed after her. 
suddenly 


Foster, 
sodden with sleepiness him- 
self, stood looking at the rug on which 
she had stood, half hypnotized by the 
vision of her. Jove, but he was tired! 
What a night it had been! And there 
were so many nights of this ilk in his 
recent recollection. Drinking and danc- 
ing, girls gathered anywhere, riotous 
mirth. None of it amounted to much 


after the lights went out. With shak- 
ing hands he drew down the shades, 
shutting out pearly skies, already tinged 
with rose, and stumbled over to a chaise 
longue drawn close to the bed. He was 
asleep almost before his head touched 
the cushions. 


It was a particularly perfect morning 
Andrew Cox drew in loam-scented 
breaths of April air as he directed the 
gardener’s planting of certain rose 
bushes at the foot of his garden, which 
appeared once every three issues in that 
pictorial devoted to the landscaped set- 
tings of the very rich. In an excellent 
humor with himself, the gardener, and 
the morning, he turned to greet his 
daughter, who was coming down the 
path toward him. 

The sight of Celia was enough to put 
most Men in a good humor. She was 
a handsome creature, tall and gener- 
ously built. She looked her best this 
morning in a blue-tweed skirt and a 
sweater that matched her eves and set 
off her shapely shoulders. The sun 
beat down upon her head, shone on the 
smooth coils of her taffy-colored hair, 
dappled her fair features with gold as 
she came through the already 
bursting into leaf. 

“Good morning, father. You’ve 
breakfasted?” Celia invariably pre- 
ceded him into the breakfast room, for 
she rose in time for an early canter, 
while Andrew Cox slept late in a hushed 
wing of the house. “I had a glorious 
ride. Cliff House, by the way, shows 
signs of life. There were lights all over 
the house. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Mrs. Foster must be here.” An- 
drew Cox sniffed delicately at a spray 
of arbutus. His daughter wrinkled her 
brows. 


arbor, 


“IT suppose so. She was due to-day. 
But it’s odd, having those lights on at 
this time. I'll run over presently.” 

They strolled about the grounds arm 
in arm, busy with the same thoughts. 
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At length Mr. Cox ~oiced them 
abruptly. 

“When did you see Whitney last?” 

“Tuesday, in town—by accident.” 
The last words suggested irony. They 
were reticent people, these two, but the 
hour was ripe for confidence. Celia, 
troubled, gave it unexpectedly. ‘He 
hasn’t been behaving well, father. I’ve 
heard—horrid things, from different 
sources. He’s drinking all the time, dis- 
sipating, playing the fool.” 

Andrew Cox lifted skeptical brows. 

“My dear girl, they all are just now. 
And you—you keep the pace with the 
rest of them. I was assured that the 
Easter ball at the club was a bacchanal. 
The parties you give here are nerve- 
wrecking. I came down once before the 
débris had been cleared away. It was 
shocking, *pon my word it was.” 

She moved impatiently, striking the 
graveled walk with a well-shod foot. 

“That isn’t the point. It isn’t so 
much what he does, it’s the people he 
does it with. He’s seen all over town 
with impossible women, show girls— 
worse. The men he plays with are 
pseudo-bohemians. They’re all cheap, 
and they’re bad for him. He’s changed 
a great deal since he came back from 
France.” 

“Nevertheless, you’re going to marry 
him, T take it.” 

“T don’t know.” She could be very 
blunt. ‘‘He hasn’t asked me.” 

“Tt has been an understood thing 
since you were children,” protested Mr. 
Cox. 


“Understood by every one except— 


the parties involved,’ she retorted. 
“Yes, I’d marry him, make something 
out of him, if I had the opportunity.” 
Her voice dropped to a note of almost 
fierce intensity. Then she shrugged, 
laughed, and, with a word flung over 
her shoulder to the man in the garden, 
swung down the walk. 

There was a firm set to her mouth as 
she mounted the hill upon which Cliff 


House stood. As she approached the 
dwelling her heart beat a little faster. 
There was something eerie about its 
silence, its untenanted look of drawn 
curtains, behind which lights burned 
palely, inexplicably. She ascended the 
steps—and saw that the front door 
stood ajar. Another woman might have 
retreated, panic-stricken, or jangled the 
great bell frantically in an attempt at 
waking the silence that hung over 
everything. Celia did neither. She 
straightened her fine shoulders; walked 
into the hall. 

It was the music 
ablaze with light. 


room that was 
She paused on the 
threshold, aghast at the disorder all 
about her. Then she saw the splotch 
of blood at the foot of the marble steps. 
What had happened here? A bell cord, 
dangling by the door, caught her eve. 
She jerked it violently; heard it echo 
far off in the servants’ quarters. Then, 
with moisture beading her brow, she 
continued her tour of exploration, 
crossing the hall. The library door was 
closed. Cautiously she pushed it ajar 
and entered the paneled room. 

A girl she had never seen before lav 
in a sleepy huddle on the leather divan 
before the fireplace. A _ girl in a 
crumpled, silver frock, whose loosened 
hair trailed over the cushion in a shower 
of pale, finespun bronze. She was pret- 
ty, Celia saw, with a prettiness un- 
spoiled by vestiges of last night’s 
make-up and dark circles beneath her 
shut eyes. 

At Celia’s exclamation she sighed, 
opened her eyes, and blinked in drowsy 
dismay. 

“Whitney !” 
alarm. 

Celia shook her into wakefulness. 

“Ts he here? What happened last 
night? I’ve been in the music 
seen the stain on the floor.” 

Francine sat up. 

“There was a party,” she explained. 
“Some one was hurt. We got him up- 


she gasped, in acute 


room, 
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stairs and to bed. The others were 
frightened and they went off without 
me. That's all!” Her bare left 
shoulder, from which a broken strand 
of coral beads dripped, moved expres- 
sively. “Who are you, please?” 

Celia turned insolent. It really was 
too bad of Whitney to bring these peo- 
ple to his mother’s house. He had an 
apartment in town, where he could take 
them. 

“(’'m—a neighbor; an old friend of 
Mrs. Foster. 
this morning, by 


She’s expected down here 
the way. Wouldn't 
it be rather awkward if she turned up 
before you left?” 

That wasn’t clever, Celia knew 
she wasn’t trying to he clever. 
wanted to hurt. The audacity of them 
both! Her nails were piercing into her 
hard, young palms, but she managed to 
keep smiling 

“['m afraid don’t understand,” 
said Francine, in a clear, small voice. 

“T do, perfectly— Just then Celia 


But 
She 


you 


Was interrupted. 

Foster stood between the portiéres, 
rumpled and wan in his dinner clothes, 
eving them both. 

“What's up? How are you, Celia? 
This is a rotten hour to be calling, my 
dear! Did Francitte tell vou the sad 
ending to last night’s festivities?” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary.” Celia smiled. 
She was in her worst mood. “I’m sorry 
to have intruded, but it may interest you 
to know that your mother is coming 
down this morning. I was suggesting 
an early departure to—your friend.” 

Instinctively, Whitney took his place 
at Francine’s side. Then his throat con- 
tracted curiously. He realized that he 
What 
was like 
ready to spring. And 
Francine, pale and bewildered, was the 
helpless bird. 

“My name is Arnold, Francine 
\rnold,” she offered gently. “And I’m 
anxious to leave as soon as possible. I 


didn’t remember her last name. 


a beast Celia could be! She 


a big, sleepy cat, 


can’t go in a train, of course’”—she 
lifted a fold of her gown—*but if I can 
be driven in——” 

Whitney opened his mouth to pro- 
test, then started, staring blankly out of 
the window. A gray limousine had 
swung the drive, and in it he 
glimpsed his mother, in her fashionable 
black. 

\ minute later Mrs. Foster stood in 
the doorway, an integral part of the 
tableau. 

She had become the wife of Edgerton 
Foster late in life, and so a good deal 
more than one generation separated her 
from her handsome son. She was a 
dominant woman, used to ruling, liking 
her rule. She had been, and still was, 
very beautiful, but hers was not the 
beauty that arouses anything more than 
chilly admiration on the part of the ob- 
server. One couldn't come very close 
to her. She stood there, waiting. She 
was afraid; of precisely what she did 
not admit to herself. But fear edged 
her to cruelty. 

“Well?” 

Celia strolled 
culpables. 

“IT feel awfully in the way. I 
dropped in just now to see if you had 
come, Mrs, The lights were all 


into 


away from the 


Foster. 
on,” she explained. 

Whitney told the story briefly. His 
tone only lost its guard when he spoke 
of the girl beside him. 

“Miss Arnold helped me get Mark: 
son to bed, and was left in the general 
exodus. She came down. to sleep for 
an hour or two, and I was pretty tired 
myself. Cele’s entrance roused us both. 
You rang, didn’t you?” 

“And Withers?” 


the girl. 


His mother ignored 


“Scrambled eggs for us. 
I must have sent him off.” 
miserably. “I must have been pretty 
tight to them all down here. 
There wasn’t any other place to go, you 
see. I’m awfully sorry, mother, but 


Let’s see, 
He laughed 


bring 
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Markson 


there’s been no harm done. 
will be all right.” 

She hushed him, and turned to the 
girl, tight-lipped, icy-tongued. 

“T prefer not to discuss the matter. 
My chauffeur will drive you into town. 
You have some sort of a wrap?” 


It was a dismissal. 

“In the hall,” said Francine, barely 
audible. “I’m sorry to have to accept 
your—extended hospitality, but I 
must.” 

“Mother!” groaned Foster. 

“One thing more.” Mrs. Foster was 
venomous. “I want it distinctly under- 
stood that this escapade ends any hold 
you may have upon my son. I regret 
his associations, but T must try to pro- 
tect him from them. If should 
attempt blackmail——” 

Whitney strode forward, 
wrap in his arms. 

“That will do!” he blazed out. 
was my guest here, mother; 
insult her in this house. 
who she is!” 

Mrs. Foster lifted her brows. 

“T didn’t catch the name,” she mur- 
mured. 

Francine, trembling like a leaf, found 
herself being wrapped in the blue cloak. 
Foster, shielding her in the hollow of 
his arm, pressed her to him. 

“She’s the girl I mean to marry,” 
said he very clearly. And to Francine, 
quite tenderly: “Will vou have me, 
Francine ?” 


you 
Francine’s 


“She 
vou can’t 
You forget 


Mrs. Foster lost her poise. 

“Preposterous!” she shrilled. 

Celia, a still, blue statue, moved ever 
so slightly. 

“Ts it?” Whitney smiled down at the 
girl on his arm. 
chin. 


She lifted her round 
Her gray eves glinted danger to 
the hostile woman in black. 

“No! 

It was an oddly plighted troth. It 
was a trick ending; a crazy finale to a 
mad episode. But it was the very 
bizarre improbability of the thing that 


made it possible for them both. Foster 
knew that, and, having his answer, he 
swept Francine out of the tapestried 
room, stopping only to snatch his coat 
and hat from the carved chest in the 
hall, and handed her into the waiting 
car. 

They were off. 
ing 


Whitney, still hold- 
was talking excitedly 
about some college friend who lived in 
Connecticut—Greenwich. 

‘He has a church there; an awfully 
nice chap, and a good friend of mine. 
He'll marry us, Francine—at once.” 

\s he spoke to the discreet back of 
the chauffeur Francine caught her 
breath. Sporting, had he called her? 
She must be that now. 

“You can’t!” she protested. ‘You're 
doing it out of sheer quixotic madness, 
and I won't let you! You know nothing 
about me. T might be—anything!” 

“You are the woman I love. Noth- 
ing else matters.” 

He knew in his heart that there was 
nothing else that could matter when he 
looked in her clear, lovely eyes. 

“Tt does! Listen, Whitney. I’m 
nothing, nobody. Your’ people will 
never forgive that.’”’ She hurried on. 
“T’ve lived all my life in a shoddy New 
England town that went downhill as 
soon as the mills were built there. My 
aunt—she brought me up—was poverty 
poor. Oh, a lady, but her ladyhood was 
worn thin by the wear and tear of keep- 
ing body and soul together. You don’t 
know what it means!” 

She sketched the 
youth behind the 


her close, 


her 
fence, which was all 
there was to keep her from the en- 
croaching horrors of Nott Street, 
showed him ugly pictures of it all, until 
she came to the brief last part of her 
story—her coming to New York. He 
back his head 
laughed. 

“My dearest girl! I'll admit you had 
me worried for a time. I thought— 
well, never mind what. But I didn’t 


drabness_ of 


flung 


handsome and 
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guess the truth. Once more, Francine, 

will you marry me?” 
“King Cophetua 

Maid,” she mocked. 


and the Beggar 
But she was curi- 
ously happy, and thrilling with a new 
and strange delight. 

“It'll be a. glorious adventure,” he 
pleaded,” and I love you!” 

It was adventure! 

And, at noon, in the study of his 
clerical friend, he transferred a cameo 
from the little finger of his right hand 
to the third finger of her left hand, and, 
after a hasty benediction, touched her 
lips with his own. They were man and 
wife. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Three days later her husband inserted 
his key in his own front and 
Francine into his charming 
bachelor flat in the Fifties. A bland- 
eyed Japanese padded out to take his 
master’s hat at.d stick, and direct the 
placing of the baggage. He betrayed 
no flicker of astonishment at sight of 
Foster’s 


door 
ushered 


Francine won- 
dered if women often came here—-there 
was no trace of any feminine presence 
in the spacious, thoroughly masculine 
living room, she noted with relief. 

“This is Mrs, Foster, Yamata. See 
that she is made quite comfortable.” 

Yamata, dispassionate about the 
whole proceeding, bowed, relieved her 
of the softly furred wrap which, with 
other luxuries of dress, Whitney had 
helped her choose the day before at a 
shop that took the opening of an ac- 
count for granted, and left them 
together. 


companion. 


“It’s a shabby homecoming,” whis- 
pered her husband, his lips to her hair. 
“But we’ll find something better before 
long.” 

She looked about her, at the books, 
the prints above them, the Jacobean 
oak, remembering how perfect, very re- 
cently, Laura Ashe’s small apartment 
had seemed to her. 


15 
“I don't want anything else. This is 
quite perfect.” 

There was a bedroom, big and rather 
bare, a dressing room and bath adjoin- 
ing, and a compact dining room, beau- 
tifully paneled. At the end of the hall, 
Whitney told her, were the kitchen and 
Yamata’s quarters. 

“And as a matter of fact,’ he con- 
fessed, a little later, “we can’t afford 
anything else for the present.” 

Francine,.in a graceful heap on the 
couch, moved restlessly. She was still 
in a mental daze. A great deal of the 
time she couldn’t realize she was a wife 
—Whitney’s wife. When she did real- 
ize it she was filled with a confused 
sense of guilt. 

“I'd had no business marrying you as 
I did. Or letting you marry me!” she 
told him now. 

He touched her bright hair. 

“Beginning already to 
leisure ?”’ 

“No. Only on your account. Whit- 
ney, it was a beastly thing for me to do. 
No wonder vour mother thinks I’m an 


repent at 


, 


adventuress !’ 
“We don’t 
think,” he 


what she does 
her cheerfully. 
“Dad isn't a bad scout, by the way. I 
rather think he'll look us up. Or he 
will if she doesn’t persuade him not to.” 
\ little hurt look flickered over his face. 

Francine rested her head against his 
shoulder, flushing deliciously. The 
whole thing was so absurd. 


know 
reminded 


“Does she know where we are?” 

He had only to point to the pile of 
newspapers on the table. Each bore on 
the first page some startling reference 
to the marriage of Whitney Foster. At 
Atlantic City, where they spent the past 
few days, reporters had besieged them 
until they fled from the hotel in Self- 
defense. To-night every journal in 
town had the news of their return—not 
to the Foster home on Madison Avenue, 
or to the country place, but to the bach- 
elor apartment on Fifty-third Street, 
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where so many stag dinners of noisy 
repute had been staged. 

“T’m sorry,” she murmured. 

He turned serious at that, tilted up 
her beautifully modeled little face. 

“Don’t be. The past three days have 
been quite the happiest I’ve ever known. 
Doesn't that satisfy you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T’m a novelty, that’s all; just—part 
of the adventure! You're intrigued by 
it, not me.” 

“I’m more than half in 
you.” His eyes glinted. 

To be. solemnly, irrevocably married 
to a man she had known four days, a 
man who gayly admitted being ‘more 
than half in love” with her! It was too 
serious an ending to the escapade to take 
seriously. She could only laugh at it, 
on an uncertain note. 

But soon enough they came to serious 
things again. That most serious of all 
subjects, money, engaged them. In his 
mail, which lay on the desk, he found 
a batch of past due bills, and scowled 
over them for a long time. Then, apol- 
getically, he turned to Francine. 

“T might as well tell you now,” he 
began, flushing, “what I should have 
told you before: I’ve never made any 
money, and I’ve only a few thousands 
from an uncle that are really mine. 
Funny, isn’t it? So, if dad doesn’t 
come through, we’ll be out of luck. And 
now——” 

“You couldn’t take money from him 
for me,” she acceded simply. “They 
hate me, of course. Well, we can both 
get jobs—I may still have one—give up 
this apartment, find something smaller 
and cheaper.” She put her own inter- 
pretation upon the shadow in his eyes. 
“Unless you would rather be free again, 
go “back——””_ A divorce or annulment 


love with 


could easily be arranged, she supposed. 
He swept her into his arms, holding 
her very close. 
“Never until 
—my wife, Francine, and much more 


you wish it! You're 


Ainslee’s 


than that. You're the loveliest, bravest 
thing a man ever loved—as I love you!” 

This was reality, with his lips on hers. 

Much later, when the room was dim 
with dusk, she twirled regretfully the 
winking emerald he had that morning 
put upon her finger. 

“We never should have bought this! 
Can't you take it back?” 

“Rot! It was charged, you know. 
And I insist upon my wife’s having an 
engagement ring.” He gave a happy 
laugh. ‘We needn’t start worrying 
about money yet, dearest. Good 
heavens! We haven’t had our honey- 
moon!” 

“Atlantic City!” she reminded him. 

He made a wry face. 

“Only because you had never seen the 
boardwalk. I mean a real one. It will 
be fun showing vou the world, Fran- 
cine. How would you like a cruise 
through the Caribbean? It’s a little 
late, but it wouldn’t be so bad.” 

She blinked. It sounded like magic. 

“T’ve a yacht, a very nice one,” he 
proceeded, delighting in her dismay. 
“Carewe, the captain, is a charming old 
Maine salt; you'll love him. I do my- 
self. And it’s just been overhauled.” 

She leaned forward, fascinated in 
spite of her saner self. 

“We could sail to-morrow, if we 
wanted to. And, Francine, I'll want 
you all to myself. It'll be like a fairy 
tale, drifting on in Southern waters, 
under a moon whose like you’ve never 
dreamed of, and tropic dawns that rise 
out of a lavender sea, still as glass. It’s 
all too beautiful to be real, vet it is. 
The islands themselves are marvelous, 
with crumbling, creamy walls rising 
about their unbelievable greenness, and 
patios where lizards sun themselves by 
day and lovers meet by night.” 

“But we can’t afford it! Francine 
protested. 

“Certainly we can. Carewe is al- 
ways on hand for unexpected trips: 
he’s coaled up recently. We'd have to 
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live somewhere, you know. We can 
sublet this place and take Yamata along. 
Say yes, Francine.” 

“There’s always a coming back.” 
She knew they would be swept along 
on the tide of their pleasure, through 
Southern seas, and she feared the ebb 
tide. 

“There needn’t be.” 

She capitulated at last. His picture 
was too glamorous to forget or forgo. 
\nd two days later, on a vessel that was 
like a dream ship, even if it lacked 
silken sails and a cargo of gold and 
spice and myrrh, they raised anchor. 

Francine proved an excellent sailor. 
She adored the ocean trip, especially 
after they struck the Gulf Stream, and 
each day brought them nearer tropic 
waters. It was delightful to shed 
tweeds for linen, heavy wraps for a silk 
scarf, and trade evenings in the elab- 
orately fitted saloon, where Whitney 
would lounge for hours over endless 
Scotch and sodas, for moonlit hours on 
deck. The Sea Gull was a small vessel, 
hut built to perfection and luxuriously 
appointed. With the resilience of 
youth she adapted herself so thoroughly 
to the life she was leading that in ten 
days it wouldn't have been possible for 
her to have gone back to the old life of 
early rising and waiting on herself, of 
frugality in all things. 

She was happy. They stopped off 
here and there for a day or two in cer- 
tain Southern cities; went on 
tours of exploration which would have 
heen delightful if the temperature had 
not been steadily rising as they pro- 
gressed—and if Whitney had not some- 
times sulked at being dragged 
from his long, cold drinks on 
ship. 

They lingered at Miami, that humid 
gateway to the tropics, because Foster, 
who, she discovered, knew more people 
than any one else in the world, ran 
across a man he knew there. She was 
alone a good deal, or, at least, left to her 

2—Ains. 


coast 


away 
board 


own devices. But an American city in 
a full tropical setting was worth seeing 
and she wandered about happily. There 
were excellent shops for winter ref- 
ugees—of whom none were left this late 
in the season—and she found it neces- 
sary to buy quantities of light clothes. 
She still loved to spend. 

And yet—was it restlessness 
made her long to get under way? 

“Let’s leave,” she begged one breath- 
less morning from her chair under the 
deck awning, as Yamata served them 
iced grapefruits, fresh from the main- 
land. They both felt rather limp. 
Foster’s friend, Michael Shane, who, 
after a decade of living in the Philip- 
pines, found himself unfitted for any- 
thing but the semitropics, and wintered 
in Miami, had dined with them on board 
ship the night before. 

He had stayed very late, reminiscing 
delightfully over innumerable glasses of 
the curacao brandy he had brought 
Whitney from his own stock. 
> Whitney had 
afterward. “Jolly 


that 


“Awfully nice chap,’ 
enthused  sleepily, 
party, wasn’t it?” 

It had been, certainly. Yet this 
morning her head ached dully; the sun’s 
glare, the brilliant blue of the straits. 
hurt her eves. She couldn’t have had 
too much to drink! Her cheeks 
scorched at the thought, which she dis- 
missed with the comforting surety that 
after a fortnight in Whitney’s company 
she could hold her own with him. No, 
she was simply tired of Miami. 

“Why, I thought you liked it here. 
We can leave any time, though. We're 
dining with Shane to-night, you remem- 
ber. He has a charming place just 
beyond town.” 

“T’d rather not.” 

“You told him we'd come last night,” 
her husband reminded her, a trifle 
querulously. 

Francine sighed. She had discovered 
that dear and delightful as Whitney 
was, as tender with her, and devoted, 
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she could not risk interfering with his 
pleasure or will. As far as his drink- 
ing was concerned, it was fatal to sug- 
gest or plead. He didn’t get drunk; 
he merely drank. And that was that. 
Nevertheless, he was pasty pale this 
morning, and his moss-agate eyes were 
rimmed darkly, the whites faintly blood- 
shot. The hand he stretched out for a 
glass of ice water shook. 
“We're geese to be 
much,” she murmured. 


drinking so 
“Ts it a good 


thing to drink steadily in this climate?” 


His eyes twinkled. 

“Tt’s not only good, it’s necessary! 
Keeps off malaria.” Then he sobered 
suddenly. “Is it hitting you hard, dear- 
est? Cut it out, for Heaven’s sake, in 
that case. I keep forgetting that you 
aren’t used to riotous living.” 

Yamata’s back was discreetly turned, 
and Whitney leaned over to graze her 
cool cheek with his lips. 

Her charming mouth smiled, but her 
eyes were wide and deep. 

“T’m getting acclimated. 
long as you keep it up, I will.” 

“Very stupid of you,” he assured her. 
But his ill humor never lasted long. 
“You didn’t marry me to reform me, 
did you?” 

She laughed back at him. The mid- 
morning breeze sprang up, and a col- 
ored fish splashed in the blue of the bay. 
Her mood of depression gave way to 
sudden delight. Yamata’s excellent 
coffee, the stirring air, had sufficed to 
dispel her dim regrets. Life was well 
worth the living! 

She was in the highest spirits all day, 
and Whitney, rather obviously the lover, 
went with her to choose a wispy frock 
to wear that night. Such a sleepy, 
empty city it was: vast, rambling 
hotels, untenanted now save for a few 
who still lingered in the April heat, 
sleek little shops lying idle: now and 
then a street car or tram, whose con- 


And as 


ductor was apt to be sprawling on a 
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seat rather than at his post, lumbered 
down the broad avenues, 

Her gown, a_ white-crépe affair 
weighed down with milky beads, pur- 
chased, they stayed on shore only long 
enough for luncheon in the palm-decked 
court of one of the big hotels, and were 
glad to return to the yacht for a siesta. 

Before she went to sleep in her blue- 
and-ivory cabin, to the whir of the fan 
on the wall, she determined drowsily 
not to quench Whitney’s enthusiasms 
again—or her own. Soon enough 
they’d have to renounce all these idle, 
eventful pleasures and get back to the 
business of life. Better spend lavishly 
in the coin they had now; soon their 
pockets would be empty. She slept, 
smiling. 

Shane entertained them royally that 
night. His house, a low, Spanish dwell- 
ing of stucco, built about a charming 
patio, appealed to Francine’s romantic 
imagination. The dinner itself 
exquisite. 

While Whitney flirted with a Mrs. 
Munroe, the wife of an aviation officer 
stationed at the field, and drank quanti 
ties of Shane’s rare old Madeira, Shane 
paid Fraricine the extravagant attention 
a clever Irishman can make any woman 
delight in, whether she prefers subtlety 
or not. She was enjoying herself to the 
uttermost; this, after all, was living. 
But her sparkle went out suddenly. 
Shane, beside her on the sofa, presented 
her with a cordial glass. 

“Drink, pretty creature!” 

She pushed it aside impatiently. She 
had been watching Whitney and now, 
with a sudden sinking of the heart, she 
realized that something queer had hap- 
pened to him in the last half hour. He 
was swaying slightly; his voice was 
pitched higher than usual, and betrayed 
a hint of thickness, as if his tongue 
were swollen. And, as she watched 
him, he sank down familiarly upon the 
arm of Lucy Munroe’s chair. Francine 
didn’t like the young woman, whose 


was 
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“sown was a trifle too low, whose dark 
eyes were always beckoning under 
beaded lashes. She wasn’t so young, 
either; in her feverish, middle thirties, 
Francine guessed. 

“But I want you a,” Whitney was 
insisting. “You and Michael here—it 
would be awfully jolly.” 

Shane laughed under his breath. 

“Whitney’s tight, by Jove! I think 
he’s inviting us both to join your party.” 

Francine, at a loss, flushed under his 
quizzical eyes. 

“We won't,” he assured her solemnly. 
“And Pedro shall drive you back to 
your tub as soon as you wish.” 

Whitney caught the last words. 

“The night’s voung! Listen, Fran- 
cine. Michael’s beautiful guest is going 
to be our beautiful guest; so is Michael 

not beautiful, but guest; she says so.” 
lle began to laugh foolishly; managed 
to check himself. 

“Rot!” said Shane. “I’ve a job and 
lucy has a husband at the barracks. 
\nd this is a hell of a time of year to be 
going Cuba-way.” 

“It’s the time of night, though, to be 
wandering back to the boat,” laughed 
l‘rancine. She was enormously grate- 
ful to the man beside her; told him so 
with an expressive glance. 

“Cert’ny not,’ argued Whitney. 
‘Lucy knows a nice place we can go 
from here—a place that isn’t asleep, like 
the rest of th’ 
hody.” 

“T’m tired,” begged Francine. 

It was due to Shane that they finally 
got back to the vacht that 
Shane's machine. 


town. Come on, ev’ry- 


night, in 
Francine, pale and 
troubled, huddled in one corner of the 
tonneau, trving to avoid her husband’s 
touch. This was a hideous ending to 
the night that had begun so happily. It 
suddenly occurred to her that most end- 
were hideous. She remembered 
Whitney’s saying once that there 
needn’t be endings to anything—one 
could just go on. Then what? 


ngs 


But she wasn’t thinking of their ar- 
gument; she was remembering Whitney 
standing in the deep shadow of Shane’s 
doorway with the Munroe woman, as 
she herself was bidding her host good- 
by. Francine had come out in time to 
see Whitney’s clumsy embrace infold 
his flirtatious temptress, whose 
were linked about his neck. He had 
kissed her roughly; and turned in 
drunken consternation to find his wife 
an onlooker. Francine played the grea‘ 
lady. Nota word save the conventional 
good-night did she utter. She might 
have been blind to the sordid moment. 

But now her reserve was crumbling. 
She wanted to hide her head and weep, 
hopelessly, futilely, like an unhappy 
child. And she scored herself fiercely 
for the weak desire. 
ing the game! She should have known 
that Whitney, creature of impulse, 
would reach irresponSibility in his cups. 
The woman was nothing to him—it 
might have been any one. A tear glis- 
tened under her lashes. It might have 
been she, his wife. Was that how he 
had married her, on the same impulse 
that moved him to make love to flirty 
Mrs. Munroe? 

They reached the yacht at last. Whit- 
ney, sulking because she had repulse: 
him, lurched up_the gangway, preceded 
her down the deck. 


arms 


She wasn’t play- 


In the tiny corridor 
from which their rooms opened he faced 
her, obstructing her way. 

“You're angry.” His voice was still 
thick, but the night air had sobered him 
somewhat. “I’ve made an ass of 
self, of course. Well, I said ] 
sorry.” 

“I’m not angry.” Her voice trembled 
on the denial as she tried to pass him. 
“But I’m tired.” 

She felt so horribly insecure, so in- 
adequate to this sort of thing. The 
evening had been a greater strain than 
she realized. He must let her go, or 
she'd disgrace herself with tears. Panic 
possessed her when he took her in his 
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arms; made her fight him off like a wild 
thing. 

“No!” 
please!” 

She hated him as his lips sought hers 
in the dark. He was so drunk! Fora 
second his hold on her loosened. She 
slid out of his grasp, and found safety 
across the threshold of her cabin. As 
she turned the key in the lock he swore 
softly, and presently his uncertain foot- 
steps retreated. 

Something tinkled on the floor; it 
was a shower of beads from her dress, 
which had been torn as she wrenched 
away from him. She burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, sank to her knees beside 
the bed, in whose coverlet she stifled 
her grief. And, beneath her, the 
rhythmic throb of the engines told that 
the boat was under way again. 


she gasped. “Whitney 


CHAPTER V. 


Their first quarrel did not last long 
Irancine was too sweet and generous a 
and the 
next morning her wan young husband 
plucked up courage enough to come to 
her cabin and beg forgiveness with the 
best grace possible. When a young 
man with a pounding head and a furry 
mouth staggers up before breakfast to 
bury his head in his wife’s lap and be- 
rate himself soundly for all his sins it 
hardened woman to withhold 
absolution. 

They were unbelievably happy after 
the peace-making. There was _ that 
bloom upon their happiness that only 
its threatened destruction seems to give 
it. And they sailed on through blue 
waters that seemed glazed with stillness. 


person to harbor reproaches, 


takes a 


Those next two days were the happiest 


they had during the whole voyage. The 
heat was tempered with the trade wind, 
and magic dawns and purple nights, 
star-studded, made sleep something to 
be begrudged. Long, perfect hours on 
deck together, made adventurous when 


the Gull headed shoreward close enough 
to see, through binoculars, a 
white heron from the Everglades 
and wing his leisurely way toward the 
edge of the horizon. They left the keys 
at last, nosed into the infinite blue of 
the 
the second day they steamed into har- 
bor once more. Above them, high on 
the rocks, Morro Castle reared itself, 
grim and dark against the amazing sun- 
set sky. 

Havana, beautiful and untidy, like its 
women, lay at their feet. The days they 
spent in the metropolis of the Indies 
were colorful enough. There were for- 
bidden bull fights. and theaters, and 
cafés, all crowded, all noisy, all intri- 

And, 
\meri- 
cans thronged the city, hot as it was, all 
honoring the last amendment in the 


strong 
rise 


Caribbean, and on the evening of 


cately vivid as a patterned shawl. 
most of all, there were people. 


breach 

\ quick and restless spirit pervaded 
the place and the people. No one 
seemed to mind the heat, intense as it 
was. vitality to the 
languid air, and Francine and Whitney 
breathed deep of it. 

They drove naturally to the best 
hotel facing the Plaza, and found it 
frightfully expensive. But they had a 
glorious time They ventured 
strange quarters of the city, rubbed 
shoulders with habitués of an unex- 
plored underworld. They danced in 
every café, from the elaborate, gilded 
halls grouped about the Plaza to queer, 


Excitement gave 


into 


dark places into which Francine would 
They dis- 
covered amazing things to eat and drink 
she 
ized, waking up with a throbbing head 


never have dared go alone. 


—especially things to drink, real- 
on humid mornings 
derings. But only by 
glamour worn off; 
strolled out into an 
again. 

\t last they got their hotel bill, and 
Whitney swore at the total for the first 


after midnight wan- 

| was the 
night they 
enchanted city 


day 


each 
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He wouldn’t have to 
pay the crew until they got home, but 
Carewe would have to load up on sup- 
plies before they left Havana. Coal, 
too, was needed. Damn money! 

“But it’s so much nicer to leave be- 
fore you want to,” bubbled Francine, 
her cheek against his. “If we stayed 
long enough the magic wouldn’t work. 
\nd a stale adventure, Whitney-———” 

So they left the city of light that 
evening, and the Gull’s engines began to 
beat again. 

The magic lasted until one breathless, 
steaming day they found themselves in 
Port-au-Prince. And there it came to 
an end. This was no enchanted city, 
hut an inadequate stamp of the white 
race upon the black, of a Far North- 
ern civilization upon tropic vegetation 
that hid it in the very luxuriance of its 
barbaric growth. From the yacht 
could be heard, far bevond the primi- 
tive buildings of the water front, the 
small residential the beat of 
savage drums, forest-embowered. A 
languid, American official, who met 
them at the wharves and gazed admir- 
ingly upon Francine, told them: 

“The natives are havin’ some sort of 
a shindig of thefr own. That’s what 
you hear from the hills. I'd. stick 
around the ship for a night or two, if I 
were you. They'll get full of rum.” 

They strolled slowly up the market 
place. It made Francine’s heart 
quicken its beat to realize that up to the 
very edge of the city itself they had not 
met one full-blooded white. 
to French mulattoes’ 
hateaux, with 
Africa! In spite of the brazen 
heat of the day, she shivered. 

‘Barbarous and_ beautiful; rather 
dreadful, on the whole, but it has the 
fascination of all terrible things,” 
admitted. 

“Little savage!” gibed her husband. 
It does get you!” 

The white-trousered official, who had 


time in his life. 


section, 


And next 
renditions of 
variations, 


stor rd reed 


huts. 


she 
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lived in the tropics until he had turned 
yellow from the heat and the rains, 
stared at them curiously. 

“Come up to my place for lunch,” he 
begged. “You don’t know what a 
strange white woman means in this part 
of the werld. She’s a celestial being.” 

“We'd love to.” accepted Francine 
promptly. 

Instinctively she wanted to kee» 
Whitney front rambling about town 
alone; to engage his attention with some 
definite interest. They had spent a 
longer time on board ship durine the 
last lap of their trip than ever before 
and he was itching to be on shore, doing 
something. She recognized now the air 
of expectancy, of gay ardor for any- 
thing that might turn up, that betrayed 
his most dangerous mood. Funny, th‘s 
premonitory dread that she had to shake 
off! Could it portend anything? 

After lunch, over the inevitable 
drinks which, Leland—their languid 
host—told them, took the place of an- 
other climate’s bracing air, they chatted 
on the veranda, half hidden in its mango 
grove; looked down over tangled, tropic 
bloom upon the lower city and the in- 
tensely blue bay. 

“Adventuring all over the place?” 
drawled Leland. “You'll gét what 
you're after in the islands; it’s all new 
to you. Jove, but I’d like to go home! 
I’m sick of black and yellow heathens ; 
they’re all alike, the blacks and those 
just touched with the tar brush, at bot- 
tom. Primal! There’s some queer 
religious celebration goin’ on now, and 
you'd be surprised to know how many 
of our leading lemon-hued citizens have 
sneaked off and shut up shop to join 
the melée.” He eyed Francine sharply. 
“Keep to the boat to-night, both of you; 
and don’t go pokin’? around the water- 
front dives, either.” 

“We promised Whitney 
gayly. “As you say, it’s no place for 
a woman.” 

But his resolutions didn’t hold. 


won't,” 


Iron- 
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ically, an immaculately clad trader 
whose name was Du Bois and whose 
manners were the pink of Parisian per- 
fection, though Francine found herself 
looking at his almond-shaped nails, try- 
ing to trace a certain racial character- 
istic in his sleek, black head, came up 
the steps at that moment. And, in spite 
of Leland’s curtness, of Francine’s de- 
mur, when the Fosters returned to their 
ship Whitney had made an engagement 
to meet Du Bois that evening for a 
climpse of the Port-au-Prince he had 
not vet seen. 

He went, of course. And Francine 
resioned herself to an uneasy evening 
on board the yacht. She tried to read, 
but was unable to concentrate long 
enough to get the gist of a printed page. 
The heat was intolerable; the air, 
stirred by the fan on the wall, lifeless. 
She looked out at the tropic night, at 
tlie dark patches of jungle above the 
city, where the drums were still throb- 
hing, and a passion of homesickness 
surged over her. She had seen enough. 
To get away from the heat and smell of 
the tropics, the hidden life—or death— 
that lurked in the bloated bloom, the 
quivering, impossible greenery _ that, 
jungle-bred, insidiously overhung and 
_swamped the marks of men! She 
wanted Broadway, or Main Street. It 
didn’t matter which. 

Then she laughed at herself. She 
had read somewhere that this was what 
happened to people in the tropics before 
the rains came. That was it: nature 
was oppressing the wanderer in a 
strange land, telling him it was time 
to go. 

There was a knock on her door and, 
at her “Come in,” grizzled, lean-lipped 
Peter Carewe, cap in hand, entered. 
\wkwardly, because he liked the young 
“missus,” and briefly, he told her what 
he had to tell. 

The crew had been promised payment 
by the month, and were grumbling at 
being put off until the end of the voy- 
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age. No chance they had to enjoy off 
hours in these out-of-the-way holes! It 
would be better, much better, if their 
wages were forthcoming. Besides that, 
they were in need of supplies. 

So Whitney had been putting off the 
evil day. Francine felt a sickish fright 
envelop her. Supposing they were 
stranded here! She went to the built-in 
desk and fumbled with the lock. Whit- 
ney, with the carelessness of people ac- 
customed to large sums of money, 
carried all he had in a wallet. Some- 
times he left it here, locked up. If he 
had to-night, she determined to find out 
exactly where they stood and turn over 
what money there was to the captain. 
How madly extravagant they had been! 

But the wallet was not there. 

“I’m sorry, Carewe. What money 
there is my husband has with him,” she 
explained. “But I'll see that you get 
it.” She glanced at her watch. “He'll 
be back before long, surely.” 


“There are wildish doings on shore 


to-night, the boys say.” Carewe 
tightened his shaven lips. “Well, thank 
ye, ma’am, and good night,” he said, 
and went out. 

Three hours later a frantic Francine 
sent a sulking cabin boy for him. It 
was long after midnight and Whitney 
had neither returned to the yacht nor 
sent any word. She paced the floor 
until Carewe returned, ! drowsy-eyed. 
Rapidly she communicated her fears— 
her lesser fears. Then laid 
hand on his arm. 


she her 

“We must go look for him, Carewe. 
Will you come with me? He spoke of 
some inn called Toussaint’s.” 

“It’s no place for you, most likely,” 
growled the man. 

Her answer was to snatch up a light 
wrap and precede him to the deck. 

The city was strangely dark. There 
were no white people and but few na- 
tives about. Once a coal-black negro, 
nearly naked, lurched out of a shadow, 
glassy-eyed, on his way from the grove 
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sacred to Waman Loi, priestess of the 
savage children’s faith. They shrank 
back, but he was too drunk with native 
rum to have molested them. The entire 
native quarter was dark. Deserted, for 
the ceremonies whose drums still beat. 
\ patrolling soldier directed them to 
the inn, staring curiously at tl 


i's 


he white- 
clad girl and her companion. And after 
twenty minutes’ walk through squalor 
they reached it. Light streamed from 
screened windows; the door stood ajar. 
\n incredibly tinny piano was _ being 
hanged to some strange rhythm that 
was, dimiy familiar. She pushed open 
the door and looked in. 

It was a hideous, low-ceiled room 
with thatched eaves, native fashion, 
flied with a motley drunken crowd. A 
gold-colored girl, inadequately clothed, 
swayed in the middle of the earthen 
oor. A few other women—one so 
nearly white that Francine nearly cried 
out to her—were with men. But the 
larger percentage of the habitués of the 
dive were men of all races, and one de- 
vree—of degradation. Some of them 
were white, and these leered at her as 
did the others. But even the advent of 
a strange woman could not take their 
attention from the vellow dancer, who 
postured and writhed to music that 
erew wilder and wilder. It was primal 


ind horrible. | 





nt, Francine recalled 
uddenly a brown-limbed dancer in a 
New York cabaret She wanted to 
laugh hysterically. Instead, she slid 
ilong the wall to where a man in soiled 
white lay across a table, his face hidden. 
It wasn’t Whitney. 

“He isn’t here; and we'd better not 
* observed Carewe grin 


lv. 
Phe suggestion was in order. <A big, 
bearded fellow sitting near them shoved 
away the hag who chattered at him, and 
uit his hairv paw upon. Francine.. 


| 
' 
Carewe, who was a thing of steel, shot 


out his fist, and in the mélée the girl, 
shrinking back against the wall, felt 
something give behind her. It was a 
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door. She slammed it; leaned panting 


against it, eyes shut. 

\What she saw a minute later made 
her forget all that had happened before. 
She was in a back room of the estab- 
lishment, empty now, but full of traces 
of recent occupation. It was a gam- 
bling room: a faro game was laid out 
m one table, cards were scattered in 
fantastic designs upon the floor—and 
behind the faro table, in a wicker chair, 
was huddled something white and still. 
Whitney, drunk or drugged, lay supine 
under her grasp. Desperately she 
glanced about for something that would 
rouse him, mistrusting the liquor re- 


maining in his glass. A carafe of water 
stood on the floor; she dashed it over 
him, and he grunted. 

Nothing but her frantic pleas could 
have brought him back to sodden con- 
sciousness, he thought afterward. But 
the thought that she, his wife, was there 
in that hell-hole gave him superhuman 
strength. He staggered up, one arm 
about her, and made for the room be- 
vond, where a free-for-all fight seemed 
to be in progress. Carewe, bloody, 
could be seen darting here and there, 
getting what looked to be the best of it 
by virtue of fists and sobriety. But he 
couldn’t last indefinitely. They worked 
their way toward him, and Whitney, 
still dazed, saw the swinging lamp that 
ighted the foul room \ wine jug 
stood on an abandoned table. He 
t, succeeded in hurling it 
the lamp. With a crash of glass 


ols 
sie 








the room was plunged in darkness. 
Somebody howled with pain. 

‘This way, Carewe!” shouted Foster, 
at the inn’s door. While pandemonium 


1 


reached its highest pitch the breathless 


mate joined them, and they raced out 
. 1. 3 
nto the night. 
Whitney’s folly had further conse- 
quences than an aching head and a cap- 
tain with a disabled right arm. When 
they got back to the ship he had to tell 


Francine that, in a spirit of drunken 


94. 


recklessness, he had put up every dollar 
he had on the faro table, in the game 
that Du Bois started—and lost it all. 

Francine, shivering, buried her face 
in her hands. All the bitter things she 
might have said she swallowed. She 
didn’t even weep at the overwhelming 
horror of having to stay in the sinister 
city. She only clenched her small fists 
and thrust out her round chin, remem- 
bering follies of her own. They must 
get hold of money, in some way! Her 
nails hurt her palms; her ring gouged 
deep. Her ring! She gave a sobbing 
gasp of relief. 

“It’s all right, dear,” she murmured 
unsteadily. “It’s all right. My ring 
will save the day, and get us back to 
New York. Mr. Leland 
some money on it!” 

His shamed protests did not convince 
either of them. And when, the next 
day, Leland managed to get a little less 
than half the emerald’s value for them 
they congratulated themselves on their 
incomprehensible luck and a week later 
they arrived in sight of the Statue of 
Liberty. 


will get us 


CHAPTER VI. 


By Jove!” 


“é 


Whitney’s chuckle drew 
attention 
and rolls, served in the privacy of their 
hotel room. 


Francine’s from her coffee 


She looked up, pulling the silk bed 
quilt about shoulders. \fter a 
month of tropical heat the crisp spring 
weather of chilled 
oughly. 

“Listen to this.” Still chuckling, he 
read from the morning paper: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Foster, whose un- 
expected marriage startled society more than 
a month ago, have returned from their honey- 
moon on the groom's yacht, the Sea Gull, 
which has figured largely entertain- 
that have marked him as a king of 
They are staying at the Vanderbilt 
present, as the town house 

Mrs. Edgerton Foster is planning 
to entertain extensively for them this sum- 
mer, at her Long Island home, and 


her 


Gotham her thor- 


in many 
ments 
hosts. 
for the 

is closed. 


Foster 


there 
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Mrs. Foster 
York society.” 


young will make her bow to 


New 
l'rancine hugged her knees, a puzzled 
frown etched between her brows. 

“It’s simple enough,” chortled her 
husband. ‘‘Mother’s off her high horse. 
She’s been particularly careful to keep 
any signs of a family break out of the 
papers. Rather decent of her, at that.” 
He came over to the edge of the bed 
and took his wife’s slim hand. ‘You'll 
be friends, won’t you?” he begged. 

“Ts it up to me?” Her lips curved, 
but her lovely eyes had a hint of steel 
in their depths. She hadn’t forgotten 
their one meeting. 

“Tt will be; she’ll make the amende 
honorable—and do it 
I'm not mistaken.” 

“She’s your mother, Whitney; I'll be 
courteous naturally.” 

“I'd like her to love you.” He could 
“And it'll be de- 
cidedly to our advantage to be on good 
terms with them.” 

She was silent, 
meant. It was amazing, the way money 
slid from their grasp. It melted, di- 
minished to nothing, of its own accord. 
\nd Whitney 


would take kindlv to the obvious course 


handsomely, if 


be very winning. 


knowing what he 


she wondered whether 


that lay before them—a job, an inex- 
pensive flat, no more costly night life. 
To her, with tumultuous 
and unaccustomed delights, the 
was far from pleasant. They would 
both take reluctant leave of pleasure, 
knew. But it didn’t occur to her 
that thev might not take leave of it. It 
might be necessary, though, 


intoxicated 
vista 


she 


for him to 
from his them 


until 


borrow father to 
through they both found work. 
Che yacht was already put up for sale, 


carry 


but they couldn't depend upon its pur- 
chase money. 

Indolently, hands clasped behind her 
dark-gold head, Francine contemplated 
getting up. She'd have to start looking 
for an apartment that 
Ashe, who, with Lester 


day. Laura 
Howard, had 
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spent the previous evening with them— 
a celebration of their return, to which 
at least two empty bottles in the next 
room testified—had mentioned a vacant 
floor in the house next to hers. It was 
worth looking at. 

She sat up, a sleepy, charming figure, 
and thrust out a tentative foot in search 
of a slipper, but got no farther, for the 
bedside phone shrilled. 

“lVho?” she asked, then, putting one 
palm across the mouthpiece, turned to 
\Vhitney. “It’s your mother calling!” 

He groaned amusedly. 

“Great Scott! And the © sitting 
room’s a wreck. These morning calls! 
Have her come up, of course.” 

He darted into the adjoining room 
as she hung up the receiver, coming 
hack a moment later ludicrously laden 
with a tray of glasses, and the débris of 
a late lunch. 

“’ll be the reception committee while 
vou're dressing,” he offered amiably. 
There was a knock on the door and he 
sprang to answer it.. 

His mother, beautifully gowned, 
erect, poised as she always was, stood 
on the threshold. But Whitney, who 
knew her well, sensed that under the 
poise there was insecurity. She smiled, 
and the corners of her mouth were 
tremulous. He greeted her as af- 
fectionately as if nothing had happened. 

“It’s splendid to see you, mother. 
You’re handsomer than ever.” That 
always pleased her. ‘Francine will be 
out in a few minutes. We both over- 
slept.” 

He was so handsome in a russet 
dressing gown she herself had chosen 
for him! And now he was no longer 
hers, but this chit of a girl’s; and she, 
his mother, was calling on him in their 
very temporary home and apologizing 
for the earliness of her call. Her proud 
spirit rebelled at the hurt, but she 
quelled it, asking in cool tones about 
their trip. They were no closer to the 
intimacies than this ten minutes later, 
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when the bedroom door opened and 
Francine, slim and pale ina crépe 
frock that accentuated her youth and 
fragility, stood before them. 

Mrs. Foster, knowing what was re- 
quired of her, set about to do it. She 
couldn’t be hostile; there was too much 
at stake. And it was she who had cried 
truce. Ah, well, it might have been 
worse; this girl might be a lady, from 
her bearing, her delicately cut features. 
And even on that dreadful morning at 
Cliff House she had acquitted herse:i 
very well. 

She came to where her daughter-in- 
law waited and spoke very simply. 

“T’ve come to ask forgiveness for my 
stupid—mistake. I was 
very much in the wrong.” 

Handsomely done, thought Whitney 
admiringly. sut why did Francine 
hesitate? He had a confused idea that 
they should have kissed. 

“It was quite understandable,” depre- 
cated Francine. “And it’s so nice of 
you to have come this morning,” 

A gleam of approbation lighted the 
elder woman’s cold, blue eyes. The girl 
was no fool, and her breeding was 
obvious. 

They talked inconsequentially, still 
keeping the impregnable barrier be- 
tween them, a barrier strengthened by 
every casual word, as women know how 
to do. And it was the girl who deftly 
came to Mrs. Foster’s point. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps. Mrs. Foster never 
knew. 

“Whitney’s apartment is sublet, you 
know. We’re flat hunting, or shall be 
by this afternoon. As soon as we’re 
settled you'll dine with us?” 

Whitney’s mother drew a faintly 
sibillant breath. This mustn’t happen. 

“But you can’t summer in town!” she 
protested. ‘‘You’ll come to Cliff House, 
of course. I came this morning to tell 
you that.” 

Francine looked at her husband, who 
seemed to like the idea. 


discourteous, 
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“It's sweet of you, but I’m afraid it 
isn’t feasible * she began. 

“Why not?” Whitney inquired dryly. 
“To be perfectly frank, mother, we’d 
like nothing better. Our cruise left us 
very much on our uppers—without a 
sou marqué, as a matter of fact.” 

“We were going to get jobs,” Fran- 
cine explained. ¢ 

“Your father will see to your check- 
ing account,” murmured Mrs. Foster, 
smoothing a bit of embroidery on her 
gown. 

An insidious things money. 

“T’d rather not,” pleaded Francine. 
“I’m sure you'll understand, Mrs. 
Foster, if we don’t accept: but under 
the circumstances——- I know how 
vou must feel toward me; I don’t blame 
vou for it the least little bit!. I want 
you to like me—perhaps, after a while, 
for Whitney’s sake, to love me. But 
I’ve no right, marrying him against 
vour will, and his father’s, to foist my- 
self upon you. I shouldn’t be welcome, 
and I-should be most unhappy!” 

“Shall IT be quite frank?” 
Foster’s eyes gleamed. 

“Of course,” acceded Francine. 

Whitney, leaning against the window 
frame, looked far down upon Fourth 
\venue, where traffic crawled beetlelike 
in the bright sunlight. Privately, he 
thought Francine very foolish. 

“You've no right not to come to Cliff 
House, then. You did marry my son 
against my will, in the mad manner of 
your mad generation ; you weren't in his 
circle of friends, which would have 
made things look a little better. Every- 
body knows how sudden your decision 
must have been. He was practically en- 
gaged to Celia Cox, who is almost one 
of the family. Let me speak, Whit- 
ney.” She stilled her son with an 
imperious gesture. “If, on top of 
everything else you have done, you per- 
sist in keeping him away from his fam- 
iy, his friends, cultivating the scandal 
whose seeds you have sowed—I can’t 


Mrs. 


Ainslee’s 


ever forgive you. You owe us some- 
thing, you know.” 

“T know.” Francine 
fringe of her sash. 

“People are talking, laughing, though 
I’ve done all | could to stop the gossip. 
As soon as [| learned of your—mar- 
riage I put up a front for all our sakes; 
and now, if after all I’ve done, you and 
Whitney don’t come home 

“We will,” promised the girl. 
sorry to have hurt you like this!” 

Mrs. Foster drew a victorious breath. 

“That’s settled, then. Your rooms 
will be waiting for vou. You shall have 
the east wing.” Momentarily she 
softened. “It’s a big house, my dear; 
too big for two elderly people.” 

She didn’t stay long. After she had 
gone Francine thought whimsically that 
she should have felt like Cinderella re- 
turning to the prince’s palace in the 
royal coach, with the lost slipper on her 
foot. Instead, she was conscious of a 
vast depression. Whitney, jubilant, had 
no such reactiow Things were coming 
out better than he had dreamed they 
ever would. 

Francine, in his arms, laughed a little 
sadly. 

“We're bought out!” 

“But solvent again,” he reminded her. 
“T’m net so sure,” she sighed. 

She was even the en- 


twisted the 


“T’'m 


less 


sure as 


suing weeks sped by, although at Cliff 


House everything was done for her 
pleasure and physical comfort. The ex- 
treme refinement of luxury was to be 
found there; mere money didn’t make 
life the even, perfect thing it was in the 
big house. It took more than simple 
expenditure to assure that degree of 
perfection. It took mind and taste and 
a love of beauty in every form. 
Francine should have been happy. It 
was an outward and visible triumph, 
her coming to Foster’s home, where she 
was féted as a bride should be: dinners 
and teas and garden parties were given 
for her on all sides, and not the least 
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of her triumphs was a dinner dance at 
the country club in her honor, sponsored 
by Celia Cox. 

And yet that particular conquest 
stabbed her. Perhaps it was meant to. 
Celia, a Juno in jade chiffons, insolently 
took possession of Whitney, pairing 
Francine off with a negligible man who 
bored her to distraction during the din- 
ner at the Cox home preceding the club 
dance. And all through the evening it 
was obvious to the company at large 
that Whitney still enjoyed playing about 
with Celia, married or not. That 
amused them all enormously. Young 
Mrs. Foster was pretty, exquisitely 
pretty, and sparkling with a naive 
gayety that charmed every one; and she 
wasn’t too naive to console herself with 
Lauren Sachs, that professional squire 
to dames. 

They couldn’t know, of course, that 
that afternoon she and Whitney had 
quarreled. Not bitterly, but bicker- 
ingly, the sort of encounter that lasts 
longer and leaves no definite chasm to 
be bridged by tears and kisses. It had 
started with some suggestion of his 
from his mother—inconsequential, but 
the spark to the tinder of their relation- 
ship. And it hadn’t ended. 

They were punishing each other, that 
foolish, futile evening, and succeeding 
admirably at it. Celia helped, of course, 
\nd later, at the club, where Mrs. 
Foster appeared with her shy, dis- 


tinguished husband, who was rarely in 
evidence, the punitive offense was re- 
sponsible for the 
thought, a prayer, a plan. 
an alcove of the ballroom, her eyes on 


conception of a 
She stood in 
Whitney and the Brunhilde as 
they passed her. 

“A lovely creature,” murmured Ed- 
gerton Foster absently, watching, for 
his part, his son’s wife. 

“Magnificent.” Emily Foster took 
for granted other people’s trends of 
thought. And now she could think of 
nothing but Celia, upon whom Whitney 


ereen 


“Tf 
” she whispered 


had looked with open devotion. 
she were his wife 
to herself. 

A voice addressed her over her 
shoulder, and she turned to greet Tracy 
Markson, who, in his evening clothes, 
suggested a haggard fawn, amusing 
himself in a peopled world. She didn’t 
care for him personally; resented his 
dissipations, his former intimacy with 
Whitney, which had cooled off visibly 
of late, it seemed to her. She never 
knew just what had happened that mo- 
mentous night; Whitney had known 
what her reaction toward Francine’s 
part in jt would be, and had kept the 
truth from her. And most of all she 
resented certain vague rumors floating 
about from time to time to the effect 
that every scandal in their small, walled- 
in world that found its way out, and 
into the pink print of libelous journals, 
was known to him. They never came 
to anything, these rumors, but a few 
people were discreet enough to omit him 
from their invitation lists, which made 
her punctiliously include him whenever 
she entertained. He was Sylvia Van 
Brunt’s son, whatever else he was. And 
she and his dead mother had grown up 
together. 

“Odd that Celia should be dining the 
new Mrs. Whitney, when we've all been 
waiting for her to fill that enviable po- 
herself.” He had an uncanny 
trick of reading the thoughts of women. 


sition 


‘But congratulations on the daughter- 
in-law; she handles herself well, doesn't 
she?” 

Which was a not-so-delicate implica- 
tion of two things: 
rity, and her unwise 


Francine’s obscu- 
conquest of the 
half-dozen men surrounding her. 
“We're very 
stated Mrs. Foster, giving him a Roland 
for his Oliver, as she always could. 
Presently he leit her to join the black- 
coated group holding court about Fran- 
cine. It was an odd meeting—their 
first, since the night that turned the 


proud of her, of course,” 
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girl's career. Some one started to in- 
troduce him, but was waved aside. 

“We're old friends, Mrs, Foster and 
1!” he mocked gently. 

Francine, her gayety extinguished, 
gave him a formal greeting. Some un- 
understood fear touched her as he stood 
there, paying extravagant tribute with 
smiling lips and watching her with cold 
and dispassionate eyes. She hated his 
eyes. They were reptilian. And, en- 
meshed in circumstance, she could only 
let him lead her out upon the floor. 

“What an extremely clever young 
woman you are!” he told her admir- 
ingly. ‘“‘Not one woman in a thousand 
could have done as much in as short a 
time.” 

“Are you congratulating me upon my 
marriage?” Her eyes weren't dancing 
at the moment. The girl had gained 
amazing poise. Marriage did that to 
some women. 

“Upon your skill!” He bowed. 

Lauren Sachs, coming up just then 
to claim his dance, ended the interlude. 
But the evening was spoiled for Fran- 
cine. Perhaps, because at that moment 
she saw Whitney, who, as usual, had 
spent a great deal of time at the im- 
promptu bar in the men’s coatroom, 
come out of a secluded corner with 
Celia on his arm. So she was still being 
punished! And Markson stood smiling 
just behind her. A devil danced in 
either eye as she tucked a hand under 
Sach’s ever-ready arm. 


“Let’s flirt by moonlight,” she sug- 
gested to handsome Lauren, who spe- 
cialized in pretty wives. 

“Agreed!” 

And so they 
and Markson continued to smile. 


danced veranda-ward, 


The season wore on. June came and 


went, bringing quantities of late-comers 
to the shore. And Cliff House was al- 
full. Gayety left no time for 
anything else; and gayety 


ways 


meant an 


eternal round of parties; and parties 
meant people—and Celia Cox. Some- 
how, she was always on hand. As an 
old friend of the family, as Whitney’s 
favorite playmate. 

There were moments when Francine 
wanted to fling herself upon the spokes 
of the ferris wheel of pleasure, hold it 
back, if she could, so that she and Whit- 
ney might not always be separated by 
the space its turning kept between them. 
She knew, in those desperate, frustrated 
moments, that it would go on, if she 
did, flinging her aside, leaving 
crushed. There were other moments 
when it could not go its round fast 
enough to suit her feverish desire, when 
people who lived for the hour were the 
most important things in the world, ex- 
cept the hectic hours for which they 
lived. 

Francine liked her retiring father-in- 
law .and regretted his frequent absences 
from the household. 

She and Mrs. Foster got on fairly 
well together, outwardly at least. Fran- 
cine was too proud to plead for her 
husband, who was slowly slipping away 
from her; proud to accuse his 
mother of thrusting Celia between them 
at every turn, of forcing her, his wife, 
to snatch at the attentions of other men 
Lauren Sachs!—lest she be ig- 
and forgotten. Instead, in the 
hot-headed fashion of youth, she took 
what she could get, and pretended it 
was what she wanted. 

And then, ironically enough, after a 
tennis tournament to which he had 
taken Celia, and an intimate hour of 
cocktails and talk in the Cox drawing- 
room, Whitney approached jealousy. 

He came to his room while 
she was dressing for dinner, dismissing 
the maid, whom she 
mother. 

“You're getting talked about,” he 
opened fire. “You and Lauren Sachs 
are bracketed together wherever you go, 
and it looks like the devil.” 


her 


too 


—of 


nored 


wife’s 


shared with his 
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Primitively, she liked the idea of his 
being jealous. 

“He’s my friend,” she fended. It 
was quite true. ‘The only one of all 
these people who really likes me. The 
others are hostile, or amused! [’m— 
alien, you see.” ~ 

“What rot! These friendships are 
a specialty with him; and my wife isn’t 
going to make a public fool of herself 
if | can help it.” He was sensitive, this 
hoy husband of hers, and the memory 
of Celia’s careless reference to the flir- 
tation rankled in him. “Cele says the 
club’s alive with it; your early morning 
rides are the diversion of the place.” 

Francine clenched her small hands. 
Celia! So they dicussed her, did they? 

“You ignore your own friendship 
with her, I notice. Why am / not the 
injured party?” 

“\Ve were children together.” 

She wouldn’t betray her jealousy, her 
hurt. 

“T don’t mind her, but your incon- 
sistency, is maddening. My rides with 
Lauren! If you didn’t spend your 
mornings sleeping off your drinks, I 
might ride with you. He's a pleasanter 
playmate before breakfast.” 

He was bested, and furious, with 
himself, with her, with Celia, who had 
hinted at many things. A childish de- 
sire to smash something came over him. 
\ Tanagra figure stood on the mantel, 
close at hand. The tilt of the head had 
reminded him of Francine, so he had 
hought the thing. His hand moved con- 
vulsively, and a moment later the bit 
of clay lay shattered on the hearth. 

Francine, hair brush in hand, stared 
at the fragments with horrified eyes 
which slowly lifted to his. The danc- 
ing girl he had named for her, in a mo- 
ment of absurd tenderness, such as 
belongs only to lovers, lay broken by 
his hand. 

“You've broken it!’ she told him pit- 
eously. “Oh!” 

It symbolized everything to her, the 
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shattering of the tiny porcelain figure. 
She turned away, blind to his gesture 
of regret, lids quivering over unshed 
tears, throat contracted with grief. 

He misunderstood the gesture. So 
she’d have none of him! He turned, 
and the door jarred shut behind him. 

Alone, she slid to her knees beside 
the tiled hearth, that had become the 
bier of her love itself, she thought 
drearily. The pathos of those broken 
bits!’ She touched one, and gave way 
to soundless, dreadful grief that racked 
and hurt. But no one should hear her 
weeping, she determined; so _ she 
strangled her sobs and checked the tears 
that stained her cheeks. She heard 
some one move outside her door. The 
maid, or Whitney, waiting. He 
shouldn’t know she cared! She didn’t 
care, she argued with herself. Just then 
the dinner gong sounded, and she re- 
membered this was her birthday. 
People would be waiting downstairs for 
her now. 

She went to the dressing table, pow- 
dered away all traces of her tears, 
thrust shell pins into the twist of her 
hair that waved so beautifully. She 
must be gay. Gay! Again she heard 
some one moving outside her door. Had 
she no pride? 

Her charming, untrained voice 
achieved a snatch of song, lilting and 
carefree, and footsteps retreated down 
the hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The birthday party lasted late, hav- 
ing transferred itself from Cliff House 
to the club, and then to a Long Island 
inn that specialized in such affairs. As 
parties went, it was most successful. 
Whitney drank recklessly throughout 
the evening, after leaving his mother’s 
house, but Celia kept him in hand, which 
was just as well, every one said, because 
Mrs. Whitney was taken possession of 
by Lauren Sachs and accordingly ig- 
nored her husband. 
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It ended at last, as all parties do. 

“Do we ride this morning?” inquired 
Lauren, his yellow eyes resting warmly 
upon Francine, muffled to her chin in 
a mink wrap, as he handed her into her 
machine. Markson, who had shadowed 
her all evening, stepped out of the 
shadow. He was week-ending at Cliff 
House, to Whitney’s distaste. The old 
mockery curled his long upper lip at the 
diffidence she showed for an instant. 

“You'll never be up in time!” said 
Francine, smiling. 

“If I thought there was any danger 
of that I wouldn’t go to bed,” Lauren 
assured her, still retaining her restless 
hand. 

To be perfect in some one’s eyes! 

“T’ll come.” She nodded dismissal 
as her husband and Celia, whom they 
were taking home, joined them; then 
leaned back wearily to escape being 
drawn into their intimate talk. 

The excitement of the night had gut- 
tered out; she couldn’t have danced or 
smiled again to save her soul, she 
thought. Speech was an effort bevond 
words. In the lassitude that stole over 
her all she wanted was to get home, 
crawl to bed, sleep dreamlessly as long 
as it was possible. 

But, as it turned out, there was some- 
thing more in store for her. 

Whitney got out of the car at the foot 
of the hill to see that Celia got safely 
to her door, and told Griggs to drive 
on as he could take the climb on foot. 

A few minutes later, when [rancine, 
avoiding each moment alone with Tracv 
Markson, hurried into the house she no- 
ticed a blade of light under the library 
door. . 

“Trancine !”’ 

She paused, with one hand on the 
banisters, and turned to see Whitney’s 
father, a thin, stooping figure, outlined 
against the room's light. She didn’t 
even want to talk to him, though they 
were almost friends. But at his request 
she followed him into the book-lined 


room, let her fur cape slide from her 
shoulders. 

“Your birthday gift,” he explained 
shyly, holding out a velvet case. “I 
was sorry not to have got out in time 
for your dinner, but I’ve been unmerci- 
fully busy of late.” 

The lid flew back, and a_ wild-rose 
flush of delight dyed the girl's pallor. 
Against the velvet lay a magnificent 
bauble, a sapphire and diamond brace- 
let of flexible, platinum links. The 
workmanship was superlative, and the 
value of the thing no small matter. But 
what touched her most was that her 
father-in-law had remembered her 
birthday, had shown her in this fashion 
that she mattered. 

“It’s perfectly beautiful!” She held 
out her wrist for him to snap it in place. 
“T love you for thinking of me!” 

“I think a great deal of you.” He 
held her hand, patting it. “Even if 
you were not Whitney’s wife, Francine, 
you would be dear to me. As it is, I 
am happy to know he has won, so beau- 
tiful and charming a woman.” 

If he knew how close they were to 
the open breach! Did he guess it? 

“Everything’s all right between 


you?” he asked, in vague anxiety. 


What use was 
there in keeping up the pretense? 

“It isn’t. Everything is 
[ don’t know how, or Tears 
threatened her voice. “‘It isn’t his fault, 
or mine; but I don’t belong here. Our 
marriage was a mistake. We've got to 
face it.” 

Edgerton Foster moved in the great 
chair that seemed to swallow him, beat- 
ing soft time upon its arm. 

“Shall I tell vou why things are 
crumbling?” he asked. “Because, my 
child, vou have built no foundations for 
your life together; you have built noth- 
ing, for that matter. And there’s very 
little besides the building. What there 
is, vou have both run through already: 
shared pleasures, excitements, interests 


She shook her head. 


crumbling. 
why.” 
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that puff out as fast as they ignite. I 
know. I’ve tried both things. I’m a 
rich man, Francine, a rich man, as my 
father was before me. But money 
doesn’t give the real vitalities of 
life; having done with pleasures, fol- 
lies—I squandered my potentialities for 
jleasure in my youth, you see, as you 
and Whitney are doing—at sixty I’m a 
who can do nothing but 


1 
| 


me 


ired old man 


vork for what I already have.” 

back- 
his wastrel vouth, but 
forward, down a spent old age. It was 


He seemed to be looking not 
vard, through ] 
vista. Francine, 

she was, looked down it, too. 
‘s a treadmill! But we can't get 


¥, a rather tragic 
‘ 


, you he assured her. 


“You're not imbued with these things as 
Whitney is. 
with 


can, 


Break away, and take him 
Be poor for a while; work 
for what you want, and the achievement 
will be sweet. Laugh, if you will—it’s 
old stuff, this capitalist’s advice to the 
young, it’s 
true. 


vou. 


but like most trite things, 
My God, how true it is!” 

He rose 
ment, 


rug, 


in the bitterness of the mo- 
wandered the priceless 
clasping and unclasping his thin, 
blue-veined hands. 
Amazingly, 


across 


Francine felt the pathos 
' 


the man’s life. 


late, 


+ 
( 


I’m afraid, for us to 
together- rr 


on ‘ 1 
\\nitnev Ss Ke\ 


her in 
e came 


a | kon aid - 
V-iOOKINEG Maid ser 


the breakfast room, when s! 


i 
down in putty-linen riding clothes, and 
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even the groom who brought her horse 
up the walk seemed to disapprove of 
the young mistress’ early rising after 
the late festivities of the night before. 
She shared his views until she had can- 
tered briskly along the beach road for 
a few minutes, and the salt breeze and 
the early morning sunlight made life a 
little more worth the living. 

\nd by the time she reached Lauren 
Sachs’ rambling cottage on the point, 
and hailed him from the gate, her spirits 
had effervesced slightly. No woman in 
her twenties reaches the point of despair 
where the thought of a potential lover at 
her feet will not lighten the dark road. 

Francine’s relationship with Lauren 
was, in all likelihood, the most decent 
woman friendship he had ever known. 
Generally speaking, the terms of his at- 
tentions were on a different basis. The 
Long Island colony in which they dwelt 
nad good reason to doubt his Platonic 
intent with any woman, for the charm- 
ing gentleman had figured more or less 
discreetly in various social upheavals. 
But was different. He told 
himself with whimsical solemnity, soon 
after he met her, that he’d be damned if 
he wouldn’t either go to the dogs with 
her—more_ definitely, the southern 
coast of China, or some other paradise 


Francine 


of the lost—or reform his ways for her. 
Which, considering how little money 
he had and much of 


I a flair for 
sinfulness, 


betokened the best 
and most serious of intentions. 
They walked their 


e } 
eat secluded bvroad, 


Ia iV, 


how 
pleasant 


horses down a 
and Lauren, 
sensing her unresistance, the apathetic 


unhappiness underlying all her wistful 
gayety, took advantage of it, being 
Lauren. 

‘Poor child!” He caught her 
hand, as they brought their horses to a 
“What 


He had hee: 


free 
standstill. is wrong?” 

confidant often enough 
to know each trick of the game. but 
this time he was unprepared for her 
direct simplicity. She told him of the 
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quarrel, the night before, and of her 
own helplessness. 

“I’m beaten, you see, on her ground,” 
she ended. “Oh, it’s fair enough. I 
knew it might happen when I married 
him. But it hurts—it hurts! What 
can I do, Lauren?” 

It was his moment and, amazingly, 
he didn’t misuse it. It was a tempta- 
tion to take her in his arms, to console 
her with a tenderness that might, for 
the moment, have made its mark. But 
he didn’t. 

“You might dispense with Whitney 
altogether and try me instead,” he sug- 
gested lightly, while his sun-flecked eyes 
implored. 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t dispense with 
Whitney. I love him. Perhaps that’s 
the trouble!” 

For all their vicarious flirtation of the 
past month—a very public flirtation it 
had been—in the solitude of this leafy 
lane he only held her gauntleted hand, 
when she might so easily have been in 
his arms, her lips quiescent under his. 
But that was like Francine. She had 
told him, when he had tried to play the 
lover one night in a secluded corner: 

“T don’t kiss behind doors, Lauren! 
I'll flirt with you outrageously where 
people are—it’s fun to shock them— 
and I'll go Cele and her crowd one bet- 
ter every time; but always in public. 
This isn’t playing the game, and it’s 
only a game, you know!” 

The darling! He thought of that 
now, and sighed, as he lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“You really care, don’t you?” 
tone had altered completely. 
swer wasn’t needed. “Then stick it out, 
Francine; he doesn’t give a hang for 
been friends always, and 
more, though that’s not her 
fault, or your mother-in-law’s.” He 
grimaced. “The tricks are vours, if you 
want them, and you say you do. Whit’s 
a dear fellow; hang on to him. You’re 
both spoiled children, you know. And 


His 
Her an- 


Cele. They've 


nothing 
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he’s far too much under his mother’s 
thumb. but don’t forget that you’ve 
been eating up excitement, too; and that 
you’ve amused yourself with me as 
much as he has been camping on Cele’s 
well-laid-out trail.” 
“T know that. 
you see!” 


But he doesn’t mind, 
It was only his vanity that 
was touched, she knew. 

“Mind?” Lauren uttered a_ short 
laugh. “He isn’t commonly civil to me; 
but he’s as proud as Lucifer himself. 
And that mother of his—amiable lady! 
—is itching to make trouble. He’s your 
husband; take him out of the vicious 
circle, and I'll dine with you in Flat- 
bush, if need be. Foster, senior, likes 
you, doesn’t he? That ought to help.” 

“He’s a dear,” she agreed quickly. 
His gift, which she had slipped on her 
wrist before coming out, incongruously 
enough, still gave her childish pleasure. 
She let it glisten in the sunlight. “This 
is his birthday gift to me.” 

“It’s a 
Lauren. 


lovely thing,” approved 
“And it’s very decent of him, 
but quite to be expected 
dear, I won’t ride back with vou; it’s 
much too early for you to be here, by 
the way. Go home, and have things out 
with Whitney. It won’t hurt you to be 
1 bring him to 


(And now, my 


a little humble—and it'll 
your lovely feet. ll 
on it.” 


stake money 


Francine gave him an April smile. 
“You've 
Lauren!” 


' , 
made me absurdly happy 


He laughed—bitterlv. 

“By sending you into his 
worthy arms! 
pulse! But 


most un- 
Damnable quixotic im- 
such radiant 
capacities for joy, Francine, that no one 
. least 


you've 


can stand seeing you unhappy. I 
of all.” 


She gave him both her hands 


“Would you let me kiss you, for the 


first and last time?’ he asked under 


his breath. 
She nodded, and he leaned over the 
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edge of his saddle toward her upturned 
face. 

“You'd rather I wouldn't,” he whis- 
pered, his lips close to her own. “I like 
you better for it!” 

’ And, in lieu of her lips, he raised 
both small hands to his flushed, brown 
cheeks, kissed first one, then the other. 
And then abruptly they wheeled apart 
as the soggy thump of horse’s hoofs 
on turf was blown toward them. Across 
the field behind them cantered horse and 
rider that seemed one body, so perfectly 
in unison were they. Only Markson 
rode like that. It was he, his teeth 
sleaming in the sunlight. Sachs swore 
softly. And the newcomer’s 
bland greeting, and Francine’s level, in- 


after 


terpretative glance, there was nothing 
for him to do but chat for an embar- 
rassed moment or two, before cantering 
off. What damnable luck! If it had 
been any one but Markson! 

thought [Trancine confusedly, 
as Markson suited his mare’s pace to 


How, 


hers, did one explain such an incident? 
didn’t. The silence, whose awk- 
wardness was all on her 
broken soon enough. 

“As T remember it,” . reminisced 
Markson, “T hadn’t Lauren’s luck upon 
a similar occasion.”” The man positively 


One 


side, was 


purred. 
“He didn’t kiss-me!” flared Francine. 
“| shouldn’t have taken the short 
cut,” regretted the man beside her. 
“Were you following me?” she de- 
manded, at a sudden thought. 
“Let us say that I shared your desire 
an early ride,” he suggested 
amiably. “You passed under my win- 
dow as I was quenching my most ex- 
cusable thirst. Rotten liquor they had 
at the inn.” 
“Why?” She ignored the interpola- 
“Dear, direct lady!” His eyes 
weren't pleasant. She hadn't been over- 
civil to him these past months, and he 
enjoyed this turn of affairs. 
3—Ains. 


“I’m far 


from vindictive; but hope springs eter- 
nal, and you've treated me shabbily for 
a long time, because I once took advan- 
tage of what was offered me.” 

Francine, at bay, felt the same sensa- 
tion of being cornered, smothered, steal 
over her. The man was vile. He put 
out his hand; reined in her horse. 

“What do want?” she asked. 
She had heard the whispers about him. 

He flushed, his eyes gleaming in an 
ugly way. 

“The same opportunity, offered again 
~and Lauren’s luck!’ 

She was hysterically grateful that 
they were in sight of kitchen gardens, 
and at the same time sorry that she 
couldn’t strike him with her silver-han- 
dled riding crop. He her hand 
tighten upon it, and involun- 
tarily. 

“Not this time, my lady!” 

“Do you think for an instant vou can 
force me even to speak to you after this 
morning?” she whispered. Her clear 
eyes were bright with the tawny hue of 
rage that glints in gray eyes. 

“Stu@born child!” 

“You must leave Cliff House to-day,” 
she stormed. 

His temper 
insolence. 


you 


saw 
smiled 


chafed at the bit of 

“My dear girl, are vou in any position 
to dictate to me on any point? No. / 
dictate.” He laughed. “You're in my 
hands, and vou know it. Supposing, 
say, a column or so should appear in 
one of those much-disdained 


that 


weeklies 
everybody scorns and everybody 


reads exploiting these early morning 


trysts of and Sachs have 
started gossip already, you know. Very 
little more is needed to convict you so- 
cially, for all time. 
tion!” 

“It’s grotesque!” cried Francine. 

“Mrs. think 
so. The scandal would horrify her, but 
between you and me, she'd take advan- 
tage of the implication, and see that 


yours; you 


Vulgar indiscre- 


Foster, senior, wouldn’t 
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Whitney did. I’d hate to see you lose 
out so completely, after making your 
big coup!” 

Though she was sickened by the 
whole episode, she had to smile at that. 
Did he think it was the Foster money 
she wanted? He was striking deeper 
than that, and not knowing it. If his 
threats should hold water, and an in- 
sidious attack upon her should be made 
through his unsecrupulousness, what 
chance would she have then? What 
Markson said was true. And what peo- 
ple whispered about him was true, too, 
then. His business was the baiting of 
silly women. 

“This sort of thing is your profes- 
sion, isn’t it? You know whereof you 
—threaten!” The scorn in her voice 
was searing. 

He shrugged airily. 

“One must live. And fools deserve 
the sum total of their folly.” 

To be cornered by this man’s inso- 
lence, lose Whitney at last through some 
one else’s cheating! She couldn’t lose 
him, she knew suddenly. She had dis- 
covered, when Lauren offered her all he 
had to offer, that Whitney’s uncertain 
love was all that mattered. She wanted 
nothing else. She must have a chance, 
a fair chance, to win and keep the thing 
that meant happiness or heartbreak to 
her! 

“You have your price, then?” 

“You know what it is.” His eyes 
told her horribly. 

“T’ll give you a higher one.” She 
tore the gleaming bracelet from her 
wrist, and flung it at him. Before he 
could speak she had struck her mare 
smartly and was off in a cloud of dust. 

He sat there, weighing the jeweled 
bangle, gnawing at his nether lip. So 
the little devil thought he went in for 
blackmail, did she? Or was that merely 
an added insult? In any event, this 
rather valuable trinket was the price 
of his silence. It was also—he showed 
his teeth at the thought—an added hold 


Ainslee’s 


upon her. He’d keep it, though the 
vision of 2 sheaf of overdue bills rose 
before him tantalizingly, and hold it 
over her a little later on. On the whole, 
the morning had been well worth his 
early rising. Chuckling, he cantered 
back to Cliff House. 

All day Francine tried to maneuver 
a little time alone with her hushand. 
For the first time she realized how ut- 
terly the life they led separated them. 
He slept until noon, and a luncheon 
party at the club made it impossible for 
her to see him until she got back. Then 
he was with his mother and she had to 
pour tea for some people who motored 
out to call. 

Over the tea table, as she gave him 
the brew he fancied, she managed a 
word. 

“T’ve something to say to you, Whit- 
ney—if we’re ever alone.” 

A quick, troubled look shadowed his 
handsome features. Queer! 

“I’m sorry for yesterday,” he 
breathed in her ear. His eyes were alive 
to her loveliness, but he had to turn 
away and be polite to the titled Eng- 
lishwoman who sprawled in a garden 
chair close at hand, asking constant 
questions that had to have responses. 

But later on, as she went up the steps, 
he caught her hand. 

“T’ll come up just before dinner.” 

She nodded, radiant. But by the per- 
versity of fate their half hour together 
was not realized. Or perhaps not fate, 
but his mother, who watched the peace- 
making from beneath drooping, specu- 
lative lids, 

She had a nervous headache, and 


was the responsible party. 
whin- 
ingly she asked Whitney to come -and 
sit with her in her room. Celia ran i 
for dinner that night as her father was 
away. And so Francine, racked with 
uncertainty and wondering desperately 


g 
what excuse she 1ake for the 


would n 
loss of her father-in-law’s gift, came 
down to find her bending over some 
new prints, with Whitney explaining 
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them to her. She couldn't be anything 
but cold to them both. 

And the evening began frightfully. 

“I hear papa-in-law has come across 
handsomely,” drawled Celia, nodding to 
her. “I’m mad about sapphires! Do 
show me the trophy.” Her 
were often barbed. 


words 


Markson, who was leaving on a later 
train, smiled from the doorway. 

“You didn't 
Mrs. Foster. 

l‘rancine tried not to flush. 

“It didn’t look well with this frock,” 
she murmured. Which was stupid, be- 
cause she had on a blue-tissue wisp of 
a gown that would have been set off 
very well by the bauble. 

“She’s attacking your priceless taste,” 
Celia told Mr. Foster gayly 

He rose to the defense, teased the 
talked of 
things until dinner was announced 

\fterward, when he had shut him- 
self into his study, as was his custom, 


wear it,” complained 


unhappy girl gently, other 


four of them made up a table of bridge 
for Mrs. loster, who had a passion for 
the game. Whitney never would play, 
and, displeased by the evening, he wan- 
dered off with a book. Deadly evening, 
deadly bridge, thought Francine, her 
thoughts straying from the cards in her 
hand. had to 
hour Celia 

Markson, 
got the bid, she 


sake she 
halt 


when 


For decencv’'s 
\fter a weary 
openly 


play. 
vawned and, 
ho was her partner, 
flung down her hand. 
Play it for me,” she told him, and 
sauntered off to find her old playmate. 
And Francine, straining her ears to 
catch distant peals of mirth—Celia’s 
mirth, high-pitched and carrying, from 


the veranda—paid little enough atten- 
tion to the rest of the game. 

“Really, Francine,” scolded the elder 
woman after two hopeless blunders, 
“vou’d better not play any more if you 
can’t confine your attention to the cards 
before you! Either join the others, or 
play with us.” 


Markson, faintly amused, swept in 
the tricks, reached for his handkerchief. 
Francine, at a gasp from her mother- 
in-law, looked up to see him raise a fas- 
tidious wrist, from whose cuff link 
dangled a shining, jeweled chain. Her 
bracelet, which had rested in his pocket, 
had caught in the cuff link when he 
thrust his hand in for a handkerchief ! 

“Your bracelet!” said Mrs. Foster in 
a terrible voice. “Why——” 
gasped, and got no further. 

The man was really superb. Barely 
a flicker disturbed his countenance as 
he disentangled the delicate thing and 
handed it to Francine with a bow that 
was a mockery. He smiled. 

“Your daughter-in-law will tell you!” 


she 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The silence became a live thing, lurk- 
ing in every corner of the room. Fran 
cine, speechless with terror, huddled in 
her chair, conscious of the woman’s 
And 
her 
Her throat 


tense enmity, the man’s menace. 
far away, Whitney, ignorant of 
peril, was amusing himself, 
constricted. 

“If Mrs. Foster won’t speak, I 
must,” purred Markson. “This morn- 
ing she gave me the bracelet of her own 
accord.”” Under his evil eves she man- 
nod. “She happened to be in 

difficulty, a—shall we 
money difficulty ? 
this into 
rather 


aged to 
a certain say a 
and | agreed to turn 
cash for her. She was in 
need, and the end 
seemed to justify the means. I sug- 
gested that she make known her plight 
to you, but she preferred not to.” 

The diabolical manner in which he 
twisted the truth! Francine, 
dazed and despairing, up. 
Should she accede to this lie, enmesh 
herself still further in the dreadful net? 
She couldn’t. The truth, believable or 
not, was the only thing for her. She 
hated lies. Whatever she had done, she 


had done openly, sportingly. The only 


des] erate 


ironic 


stood 
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thing was to go on, ruin herself, if need 
be, but to go on honestly. 

“That isn’t true!” Her voice steadied, 
strengthened. “J’ll tell you why I gave 
it to him.” 

Markson, pushing back his chair, 
sprang to his feet. He wouldn’t have 
believed the girl capable of so much 
courage. By Jove, she was coming out 
with the whole thing! The veins stood 
out on his brow. 

When she reached the end of her 
story her mother-in-law, immovable in 
the shadow, spoke at last. To him, the 
son of her friend. 

“That you, a Van Brunt, could do 
this. Oh, Tracy, Tracy!” 

It was a_ futile, dreadful scene. 
Markson suffered remotely, for he had 
his moments of self-disgust. But his 
suffering was tempered with mingled 
admiration and thwarted rage at the 
girl. At the end Mrs. Foster pulled the 
bell cord. 


“Your part in this thing will never 
be known through me, Tracy, for your 
mother’s sake—on condition that you 


leave here. And, wherever you go, 
whatever you do, please remember that 
you once were a gentleman.” 

Just then a servant came in answer 
to her summons. 

“Mr. Markson is leaving by an earlier 
train,” she told the man. “Order the 
car, Falmouth, and fetch his bags.” 

So passed Markson. And still from 
the east veranda came snatches of talk 
and laughter. 

Mrs. Foster, who looked worn and 
old, beckoned to her son’s wife. 

“Come upstairs to my room,” she 
ordered coldly. “We cannot talk here.” 

Francine, still and pale, lifted her 
chin. 

“I have a right to be heard by my 
husband, Mrs. Foster.” 

“You had no right to disgrace him, 
no right to bring shame upon a good and 
honorable name. Your rights!’ She 
laughed on a bitter note. 


Ainslee’s 


Francine followed her upstairs, into 
the severely beautiful sitting room 
where only her intimates were per- 
mitted to come. Francine had only 
been there twice herself. And there, 
against a background of faded tapes- 
tries and Flemish oak, her mother-in- 
law held court. 

The pale culprit had little defense. 
There was no giving battle to that long- 
repressed tide of bitterness and hurt 
pride and mother hatred for the name- 
less young thing who had danced into 
her son’s life to the exclusion of her, 
his mother. 

“Your relations with Lauren Sachs 
are beside the point,” declared that in- 
exorable voice. “He is a man of the 
worst repute, and he will be credited 
with none but the lowest motives. That 
the affair should reach the point of 
blackmail is in itself enough to damn 
you. My son’s wife—the prey of a 
blackmailer!” Her thin hands clenched 
on her knee. “And if you had never 
seen the man, if this hideous episode 
were wiped out, it would make no real 
difference in your status in this house!” 

“You mean——” 

“Your marriage was a mad _ thing 
from start to finish. Did you think you 
could hold Whitney, when you married 
him for his money, and he married you 
in a spirit of bravado, infatuated for 
the moment? Bah!” 

“He loved me,” said Francine simply. 
“And I loved him.” 

“T am his mother ; I know his heart.” 

“But you haven’t it!” The girl, hurt 
to the quick, flung a shaft of her own. 
It did its work. 

Mrs. Foster leaned back, shut 
eyes, the lids quivering cruelly. 

“Neither have you. It belongs to 
Celia, Celia, from whom you took him. 
If it were not for you they would be 
happy together now, instead of having 
to snatch forbidden moments as they 
did to-night. You have a great deal 
to answer for, Francine.” 


her 
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Francine, her face hidden, recoiled 
from his mother’s words. Was it 
cruelty, retaliating cruelty, or was it the 
truth ? Fragments of remembered 
scenes came to her, one by one, fitted 
into a sorrowful mosaic. They were so 
often together, in a companionship that 
was complete in itseli. Once Whitney 
had been in love with her, he had ad- 
mitted to his wife. Had she, then, been 
only an infatuation of the moment? 
She looked back over the tempestuous 
months of Blind! 
Blind! 

“You are ruining his life, whether 
vou love him or 


her married life 


not. Deliberately you 
have led him into dissipations that have 
deteriorated him spiritually and physi- 
cally. He is drinking constantly, squan- 
dering his energies indifferently. The 
protect a man 
from himself, not urge him into these 


” 


oe 14 
wile will 


sort of 
devastating excitements. Celia— 
rancine lifted a protesting hand. 
“Vou've said 


enough. If he loves 


her, [’ve no right here.” 

Mrs. Foster seated herself at an an- 
scratch of a 
pen rasped in the girl’s ears. A mo- 
ment later she arose, fingering a green 
1; 


1 
a 


cient desk, and the heavy 


» of paper. 


‘You agree, then, to give my son up; 
1 


renounce all claims upon him—not 
see him again?” 
What did it matter? 
led wearily. 


“A 


quickly as 


Francine nod- 


divorce will be arranged as 
possible,” his mother. 
“You, I suppose, will have to sue; there 

uld he that 


will o1 


Said 
less notoriety way, and 
ily necessitate a few months in 
\estern State 
vou. This’’—she 
a check for fifty 

smiled 


l‘'rancine 


My lawver will see 
tendered the slip 1S 
She 


11 oo) 


thousand dollars. 
a wintry smile 


head. 


rled as she 


Her 
read the 
She made a quick gesture, and 
check fluttered to the floor, torn 


raised her proud 
short uppe1 
figures. 
the 


across. 
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“I'm giving Whitney back to you, 
Mrs. Foster, not selling him.” She 
pushed back her pale-bronze hair, 
turned to the door. ‘I must pack; I'd 
rather leave to-night.” 

The behind her. Mrs. 
Foster seemed to be fascinated by the 
green fragments on the rug. She 
stooped stiffly, recovered them, and, 
breathing hard from the unwonted 
exertion, as well as from the emotional 
excitement of the moment, stood look- 
ing at them in a puzzled way. Then, 
with a sigh, she tucked them awe, in a 
pigeonhole of the desk, locked it. 

Down the wide hall, behind closed 
doors, Francine knelt by a suit case. 
Most of the elaborate clothes she had 
acquired since her marriage sti!l hung 
in the wardrobe, in their scented bags. 
She the simplest things, 
things Whitney himself had bought for 
her during the first weeks of their mar- 
riage. She wanted to take nothing else 
from this house. The gold toilet set 
which his mother had g 
belated wedding present lay on the van- 
ity table. She let it stav there. 

The room, out of which Whitney’s 
opened, was full of a thousand mem- 
ories. Hot tears sprang to her eyes, to 
be dashed aside. Before another sum- 
mer it would be Celia’s room, and in the 
definite aura of trace 
of its other mistress would be teft. It 
gave her a queer, desolate feeling, being 
wiped out like that. To forget, and be 
She 


unable to stem the torrent 


door closed 


chose only 


given her as a 


her presence no 
I 


forgotten! slid to her he- 


side the bed, 


nilees 


of her grief. Better not to forget, 


than to lose all the bez 


even, 
as well as the 
pain, of remembering! Forget. As if 
she ever could! 

‘here wasn’t a great deal more to do, 
and at the very end, when she stood, 
hatted and wrapped, imprinting the dear 
gray room upon the of her mem- 
The adventure 


mustn't cling to the 


plates 
was tearless. 
ended; she 


ory, she 
was 
husk 
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Slowly she crossed the floor once 
more to where, on the mantel, stood an 
envelope, directed to her husband. She 
pulled the note from it, read again the 
lines she had written. She mustn’t see 
him again, but she wanted him desper- 
ately to understand. And if there were 
any mistake about his loving Celia 

I’m leaving like this, Whitney, 
things have come to an end. And 
quick ending’s always the _ best. Your 
mother will tell you all about everything. 
I'm sorry. Lauren and | are the best of 
friends, and no more than that. But that’s 
not why I’m leaving. I’m going away so 
that you and Celia can marry, and make a 
better thing of it than we did. 

You can get in touch with me through 
Laura Ashe. I'll go West and start pro- 
ceedings whenever you wish it. That's all, 
I think. Good luck to you, my dear. We've 
had some happy times together. 

FRANCINE. 


because 
a clean, 


She tucked the folded, scrawled sheet 
hack into its envelope, stood it against 
the bowl of flowers. That this should 
he her good-by! Gallantly she tried to 
smile. Better this than quarrels and 
recriminations and patched-up breaks 
that left everlasting scars. This was 
the sporting thing to do, however much 
it hurt. He'd still think her that, 
perhaps. 

She slipped out, suit case in hand; 
glanced up and down the hall. Through 
a green-baize door lay the servants’ 
quarters and the back stairway. She’d 
meet no one by that route. A second 
later the servants’ door swung to behind 
her. 

\n hour 
knocked 


Whitney’s 
her 


mother 
daughter-in- 
With 
an exclamation she entered the empty, 
brilliantly lighted chamber. Had the 
girl stolen away already? Mrs. Iloster 
saw the toilet tablet, 
with its burden of gold and glass, and 
knit troubled brows. Hadn’t she taken 
any of her belongings? The wardrobe 
was almost full. What a_ theatrical 
gesture, this leaving of gifts! Then 


later 
softly on 
law’s door, and knocked again. 


glanced about her, 


Ainslee’s 


she saw the note on the mantel and 
moved toward it, as if drawn by a mag- 
net. Curiously, she held it in her hand. 
What had Francine said to her son? 

Suddenly there flashed into her mind 
the vision of another scene not unlike 
this. She remembered, years and years 
ago, that a maid in her employ had dis- 
appeared. She saw herself entering the 
girl’s attic room, shuddering with dis- 
taste at its untidiness, and finding, on 
the deal dresser, a scrawled note that 
to her horror said good-by, and asked 
forgiveness. That night the girl’s body 
was cast on shore bv a high tide, and 
there was an inquest afterward. 
all very distressing. 

\n unreasonable fear assailed her. 
Francine couldn’t be guilty of such su- 
preme folly as that! 
the envelope, 


It was 


She ripped open 


her heart pounding; 


laughed in shaky relief when she had 
read the missive through. 
were behaving absurdly. 


Her nerves 


She read the note through once more, 
the words burning themselves upon 
her consciousness. Irritation seethed 
through her. Why had the girl left 
this sort of note? It was unneces- 
sary, and could only do harm. 

When Whitney read it he would be 
filled with dangerous sentiment for the 
girl he had married. The very fact of 
her going away in order to free him 
would be the thing to send him racing 
after her, forgetful of Celia. 

And she had opened it. Her thin, 
firm mouth tightened. She, his mother, 
should be permitted to have a share in 
the promotion of his happiness. These 
confusing ethical points! 

Above the Caen mantel twin sconces 
of candles lighted the room. The taper- 
ing points of light fascinated her. If 
he never saw that unnecessary, fare- 
well note! 

“For his sake,” she whispered, and 
held sheet and envelope to the flame. 
It caught at once, writhing like some- 
thing alive, and a minute later a pinch 
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of charred ash on the hearth was all 
that was left to tell Francine’s part of 
the story. Satisfied, Mrs. Foster left 
the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

When Whitney had taken Celia home 
he came back to Cliff House and went 
directly to his room. Their 
snatched peace-making earlier in the 
day had eased his mind tremendously, 
but he wanted a more complete recon- 
ciliation. He knocked very softly, so 
as not to disturb her if she were asleep. 
It was only eleven, but their dissipa- 
tions the night before had doubtless 
wearied her. There was no response, 
so, tired himself, he went to his room 
and was asleep in a very short space. 

He woke the next morning with the 
breakfast gong sounding in his ears. 
\fter a tub and shave, during which 
process he saw from his window his 
father rolling stationward, in the am- 
bitious way the old chap had of getting 
Wall Street before the 
rest of the world had one eye open, he 
And 
This time 
he opened the door, peered in. To his 
amazement, instead of seeing her curled 


wife’s 


to his offices 
knocked at Francine’s door again. 
again there was no response. 


up in bed, sound asleep, he saw an un- 
disturbed bed which obviously had not 
been slept in at all. He looked about 
blankly. What did it mean? 

Instinctively he turned to his mother. 
She never breakfasted downstairs, so he 
was sure of finding her in her rooms. 

She braced herself over her morning 
chocolate as he burst in upon her, pale 
and distrait. 

“Where’s Francine?” he 
“She’s not in her room 
there since last night!” 

“Sit down, Whitney.” 


demanded. 
hasn’t been 


She motioned 


him to a chair, wondering how to begin. 
Oh, yes; Lauren Sachs, and the brace- 


let bribe to Tracy. 
all! 
He didn’t let her tell the thing prop- 


The vulgarity of it 


erly, which was a consolation after- 
ward, when she realized how little she 
had told him. 

“Left me!” He seemed 
““Not—not for Lauren, mother!” 


dazed. 


She shook her perfectly coiffed gray 
head. 

“She said not; I believed her.” 
was a sop to conscience. 

“Then, why!” He 
tramped the floor. 
and why? 


That 


sprang up, 
“\Vhere did she go, 
Good heavens, we’ve been 
on the outs a good deal lately, but I 
never dreamed she'd do this. Mother, 
I must find her!” 

“My poor boy!” Mrs. Foster drew 
a deep breath, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. “I can tell you why: she mar- 
ried you for money, and she gave you 
up for money. It was very dreadful 
last night, when this thing happened. I 
wanted to spare you further shame. I 
offered her fifty thousand dollars to go 
quietly, so the thing might be hushed 
up. It was impossible, the whole situa- 
tion, Whitney.” 

He lunged into a chair, burying his 
face in his hands. 

“And she took it? 
mother, what have you 


Oh, 
done ?” 

She put her arms about him; vainly 
tried to comfort him. 

“Saved you, Whitney. She didn’t 
love you, dear.” She needn’t perjure 
her soul, after all. 

“She left me!” 


mother, 


His grief was intolerable to her. Her 
hand went out, toward the shut desk. 
One movement, and the torn halves of 
a check would bring balm to the boy’s 
tortured soul. But what then? A re- 
conciliation that wouldn’t last, a4 worse 
debacle a year or so hence. She couldn’t 
bear that. As it was, after his hurt 
vanity, his wounded pride, was healed, 
and the girl’s lovely image dimmed, he’d 
turn again to Celia. Celia, who would 
one day rule so well in this charming 
house. 
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“She spoke of divorce,” said Mrs. 
Foster quietly. 

He looked up sullenly. 

“T’'ll not free her!” 

“You wouldn't keep her bound if she 
wanted to be free. And, Whitney, 
there’s your own future to think of.” 
She must be careful, tactful, not rush 
things. “Some day you'll marry some 
dear, sweet girl who'll make up for all 
you've lost. You won’t deny me grand- 
children?” 

He laughed. 

“Marry again? 
rhyme? 


What's the nursery 


“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her.” 
The 
The was gay with 
sunshine and flowers, but its gayety im- 
pressed Whitney not at all. He looked 
in, half expecting to see I‘rancine feed- 


door slammed behind him. 


breakfast room 


ing the love birds in the window. 

“Grilled sweetbreads, sir?” suggested 
Falmouth, most perfect of butlers. The 
place was like a hotel, thought Whitney. 
l?ood. He didn’t want food. What did 
he want? 

“Never 
drink. 


whisky.” 


mind breakfast; | 
Several of them. 


want a 
Bring some 
“Very good, sir.” 

The pantry with interest. 
Young Mrs. Foster gone all of a sudden 
and Mr. Whitney before 
breakfast. It was a pleasant thought 
to contemplate, this early tippling. The 
interest in the was 
Straight 
whisky, with no breakfast, is known to 


seethed 


drinking 


servants’ quarters 


gratified before so very long. 


give a pleasant, warming glow in no 
time at all. By the time the contents 
of the bottle was appreciably diminished 
young Mr. 
to speak. 
“Are 
inquired. 
“Not exactly, sir. 
Whitney 
dignity. 


his cups, so 


Foster was in 


you married, Falmouth?” 


assumed 


“My own condition, Falmouth.” He 
poured out the last of the liquor, 
handed it solemnly to the butler. “In 
consideration of the int’rsting coinci- 
dence we'll drink to woman, lovely 
woman. To hell with ’em all!” 

And so the morning progressed. 


In New York, on a certain shabby 
square, a very few days later, Francine 
sat in a well-remembered blue-and- 
orange listening, over a tea cup, 
to Laura's dissertation on the male of 
the species. 


room, 


“Alimony, my dear, is your present 
interest in life, or ought to be,” di- 
gressed Miss Ashe at last. She had 
just heard the outline of Francine’s 
marital adventures was defi- 
nitelv in favor of a divorce. 

“But I don’t 
tested lrancine, 
amused. “‘] 


and she 
want alimony,” pro- 
half half 
wouldn’t take a settlement 
for anything, and I’m not even 
whether I’ll get a divorce.” 


vexed, 
sure 
Laura, flinging back her russet head, 
laughed. 

“My dear child! You've been lapped 
in luxury for months, and through one 
of life’s biggest ironies one gets accus- 
tomed to the trappings of wealth more 
easily than to anything else; you'll find 
can't do without it, and, luckily, 
there’s no reason why you should.” 

“Not his luxury! 
stupid. You know | 
penny from them!” 


you 


don't be 
take a 


Laura, 
couldn't 


“Your air of superior renunciation is 
superb,” said her friend. “Well, if you 
won't, you won't. Have you seen Hem- 
ing vet about getting back your job?” 
“To-day.” [*rancine 
with a grimace. 


sipped her tea 
“He took me to lunch 
It’s filled sat- 
I’m to wander in now and 
the 


and broke the sad news. 
isfactorily. 
then to see if there’s anything in 


othng. 


Laura sighed. She knew how diffi- 


cult it was to acquire such positions. 
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watched Francine for a 
minute. 

“You're wasting your face and figure 
writing fashion notes,” she told her 
honestly. “Remember the girl who 
joined our party the night you met 
Whitney? Dolly Jardin. She was 
dancing somewhere, wasn’t she?” 

“She gave me a card to the manager 
of some revue,” remembered Francine. 

“Look him up,” advised Laura. 

A faint—a very faint—thrill of the 
old adventurous delight surged through 
Francine. Life was still a thing of 
some glamour, though Whitney had not 
answered that farewell letter of hers. 

“I'll go to see Dolly to-night,” she 
promised, 

She did. The Garden Revue 
had just made its early opening, and 
when she got to the stage entrance the 
elderly doorkeeper let her by without a 
word [It was muggy and dark and 
crowded stage, where dressing 
rooms opened off of wandering corri- 
dors and scenery loomed in the shadow, 
smell of the theater reached 
Francine’s nostrils and her heart 
faster. A curious thing, that theater 
smell: a potent jumble of grease paint 
and perfume and mustiness and new 
and old Yet in 
tirety it is the incense of art. 


She 


long 


Ri v0f 


back 


but the 
beat 


boards walls, its en- 
There is 


magic in it, too. 


She found her way at last to the right 
dressing room, which Dolly shared with 
three other girls, and was told that Miss 
Jardin was on in this number, but would 


be off in a few So Francine 
Waited, watching the trio apply their 
elaborate make-up, that looked impos- 
sibly white and red close at hand, and 
get into their abbreviated, spangled cos- 
It seemed incredible to her that 
at a little distance they’d be beautiful! 
\ bell rang, and they hurried off. She 
wasn’t alone long. A moment later the 
door flew open, and Dolly, a breathless, 
flame-colored butterfly, fluttered in, 
stopped short with a shriek of surprise. 


minutes. 


tumes. 


“Well, what do you know! 
did you drop from?” 

“Sheridan Square,” laughed 
cine. “It’s nice to see you 
Dolly.” 

“And to think that after we tore off 
without you that night you landed him! 
Quick work, I'll say.”’ Half out of her 
costume, Dolly extended white arms in 
a gesture that was the perfection of 
piety. “God you, my children. 
And don't that little Twinkle 
Toes helped bring you together!” 

“It’s a case of Twinkle Toes remem- 
bering a good deed of her own,” Fran- 
cine murmured dryly. She fished in 
her bag, then held out the dog-eared, 
worn card Dolly had given her. “You 
gave me this, that night.” 

“T was drunk,” admitted the little 
dancer candidly. “What about it? You 
don’t want a job here now, do you?” 

“Just that.” 

At Dolly’s eager questioning she ad- 
mitted only that she and Whitney were 
living apart. She couldn’t talk of him, 
or of their life together! A rap on the 
door spared her an agony of embar- 
rassyient. It was Levine, come to speak 
of some scenery project for Dolly’s new 
number. He was a greasy-looking lit- 
tle man in evening that 


Where 


Fran- 
again, 


bless 
forget 


clothes 
molded to his plump person. 

“You know who this is?’ demanded 
Dolly, pointing dramatically to her 
guest. “This is Mrs. Whitney Foster, 
get that? And she’s here ’cause I said 
you'd put her on whenever she 


were 


said the 
word,” 

Francine gasped as he looked her 
over, 

“Dance? Sing? Fver been on the 
He fired at her, approving her 
slim figure, her round, white throat and 
fine features, 
so well. 

“A little,” she answered to the first 
volley. “Never,” to the second. 

He grunted. 


“But think of the advertising pull,” 


stage ?”’ 


that would take make-up 
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“Whit Fos- 
like a 


begged Dolly generously. 
ter’s wife, and she 
fool !’”’ 

Francine sprang up. 

“That’s quite out of the question, I 
couldn't possibly consent to use my hus- 
band’s name in that way—it would be 
so unfair to his family. If I’m hired, 
it must be on my own merits. And 
there must be no publicity attached to 
my name.” 

“What is it? 

“Francine Fayre,” She made a swift 
use her maiden name, 
That was only playing the game. 
He thrust out his under lip, consid- 
ering. There was a good deal in her 
favor; remarkable good looks, carriage. 
And she had a head on her pretty 
shoulders; some girls were better look- 
ing, but chorus beauty was apt to be 
addle-pated. 


can dance 


” 


decision not to 
even. 


“Rehearsal at ten sharp to-morrow.” 
he told her. “I'll see what you can do,’ 

And Francine found herself practi- 
cally engaged. By noon the next day, 
after two hours of agonizingly hard 
work on the darkened stage, she walked 
out of the Broadway theater building 
a member of the \mazing 
shifts of scene! 

Laura, apartment she once 
more shared, was delighted at her good 
luck. She no longer tried to persuade 
her, as time went on, 


chorus. 


whose 


to sue her hus- 
from 
realized that 
Francine’s stoicism masked a very real 
grief, a hurt that even 
juite heal. 
Francine wasn't « 


band for the money she could get 
him or his family. She 


time could not 
lesperately unhappy, 
however, lived 
in the hope of hearing from Whitney. 
Every time the doorbell rang or the tel- 
But 
never came, she 
lost her buoyancy, her capacity for feel- 
ing; turned listless and subdued. And 
then, because she was paid to smile and 
i¢ gay, and because Laura’s capacious 


because for weeks she 


ephone tinkled her heart leaped 


when he never wrote 


sympathy jarred upon her, she acquired 
a brittle enamel of gayety that served 
both purposes. 

“Is it the theater that’s made her 
metallic?’ asked Lester Howard one 
night, when he had come down to the 
studio flat for an early dinner with 
them. “She’s hardened, in some way.” 

Laura looked at him scornfully 

“She’s protecting herself from blun- 
dering souls like ourselves, my dear. 
When you're hurt, Les, you try to shield 
the wound. And then, 
work. She needs a shell there! 
believe she likes it much. I 
why should, for that 
must be an awful thing, 


think of her 
I don’t 
don’t see 
matter. It 
this making a 
business of other people's pleasure.” 


she 


In her dressing room at the theater 
Francine was thinking the same thing. 
She’d dance out in a few minutes into 
a scene that once had been the gayest, 
most beautiful thing in the world to 
her. And now, because the gilt and 
glamour were the business of life, and 
she knew the back drops so well, the il- 
lusion was lost. 
Paradise! 


Poor, pasteboard 


CHAPTER X. 

At first when Francine 
out among the tables of 
den 


had to dance 
the roof gar- 
terrified; her silken 
knees had almost given way from sheer 
stage fright. Now, after months of it, 
she was only bored 


she had been 


[t all seemed silly, 
The roof 
the people at the little tables apt to be 


overted and 


useless, to her. was garish, 


1 


sleek. But she 


: : 
rer disgust 


was in no 
position to vent She was 
Not Whit- 
but Fran- 
cine Fayre was so popular on Levine’s 
her low pay doubled 

before she had been 
That was to keep 
other managers from snatching her up. 
Levine frankly told her that she was 
excellent musical-comedy material in 
the raw. It roused no interest in her. 


achieving success of a sort. 
ney Foster’s runaway wife, 
famous roof that 
itself on contract 


there two months. 
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What did it matter? Life, noisy and 
colorful, surged and ebbed about her, 
leaving her cold. It was a patternless 
mosaic, for the most part, until one 
November night played havoc with its 
disordered design. 

It had been a dreary day, one of her 
worst, spent in wretched reminiscence 
of happier ones, before a fire that 
wouldn’t burn in the cold sitting room, 
and she had been alone all afternoon. 
It hadn’t been possible to keep her 
thoughts from Whitney. Where was 
he? What was he doing? 

His silence had been unbroken, and 
for weeks now she had been devouring 
the social columns for the cold comfort 
of seeing his name in print. And even 
that had been denied her. Evidently 
he had not been including himself in 
the doings of his own circle. Was he 
living in retirement for the look of the 
thing before the divorce came up? It 
would be a relief, she thought drearily, 
to have everything arranged. But ‘why 
didn’t he and his mother let her know 
just what was expected of her? 

Dropping the newspaper, she leaned 
back, and conjured up his image in the 
shadows of the hearth. Debonair, 
tired-eyed, he smiled at her. The illu- 
sion was perfect, so perfect that she put 
both hands to her throbbing temples. It 
was a dangerous pastime. She felt as 
if she had seen him in the flesh, across 
some great space that separated them 
hopelessly. The thought impressed it- 
self upon her that somewhere he was 
thinking of her, visualizing her. It 
was a ghostly idea. She laughed aloud, 
and her hand fell upon the telephone 
book. For a moment she had to fight 
down the impulse to call his apartment 
in the Fifties. The people to whom it 
had been sublet had taken it only for the 
summer months. 

Impatiently she pushed the bulky vol- 
ume out of sight. Where was her 
pride ? 

Laura and the inevitable Lester How- 
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ard dropped in at the roof that night, 
which was election night, to see some 
of the new and gorgeous costumes, and 
Francine, dancing through a new num- 
ber was watching for them. 

She and a handful of picked beauties 
were whirling down the length of the 
polished floor when she saw Laura’s red 
head and Lester’s applauding hands in 
the sea of faces. The place was 
crowded to capacity with after-theater 
crowds who had lingered uptown for 
the returns. She couldn’t help respond- 
ing to the contagiously gay mood of the 
audience; danced on with winged feet. 
At one end of the vast room the latest 
returns were being flashed on a screen. 
The popular candidate was far in the 
lead. Some one at a ring-side table, 
whose enthusiasm was bolstered up with 
a recently emptied flask, got up and 
tossed confetti over the dancers with a 
whoop. It was the signal for carnival! 

Francine, flower-pelted, confetti in 
her wasn't far from the velvet- 
hung entrance, where a party of three 


hair, 


men, all very drunk, were arguing with 
the head waiter about a table. 
glanced toward them just as the third 
youg man persuasively thrust a bill into 
the man’s unobtrusive hand, and looked 
about. She went quite white under her 
make-up, her dancer’s smile 
upon her lips. For the guiding spirit 
of that drunken trio was Whitney. 

Their eyes met, drawn by some 
mutable magnet. 
looking, 
time or 


She 


*1 
still set 


im- 
How ghastly he 
thought. Forgetful of 
place, her hands moved out 
toward him, the slightest gestu \ 
little uncertain on his feet, he stood 
there, looking at her with no spark of 
recognition in his eves. 
ate. 


was 
she 


It was deliber- 
Mechanically she danced away. 
So he wasn’t with Celia all the time. 
But why should he look at her as if she 
were some stranger? Rage seethed 
through her. She had a right to de- 
mand some explanation! Behind a 
clump of palms stood the manager’s 
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own table which was always reserved 
for him. She had a little time to her- 
self now, before changing for the next 
number, and, beckoning a page, she 
slipped into concealment there. It only 
took a second to scribble an imperative 
demand upon a card, and direct the boy 
to Whitney’s noisy table. 

She could just see him as the page 
picked his way among the close-set 
tables. He looked up, read the message. 
Her hand stole to her heart. He 
couldn't refuse to give her a moment! 

Then she uttered a little gasp. He 
was standing, swaying, and her note, 
torn to bits, dribbled like confetti from 
his hands. His friends, strangers to 
her, were trying to persuade him to 
stay. As if any one could make Whit- 
ney do anything! He shook them off 
impatiently, and strode, not to her, 
waiting, breathless, for him, but toward 
the entrance, now roped off. 

Where was he going, she 
He was in no condition to he going any- 
where, that much was His 
extreme pallor, the glazed look in his 
eves, threatened collapse. 


wondered. 


obvious. 


She only knew he was in danger, 
needed to be looked after, taken care of. 
She sped through the riotous crowd, 
down the musty rear of the stage to her 
dressing room, snatched up a wrap, and 


As she hur- 
passageway a 


made her way out again. 
ried the narrow 
hand caught her wrist. 

“Where do you think you’re going? 
boomed Levine in 
on next, girlie!” 

She thrust him aside. 

“T can’t. Let me go!” she panted. 

“And what about my show? Will 
you ruin me?” It was an anguished 
shriek. She fled from him on winged 
feet, entered the crowded 
more. 

She realized then that 
follow him alone like this. 
be driving—ghastly thought! 
membered Lester 


down 


” 


her ear. “You go 


room once 
she couldn't 
He might 

She re- 


Howard and turned 
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toward his table, where, for the fiftieth 
time, he was begging Laura to marry 
him. [Francine reached them at last, in- 
terrupted the sentimental moment. 

“Whitney’s been here, and gone; he’s 
terribly drunk, Lester. We must fol- 
low him.” 

In an unusually short time they 
worked their way out, and were shot 
down in the gilt cage of an elevator. 
When they reached the street. Whitney 
wasn't in sight. 

“Perhaps he parked his car where I 
parked mine,” Lester suggested. 

There was a parking space in an alley 
hehind the building. As they raced 
down the side street a blue roadster 
shot out, just missing the curbing, and 
Francine, recognizing it, cried out her 
dismay. 

They piled into Howard’s machine 
and started off in pursuit. 

Whitney seemed just able to drive. 
Fortunately he had always had a pas- 
sion for motoring, so it was second na- 
ture to him. But he veered danger- 
ously close to other vehicles now and 
then, and he barely kept within city 
bounds of speed. 
Howard drove on, dodging traffic 
dexterously, always keeping the erratic 
roadster in sight. 

Soon they were thundering over the 
concourse, with Manhattan’s lights dis- 
solving into a brilliant mist behind them. 
The blue car ahead was gaining in ill- 
timed spurts of speed as they passed 
through the ugly manufacturing sec- 
tions with their squat, dark buildings. 
It slowed down slightly as these gave 
way to neat streets and compact, 
suburban homes. 

l‘rancine, huddling down _ beside 
Howard, was not conscious of the wind 
that chilled her in her inadequate wrap. 
It whipped back her hair, which curled 
about her ears in the damp of the No- 
vember night, tore at the roseate wisps 


of her dance frock. A fine drizzle be- 
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gan to fall, stinging her cheeks, still 
bright with paint. 

“\Vant the top up?” shouted Howard. 

She only urged him on. 

They were in open country now and 
Whitney had let the roadster in 
terrifving fashion. Francine, watching 
the tail lights lurch around bad curves 
at a dizzying speed, praved in uncon- 
ventional snatches. 

“He's making fifty if he’s making an 
hour!” Lester, humped over his wheel, 
coaxed a little more speed from his own 
inferior machine. “And there are rot- 
ten places along this road!” 

\ shrill, authoritative blast sounded. 

“We're pinched for speeding, I take 
it!’ Howard smiled at her. “Not a 
bad idea; a motor cycle can beat Whit’s 
speed. The head him off or 
puncture his end our 
-Marathon.” 

Francine turned her head. She heard 
the violent chug of a cycle. 


out 


will 


tires, 


cop 


1 
anda 


It bowled 
ena ‘ ; 
a black speck under the 

and the rider shrilled 
a second time. 


The blue roadster leaped 


along furiously, 
boulevard lights, 
his warning 
ahead. How 
like Whitney, never to be passed if he 
could help it! But the drunken mad- 

this road! And the car 
wasn't running straight now, for all its 
veered from side, 
never slackening the pace, almost skid- 
ding now and then. 


ness of it, on 


speed. [t side to 


His pursuers were c 
enough to see 


lose behind; close 
his headlights stream 
down a sharp curve, flanked at the right 
by a frail, white railing, a warning of a 
twelve-foot drop. 

“By Jove! 


He’s 


slumped at the 


wheel!” groaned Lester. 


I‘rancine would 
i horror had not throt- 
dumb. For the car ahead 


screamed, or she 
ave screamed 


tled her 


seemed suddenly imbued with vicious 


vitality of its 
right, crashed 
washed rail, 


own. [t 

through 
plunged 
the ravine below. The 


lurched to the 

the white- 
sickeningly into 
race was ended. 


Howard brought his machine to a 
stop that jarred them half out of their 
seats. Laura, hiding her face, sobbed 
turbulently. Francine was at the splin- 
tered fence, shuddering at sight of a 
tangled, twisted mound of metal, whose 
motor throbbed on, in the gully. But 
the headlights of the other car showed, 
ten feet from the wreckage, a still form 
that looked as limp, as inanimate as a 
bundle of clothes. It was Whitney, 
flung there, not buried under the smok- 
ing ruin. 

Sobbing, she slid through the shat- 
tered railing and scrambled down the 
steep slope. A spiky bush tore at her 
wrap, and it hung there, moving in the 
chilly air. The girl, a queer figure at 
the place and hour in her crumpled 
finery of the theater, knelt beside the 
still bundle, fondling it, frantically try- 
ing to find some token of life. Colum- 
bine weeping over Pierrot! 

On the highway the motor evelist 
sprang from his seat, took in the trag- 
edy with an oath. 

“The fool! The damned fool! 
get down to him.” 


Let’s 


When they reached his side the girl 
was holding the poor limp head in her 
lap. She looked up. 

“Don’t let 
blindly. 
just 
even Cele, 

Which 
breathing 
limp body 


him die,” 
him 


1 
else 


she begged 
“Don’t let die! If he 
nothing matters—not 
if he wants her!” 


lives 


meant nothing to the heavy- 
policeman who raised the 
by the shoulders as Howard 
sprang forward to help. 

“Better take him home, officer. 
Edgerton 


It’s 
Foster’s son. They live out 
here somewhere.” 

Francine’s hand crept to the wildly 
beating pulse in her throat. 

“No!” 
her. “He 


Her own vehemence startled 
mustn’t be taken home. 
We'll take him to the nearest hospital.” 
The officer knew who the Edgerton 


Fosters were. It was obvious that the 
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hurt man would have the best of care 
at his own home, and the family would 
be better pleased. 

“His mother’d be wanting him wit’ 
her, I’m thinking,” he said. 

The toilsome ascent made, they got 
their burden carefully into the back of 
Lester’s car, while Laura put her arms 
about the shivering girl. 

Give him hack to his mother now, 
not knowing whether he would live or 
die? She couldn’t! He must be taken 
where she could wait outside his door, 
at least, and not be thrust aside while 
others, who loved him much 
less—watched beside him. 

Columbine, all wan and bedraggled, 
raised her head. 

“To the nearest hospital,” she author- 
ized. “I am his wife; / must decide.” 

The hospital at last, with its bare, 
cold walls, its sickly smells. In his room, 
on the outside of a great screen that 
hid the bed, where he lay under the 
hands of doctors and nurses, rancine 
drooped, waiting. The interminable 
agony of it! She heard whispers, sharp 
orders about some silent, terrible work 
that went on while ether sickened the 
room, and now and then a slow moan of 
pain. 

A surgeon, his white gown spotted 
with came from behind the 
screen, and placed kind, steady hands 
on the girl’s shoulders 

“Buck up, Mrs. 
band is badly hurt 
and a fractured sku 
internal injuries. 
saving 


less—so 


blood, 


Your hus- 
right arm 

but there are no 
Therg’s an even 
him, or a little more 
brave girl. He may 


consciousness, 


Foste ff 


‘ 
a broken 


11 


: : 
cnance ol 
that. 
have a 


than Be a 
few moments of 
and he’ll want vou, of course.” 

She wasn’t 
would be the name on 
Could she bear it? 

“Thank you. And 
ephone his mother; tel 
she faltered. 

That was the hardest thing she ever 


smiled piteously. It 


likely. “Celia” 
his lips. 
1ow—please tel- 
her—to come,” 


1 
l 


did. Now, when he was unconscious, 
dying perhaps, and she could kneel be- 
side his bed, pretend he was all hers, 
and he did not know or care, to send 
for the woman who had come between 
them so cruelly. But she did it. And 
an hour later Mrs. Foster, a worn and 
tragic old figure in her velvet and 
jewels, whose splendor dimmed her piti- 
ably, came into the room. 

“You sent for me,” 
Francine, waiting 
kind of vou—kind of you.” 

The nurse had told her that 
her son might not live. 

Francine turned 
despairing grief, 
wrung her hands. 

Hours later, it seemed to them, there 
was a slight movement of Whitney’s 
body, still as death under the sheets. 
His pale lips parted. 

“Francine!” he barely whispered. 

Across the room she heard it, sped 
to him. But at her touch he moved his 
bandaged head from side to side. 

“No, no. Francine’s gone. 
Gave me up for a price—thirty pieces 
of silver, wasn’t it? I went cheap— 
cheap.” His left hand, blue about the 
nails, plucked at the covering as he mut- 
tered on. 

Francine stared at the old 
across the narrow bed. 


she whispered to 
there. “That was 
snowy 


away, stony with 


while his mother 


It’s over. 


woman 


“My punishment is this,” the 


woman whimpered. 


elder 
“1 did it, Francine 
him. He thinks you 
1 him back to me. 


lied to you, to 
took the money, sold 
He never saw your letter.” 
Slowly, stiffly, the 
to her knees. 

“God forgive me, and you, too, Fran- 


My son, what have I done to 


id woman sagged 


cine, 
you?” 
He was delirious now, and happy in 
some hot dream. He smiled at the 
empty foot of the bed, unconscious of 
Francine’s arms, holding him close. 
“Rotten thing for me to do, go sport- 
ing on all the cash, wasn’t it? Francine, 
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you are a darling. But to come to that 
hell-hole after me! It haunts me, what 
might have happened. And to have to 
sell your ring to get us back! I’m hor- 
ribly ashamed of myself. Come nearer. 
Why are you leaving me?” he com- 
plained to the shadows, Francine’s tears 
upon his cheek. “Come your 
spendthrift husband.” 

Just then the nurse rustled in. 

“You must she or- 
dered swiftly. “Don't be afraid, we'll 
pull him through.” 

“But I’m happy,” said Whitney, still 
smiling at the shadows. 


kiss 


hoth o as 
ypolth go now, 


CHAPTER XI. 

He didn’t die. For a long time they 
thought he was about to give up the 
things of the flesh for good, for his 
vitality was But by sheer 

will, it seemed to the doctors 
nurses, his young wife held him 


drained. 
force of 
and 
back from the shadows. 

\nd after the crisis, little by 
he mended. 


little, 
[In a month he was sitting 
up in a wheel chair in a sunny nook of 
the private porch, with Francine beside 
him. She was always with him these 
days. And they spoke of 
home, before so very long. 


They'd 


his going 


1 


go back to the town house, 


which had been opened, Francine sup- 


posed. ‘aint regret filled her. But 
now, more than ever, he needed the lux- 
uries of life. This was no time to start 
anew, as they sometimes planned in 
happy, intimate hours that held no fev- 
erish longing to be speeding somewhere. 
It was curious how they had learned 
to live without the essentials of pleas- 
ure and excitement. After this strict 
hospital régime, that Whitney—of all 
people—obeyed meekly, the simplest 
sort of life would be an adventure, 
lrancine sometimes thought. Life was 
an adventure! It was a thrilling and 
slorious thing to them both, as Whitney 
struggled hack to it. 
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His mother came every day to see 
him, her arrogance a forgotten thing, 
a gentle humility taking its place when 
she was with her daughter-in-law, no 
matter how overbearing she was with 
others. Whitney was tender with her, 
knowing his tenderness to be very nec- 
essary to her now, but it was his father 
whose coming gave him the most 
pleasure. 

They became friends, close friends. 

Edgerton Foster, who never knew 
just what had happened before his 
daughter-in-law’s flight—it was Fran- 
cine who would not have him told—ac- 
cepted the situation with keen content. 
He was satisfied, though he had certain 
plans of his that one day he 
broached. 

“What will you do this winter, Whit- 
ney?” he inquired a short time before 
his son was to leave the hospital, and 
Francine the near-by inn. “The doc- 
tor has suggested a change. Will you 
go abroad, or to Palm Beach?” 

Color touched the boy’s cheek bones 
Rather confusedly he laughed. 

“T thought you said a change, dad!” 
His moss-agate eyes, which were not 
tired now, twinkled. “For a very com- 
plete change of scene and occupation, I 
suggest a desk in vour office. On the 
whole, a stool would be more suitable— 
but, damn it, I can’t add a column!” 
He was quite serious. “I wouldn’t be 
the least use to you for months, sir. 
But if you'd take me on as an office boy, 
I'd be awfully keen about it.” 

Francine caught her breath. She was 
ridiculously proud of him all of a sud- 
den. Edgerton Foster stroked his jaw 
gravely, considering the proposal. He 
couldn’t quite hide his wistful pleasure, 
but the young cub mustn’t get any false 
ideas of his own importance. 

“There is an opening in our bond 
department,” he admitted judicially. 
“T’ll see the manager about it.” 

Whitney slowly filled the one pipe 
that was allowed him, then said casu- 


own, 
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ally, as if it were a matter of the most 
trivial sort: 

“Awfully nice of you.” 

Francine suppressed 
mirth. Men of affairs! 

Two days later Whitney left the hos- 
pital, practically well, but still weak and, 
he admitted, “full of the fear of God!” 
Mrs. Foster, senior, drove up for them 
in her limousine, and Francine, follow- 
ing them down the steps as he leaned 
upon the chauffeur’s arm in the descent, 
was conscious of a fear she tried to 
banish, and unsuccessfully, during the 
whole slow drive in town. Would she 
lose him again? Would they ever live 
as other people did, in a home of their 
own? 

She was curious, of course, to see the 
stone pile of a house in the East Seven- 
ties. It would be beautiful and luxu- 
rious beyond a doubt. Mrs. Foster, 
faintly flushed under her veil, was chat- 
ting nervously. She seemed oddly 
elated about the home-coming, though 
her excitement, Francine supposed, 
was natural enough. Well, she couldn’t 
have everything! And this time she 
would see that nothing she did should 
help to mar their happiness. 

“But we've passed Seventy-fourth 
Street,” protested Whitney suddenly, 
interrupting her thoughts. 

His mother, her flush heightened, 
stayed his hand from the speaking tube. 

“We aren’t going there quite yet. I 
—I have an errand first.” 

He sank back, caught Francine’s hand 
under the robe, pressed it. But when 
the machine stopped before a tall apart- 
ment building he was still mystified and 
Francine thought it selfish of his 
mother to drag him out here for no un- 
derstandable purpose. But they fol- 
lowed her into the elevator without 
comment, and were shot up almost to 
the top of the imposing building. 
Rather a nice house, thought Francine, 
wondering who lived there. 

Mrs. Foster stepped out, rang a num- 


her bubbling 


Ainslee’s 


bered door. An unobtrusive maid led 
them into a pleasant square hall, and 
took Whitney’s coat and hat and stick. 

And then, as they entered the charm- 
ing, mauve drawing-room, whose win- 
dows overlooked the Park, and all New 
York, they both guessed the truth. 
Mrs. Foster confirmed it with a nod. 

“T’ve had the most beautiful time fur- 
nishing the place for you,” she admitted. 
“The bedrooms are in chintz—run and 
see if they please you, Francine. | 
hunted everywhere for exactly the right 
thing. And the dining room is charm- 
ing. | fought the decorator tooth and 
nail—they’re so stupid, most of them— 
but I got my way.” 

Francine, wandering through the per- 
fect place, that had a lived-in look in 
spite of its newness, saw here and 
there familiar things she had especially 
loved. Tears rose to her eves, tears of 
sheer happiness. 

“It’s perfectly beautiful,” she told her 
mother-in-law —tremulously. “How 
could you guess how much we wanted 
—just this?” 

“T was once a bride!” 

The look in Whitney’s eyes was all 
the thanks his mother wanted, as he 
raised her hand to his cheek, on the 
threshold of the black-and-blue dining 
room, where a teakwood table, abloom 
with winter roses, and gleaming with 
silver and Bohemian glass, was laid for 
two. 

“Now I’m going to run along and 
leave you together.” 

She fastened her furs; commenced to 
draw on her suéde gloves. 

“But you'll dine with us this first 
night!” begged Francine, meaning it. 

Her mother-in-law laughed. 

“T knew you’d ask me in just that 
tone, and I knew I’d accept. So I’ve 
managed to have a dinner of my own 
on hand. But if you really wanted me, 
say, Wednesday or Thursday—I’d 
come, with your father.” 
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Francine made her feel that if they 
both didn’t come it would mean a seri- 
ous family feud. And presently she 
left them. 

They were very happy, standing be- 
fore the great windows of the drawing- 
room, looking down upon the city of 
light that lay beneath them, still an un- 
explored kingdom. 

“A beginning is the most beautiful 
thing in the world,” said Francine. 
“Ours must be a right beginning, Whit- 
ney, this time. We've squandered 
everything, always—and never quite 
gotten ‘for value received.’ ” 

He sighed. 

“It would be to squander 
something of our own, once in a while. 
[ mean to earn it, too. We've spent 
ourselves, everything, as you say. It 
hardly seems fair for us, bankrupt as 
we are, still to have all this.” 

“We can earn it!” 

“You already have, but I ” He 
stopped abruptly. Humility wouldn’t 
hurt him, Francine knew. 


niceish 
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She linked his willing arms about her 
waist, drooped her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“We can earn it by being the sort of 
people—real people—they’d like us to 
be; by being the sort of people we'd 
like—our children to be. And some 
day, if we have any”—she flushed 
beautifully at the thought—‘‘we can pay 
it all back—to them!” 

“You darling!” 

“We're householders now,” she told 
him with delicious solemnity. ‘‘Mem- 
bers of a community, with jobs of our 
own. Can you bear to give up frivolity 
for the business of life?” 

He considered _ it, 
cocked, then kissed her. 

“T think so.” He looked about their 
new, charming home, kissed its mistress 
once more. “On the whole, it’s rather 
a pleasant prospect, don’t you think?” 

She did. And with no one to disturb 
their delightful solitude but the parlor 
maid, who knew her business, they be- 
gan the new régime. 


one eyebrow 


OMEN have long been complaining of the difficulty they encounter in try- 
ing to find the sort of shoes and slippers they desire, or require, at the 


moment, 


At a recent investigation of the inadequacy of the supply, it was found 


that there are only one million six hundred thousand different styles of shoes 


provided for the fairer pedestrians of the United States. 


some concern 


Truly a matter of 


though a survey of the feet of fair ones on Fifth Avenue would 


lead one to believe that the estimate is too conservative. 


HE manor of La Huchette, celebrated by Flaubert in “Madame Bovary,”’ 1s 


to be sold at auction. 


La Huchette is situated about three miles from the 
village of Ry, and is near the Forest of Lyons. 
set out to seek Emma Bovary at Yonville. 


From La Huchette Rodolphe 
Shadows of the past still linger about 


the charming estate, flitting through the great park and the perfectly preserved 
manor house, seeming, indeed, the fitting owners of the place which Flaubert 


immortalized. 


SA, 


PASHION, ever-insistent in her search for the unique, has once more invaded 


the barnyard. 


Chanticleer must look to his feathers, now that Paris has 


decreed that they shall be used on hats, and even on the smartest of evening 


gowns, 
colors are used. 


The natural black and white feathers are the most popular, but all 
And when Monsieur le Coq cannot supply the wanted shade, 


the dyers are called upon to improve on nature. 


4—Ains. 
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HEN Anita Westlake executed 
W a sudden curve out of the de- 
sirably situated landscape- 
garden pool to which her aunt’s circle 
may be likened, and landed in the ocean 
of the world in general, her parabola, 
though it may have caused some con- 
centric circles of gossip in the pool, 
made no stir whatever in the receiving 
body. Thus are natural laws ignored by 
the social system. 
The speculation which took place in 
however, remained merely 
As Mrs. Westlake left, al- 
most immediately after the break, for 
Kurope 


the pool, 


speculation. 


\nita was to have 
for 
while 
apparently merely caressing the surface, 
actually cut out the truth with razorlike 
dexterity. Most of friends 
shrugged their shoulders indulgently and 


a trip which 
1 7 2 -+ rf 
shared—there was no opportunity 


those delicate questions which, 


their 


supposed that the girl had begun to hang 
a bit heavily on Stella Westlake’s hands, 
had back to the 
from which she had come. 
in the West, 


and been sent wilds 
wasn't it? 

There had never been much love lost 
between them. Stella was a person who 
took her position very seriously, and her 
sense of its obligations extended to the 
veriest trifles. She was undoubtedly one 
of those women who keep the texture 
of society beautifully smooth. You 
couldn’t help respecting her thorough- 
ness, and you couldn’t help being just a 
little amused by it. The last possibly 
because you could never have injected 


Somewhere * 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “The Pound of Flesh,” 
“Adrian's Christmas Spirit,” etc. 


into her perfectly waved head the idea 
that there was anything remotely humor- 
ous about her. 

But the girl had felt it. The girl had 
reminded one of a half-tamed, ironical- 
eyed wild duck in the garden pool; not 
awkward, rather with a natural grace 
of its own, but just not belonging there. 
She had been unadjustable. Though she 
had tried to keep in the background, as 
a duck might slip under tree shadows, 
the background had betrayed her. She 
was too startlingly for 
thing, 


Fo rd -]c TT king, 


one with her crest of copper- 


brown hair and her 
dark eyes 


thinking, 
They seemed always to be 


enormous, 


weighing the use or the advisability of 
the infinite small things that she was 
supposed to do. 

Men 
small talk, and with 
ier aunt’s friends she 
unintimate. Almost her 
only close friend had been Ilora Cheyne, 
who was herself something of a new- 
comer in their set. And—well, one would 
hardly select Mrs. Cheyne as an ideal 
companion for a young girl, now would 
one? 


No, she had not been a success. 
found her without 
the daughters of | 
had remained 


And yet, in one way, Anita had made 
an enormous She could have 
married Clive Baldwin if she had put 
out her hand ever so slightly, instead of 
firmly clasping both hands behind her 
back. If Stella had objected to that, her 
circle would have upheld her. It was 
not only that Clive was the catch of the 
set. It was everything about him, his 


success, 
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looks, his character, his brains. Every- 
body conceded the brains, even if they 
occasionally led him into queer mani- 
festations. 

Of course, he did go in for social ser- 
and that of thing, but you 
know, my dear, that is becoming almost 
was known that 
when his big, seagoing yacht, the Brada- 
mante, was built, under his own direc- 


vice sort 


a fad nowadays. It 


tions, he had paid particular atte 
the sailors’ quarters. He 


ntion to 
had even 

But 
were harmless and even amiable eccen- 
tricities. What on 


S- 


lected a library for them. these 


earth did the girl 
want ? 
Human 
from more than one 
lake 


desired marriage on her 


motives are apt to spring 


Mrs. West- 


was not the woman to force an 


root, 
un- 
but when 
an 
there is ne 


niece 
the 
entirely different 
doubt that her 
forced from 


trouble arose between them on 
subject 
disapproval was reén- 
that back 
country of her mind. 
One morning she 


disappointed 


looked up suddenly 
from the writing table, wl 


ere she was 
methodically putting papers in 


order, 
arranging the sheep in neat piles and 


dropping the its into the waste- 


20% 


basket. 


“T wish, Anita,’ she 


irritated 


observed, 
tone that provokes 
contradict, “that vou would not see so 
much of Mrs. ¢ heyne. The less the 
etter.” 

\nita cl 
from the window 


1 


»y two color 


heynes 
ider them the 
is well |} 


nown are extremely 


at least, he is People are 
beginning to speak of their house as if 


No 
to be mixed up in 


fast people 


it were a regular gambling den. 
young girl can afford 


Coloration 


such a crowd. You will not go there 
again,” she ended curtly. 

\nita’s clear skin turned vividly pink. 

“Nothing could make me believe that 
Flora is in any way to blame,” she said 
“As 
admire her 
is for the way she has put up with him.” 

“Do mean that she tells 
about her matrimonial troubles?” 


4 1 . . * e 
it the same suppressed voice, rol 


her husband—one reason | 


you you 


“T couldn’t help seeing, being there so 
often. She : 


has told something,’ 


the girl. 
“Thank 


me 
admitted 
you, you needn't tell me,” 
said Mrs. Westlake icily. “It gives me 
a worse opinion of her than ever to hear 
that she airs her intimate affairs to you. 
Horrid of her!” 

\nita got up and stood squarely be- 
fore the implacable lady. 

“Aunt Stella, | must ask you not to 
speak of my friend in that way.” 

Mrs. Westlake sat astounded. It was 
like having a tamed wild duck fly into 


your face. back 


When her voice came 
to her 


she uttered rather more 


had intended 
“As long as you are in 


my house,’ 
he ri 


ight to 
you from injuring yourself by 
ion with such 


she flashed, “I have t keep 

associa 

associates.”” Keen anger 

frequently misplaces one’s vocabulary, 
, 


leaving no resource but a rather lame 


our house.” 
“Thank vou 
me, Aunt Stel] 


‘ P 
broug! 


eenerosity rl's attitude 
woman s e€Naspera- 
faq] 
Lull { 


overcame the elder 
solemn, 
that led 


. of 
i tnat 


ideals 


tion. Anita was 


pig-he aded devotion to 
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young people to unreasonable sacrifices, 
which they repented later; she couldn't 
allow the child to make a fool of herself. 
Her choice of remonstrance, 
might have been better. 

“Anita, don’t be silly! If you go 
home, you'll never be able to stand that 
awful Now, | am 
going out to lunch and when I see you 
this evening I shall expect to find you, 
clothed and in your right mind, ready 
for the opera. You will act in accord- 
ance with my wishes, and—and we need 
not reopen this subject.” 

The look in Anita’s eyes remained in 
the air, like the smile of the Cheshire 
cat, after the door had shut the girl 
out. announced the 
solemnly. 

When Mrs. Westlake returned home 
she found her niece represented by the 
traditional note of formal gratitude and 
genuine revolt. Discreet examination 
of her maid revealed that Anita had 
gone away, immediately after lunch, in 
a taxi, accompanied by a small trunk and 
two bags. Justine supposed that made 
moiselle had gone for the week-end. 

Mrs. Westlake accepted the sugges- 
tion. She had no doubt that Anita 
would reappear, contrite and reasonable, 
in a day or two. In the meantime she 
had no particular apprehensions in re- 
gard to the girl’s welfare. Anita was of 
age, she possessed a small income, and 
was not of the temperament that gets 
into trouble. But when days passed 
without a sign Mrs. Westlake wrote to 
the grandfather in the stagnant Western 
town from which she ‘had transplanted 
the girl, and received the reply that he 
expected Anita home any day. 

Well, she had no intention of runnin 
after the child. 


however, 


little town again. 


“Good-by,” eyes 


g 
Her conscience might 
have been less easily appeased had she 
the brain of 
the grandfather cherished a fixed idea 
of Anita’s home-coming ; 


known two things: senile 
moreover, on 
going to live with her aunt, the girl had 
made over to him almost the whole of 


2 Ainslee’s 


her small property so that the old man 
might be comfortably maintained. 
\t any rate, 


Mrs. Westlake sailed, 
sustained by a hope that resembled an 
inspiration, \nita 
sick of small-town 
was, after all, civilized. 


would soon grow 
life. She 
And that would 
be Clive Baldwin’s opportunity. 


heartily 


Lying 
in her deck chair, between the dazzling 
blues of the sea and sky, Mrs. Westlake 
smiled to herself complacently. 


[t will readily be perceived that Anita, 
in spite of the advantages of a metro- 
politan season, was an incurable roman- 
tic. She had had no idea of going home. 
no doubt in her mind that 


Flora would receive her with open arms 


There was 
and insist upon sharing her last crust 
with her, just as she, Anita, would do, 
had Ilora sacrificed her prospects in life 
rather than lower her standards of loy- 
alty 


She did not intend to impose upon 


She 
> 1,1 at 1 - 1: : 1 
would make her own living, though the 


details were sufficient! 


+1 ° 1,1 4 4 
Klora’s noble offer, of 


course. 

hazy in her 
from a 
fashionable painter of miniatures, whose 


mind. She had taken lessons 
methods included lavish praise and much 
adroit , [ 
work 


“touching-up” of 
Miniatures paid well. 
timistically hoped for orders. 

But had rushed in, full of 


her quixotic story, Flora had been more 


the .pupils’ 
\nita Op- 


when she 


astonished than appreciative. Her wel- 
a little 


rgent that 


come had heen forced, and she 


Anita should 
branch to her 


had been very u 


olive 


“ou 


accept suc] 


insisted. “TI can’t 
sacrifice. Get your trunk 


must,” she 


ore she comes home. 
chilled 
a matter of my self- 


what are going to do?” 
\nita’s face caused 
her friend to engulf her in an embrace. 


“I’d love to have you here as long as 


you 
The expression on 
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you like—though my sister may come 
almost any time.” Flora glanced 
about the apartment, cluttered with ex- 
pensive furnishings, as if wondering 
where a foothold for another 
might be contrived. 

One of the most disillusioning things 
that ever came to Anita was the final 
realization of her own stupidity. It 
took her a whole week to find lor: out. 
it is true that to do so was to condemn 
Flora, and Anita’s stanch soul held out 
as long as possible. 


guest 


There were many 
things about the wasteful little estab- 
lishment that she cid not like. Not the 
least of these was l‘lora’s husband, who, 
she felt dimly, had a grudge against her. 
But it was only after days and nights of 
pondering that she realized the truth. 
She had represented to both of the 
Cheynes a link with that really important 
world on whose borders the Floras vi- 
brate like moths about a lighted window, 
ready to dart in at the slightest lift of 
the screen. Instead of raising it, Anita 
had magnanimously come outside into 
the twilight, thereby entirely destroying 
her usefulness to them. Indeed, by an- 
tagonizing her aunt, she had made her- 
self a social disadvantage instead of an 
asset. When Anita had broached the 


subject of leaving Flora had responded 
with some artificial protest and the ad- 


dress of a very expensive boarding 
house. 

That afternoon, Anita walked 
slowly along Park Avenue, she took 
stock of the situation. She had a little 
money, not nearly enough to keep off a 
tremulous distrust the future that 
was growing in her mind. She felt very 
lonely, terribly in need of advice that 
had some sense in it. And she was very 
unhappy. She had loved’ Flora. 

When a well-knit, tall figure overtook 
and fell into step beside her she recog- 


as 


of 


nized an almost uncanny answer to her 
desire. She had refused admit to 
herself that her thoughts had been call- 
ing to Clive Baldwin, but she turned to 


to 
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him with a deeper surge of relief than 
she had ever known. He was depend- 
able. He was some one to whom she 
was supremely herself, not a social op- 
portunity. She felt so grateful to him 
for liking her that she even forgave him 
for being in love with her. 

“You look very thoughtful,” he be- 
gan. 

“IT am,” she responded crisply. “You 
don’t happen to know of an opening for 
a poor working girl, do you?” 

His eyebrows shot up. 

“What do you mean?” 

It was perfectly easy to tell him the 
first half of her story, but when she 
came to Flora’s defection she stopped. 
That wound was too sensitive. 

“T don’t want to impose on her kind- 
ness,” she ended lamely. “You know 
them, don't you? Your brother Arnold 
is there so much.” 

“T don’t know all of Arnold’s friends,” 
he answered soberly. It was an open 
secret that the younger Baldwin was one 
those young men who 
gravitate naturally into ambiguous situa- 
tions which require both money and 
tact for disentanglement. “I’m glad the 
Cheynes are friends of yours,” he added, 
as if that made them safe. 
you——”’ 


of attractive 


“But about 


Anita stole a glance at his determined 
profile, then shut her eyes. He had be- 
haved like a good friend ever since she 
had made him understand that she did 
not want him for a lover, but she saw 
the struggle going on in him now. 
What more natural than that he should 
consider himself the logical solution? 
Unsuitable as the moment might seem, 
it was probably as propitious as any 
other. Genuine feeling does not require 
a conventional background. The street 
will do. 

“Anita,” he said abruptly, “you know 
that I’m devoted to you. I'm all yours. 
I have been hoping that you’ve been 
thinking me over—that I may have been 
growing on You’ve been 


you very 
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sweet, very kind to me. 
—kinder? 
of your” 


Won't you be 
Won't you let me take care 
After a look at her averted 


face he added: “I don’t want to hurry 
Take as long as you like to de- 


you. 
cide.” 

“I see,” said Anita, forcing a gentle 
irony. “Save you up for my old age?” 

Then his voice startled her, rough 
with exasperated and resentful passion. 

“You're at least wasting my youth,” 
he muttered. “You're wasting my 
youth.” The tone sent a thrill through 
her, half like a warning of danger. 
Then, almost at once, he was the Clive 
she knew. “Don’t ‘old that against me. 
I shan’t offend again.” As though the 
emotional interlude was already buried, 
he went on. “But about you—this oc- 
curred to me. If you are determined 
to get something to do, I do know of 
an opening. Have you ever seen my 
Aunt Sophie? You've heard me speak 
of her. She brought me up and was 
practically a mother to me, 
though Arnold's her darling. Well, she 
needs a companion. Hers has been taken 


ill.” 


second 


At Anita’s expression he gave a 
sudden snort of amusement. “No, this 
is not a put-up job. She has her own 
establishment; there’s no danger of your 
being overrun by me. I can give her a 
recommendation, though she'll 
make you work. She always finds some- 
thing for my idle hands to do. She as- 
sures everybody that she treats her com- 
panions like daughters. She does—the 
kind of daughter that runs errands.” 
But——” 

Clive anticipated her protest. 

“No, there’s nothing singular in my 
arranging it. I arrange the queerest 
things for her. Besides, this kind of 
job never gets into the want columns. 
Old ladies prefer a word from a friend. 
Why not try it?” 

Something in the warm, commonplace 
tone made the world seem a safe place 
again. A thin shiver went through her. 
Suppose, after all, nobody wanted mini- 


good 


Ainslee’s 


atures? The little ivory ovals were very 
small and fragile footholds on security. 

“Tell me some more about it,” tem- 
porized Anita. 


As the months went by Anita was 
forced to admit that Clive did not use 
Miss Baldwin unduly as an excuse for 
seeing Miss Westlake. When he arrived 
his aunt monopolized him. But if Clive 
was her business adviser and smoother 
of the way, Arnold’s appearance made a 
holiday. Arnold was social register, 
gossip shop, and beloved child, all in 
one. Her unsatisfied maternal instinct 
positively cuddled about him. 

After he went she would fix Anita 
with eyes that twinkled in an afterglow 
of excitement and begin a one-sided ar- 
gument which gave the girl a feeling of 
being set up to be knocked down. 

“You may say that he isn’t of age,’ 
Aunt Sophie would begin, Anita having 
said no word, “but Clive keeps the boy 
too short of money. 


Ever since he gave 
up college on account of his eyes he’s 
been going around, and you can’t do 
that on nothing.” Anita suspected that 
Miss Baldwin’s check book suffered as 
the result of his visits. 

Clive could not protect that, though 
he did protect the old lady in every pos- 
sible way, notably in the matter of Ar- 
nold’s scrapes. It was not that Arnold 
was much worse than the average 
spoiled young male of the leisure classes, 
but her ideal of him had nothing in 
common with the reality. Clive could 
understand and forgive, but he would 
have made almost any sacrifice to keep 
Aunt Sophie from an’ understanding 
that would have meant a_ fractured 
heart, if not a stroke of apoplexy. 

“Clive is a well-meaning dear,” the 
old woman observed complacently, on 
one occasion, “but he is a little heavy; 
too serious for his age. He ought to 
marry some nice, cheerful girl. But 
he'll never marry.” 


Anita sat quite still. She wondered 
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why she felt just a little afraid. Aunt 
Sophie’s mouth settled into the soft, 
gloating sympathy with which sentimen- 
tal age enjoys the sorrow. of youth, 
“His heart is in the grave with a girl, 
an English girl, he met abroad years 
Her name was Rose Gray. Such 
? She was 


Such a ro- 


ago. 
1 poetic name, wasn’t it 
drowned on Lake Como. 
never 
saw her, and he doesn’t like to speak of 
it. If he marries, it will be 
fort, or an heir 


mantic place to be drowned! | 


for com- 
the sort of thing men 
for. But not for love.” 

bit of Anita’s will 
Well, Rose Gray might keep 
dead _ heart all she cared. 
\nita Westlake had no intention of be- 


ng 


marry 
Some 

clicked. 

Clive’s 


obstinate 
for 
chosen for “the sort of thing men 
marry for.” When it came to love, the 
best was none too good for her. 

When the summer came she wondered 
whether he had foreseen all along that 
Miss Baldwin would welcome a cruise 
on the Bradamante as just the treatment 
required by her precarious state of 
health She into 
semi-invalid habits, but her submerged 
constitution could muster a 
“cood day” when the effort was worth 
while. 


had trained herself 


always 


To 


was a 


\nita found them good days, too. 
inland-bred 


her the sea 


W hen 


to transfer to Clive her 


senses 
she tried 
the 
yet left it the most stable 


continual amazement. 
wonder at 
n utability that 
ex could 


ression of limitless poweée she 


vy falter, “It 


1 


don't-care, 
\nd 


] 


: P : 
lOOKS SO as 


the 
vety 


it so sure of itself.” 
nignts 1 ced 
urkness 


when the blue, ve 


hung like a thin curtain be+ 


tween her and some beckoning reality ! 


] 


, 
(One hand 


evening Clive laid his on 
hers. The spell of the sea and the live 
air seemed driving her into a dreamy 
Their 
It came to her that 
Rose Gray must have felt like this. She 
dragged her fingers away and left him; 
almost running away. 


acquiescence with their purpose. 
purpose and his. 
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Clive assured her that she hadn’t seen 
what the sea could do. They were 
merely loafing, sauntering along the 
shore, coming back to the city now and 
then. Not infrequently Arnold would 
meet them with some of his friends, 
and then the moonlit deck would become 
clamorous with jazz. One afternoon 
\nita told herself that she might have 
expected it—he came on board with his 
dear friends, the Cheynes. And there 
was no doubt in the world which was the 
dearer. His face was haggard, tense 
with feeling. Beside Cheyne’s immense 
shoulders and high-colored, salient fea- 
tures, Arnold looked pathetically young 
and fragile. 

The surprise was mutual. Flora’s 
lively eyes, unguarded, flashed from 
face to face. Then the coolness of her 
greeting conveyed her conclusions. 
Anita must have lost her power over 
their host. No girl in her position 
would choose to be the attendant of his 
aunt, rather than his wife and the mis- 
tress of this sumptuous yacht. No, 
\nita had certainly failetPin the business 
of living. She had sunk to the working 
Negligible. 

Anita was relieved when Miss Bald- 


classes. 


win conjured a twinge of neuralgia out 
of the void, and kept her companion in 
close attendance, confined to her bed- 
room. Aunt Sophie had never con- 
descended to nautical terminology. Her 
bedroom was her bedroom, on land or 
sea. She never went above or below, 
but always upstairs and downstairs, and 
she spent her afternoons on the porch, 
though others might be affected enough 
to call it the after deck. Of course it 
was a porch; it even had wicker chairs 
and awnings and potted plants. 

The book which she selected to listen 
of luck 
When the maid appeared to carry out 
the elaborate ceremonies that attended 
Miss Baldwin’s going to bed that lady 
woke in her chair, informed Anita that 


she disagreed with every word of the 


for the girl. 


Ss 


to was also a bit 
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author, and dismissed her. but Anita 
did not want.to sleep. She sank into a 
long chair and watched a round of sap- 
phire darkness, set with uneasy star 
points, that pulsed through the port- 
hole. It was the sky in little. 

She gave herself up to the gulf of 
dreams that seemed to wait always in 
the depths of her mind. There was 
only the thinnest film these days  be- 
tween happiness and unhappiness. 
had only 
happy. 
dreams 


One 
to go to sea, it seemed, to be 
Star dust and beauty and 
but then, there was, also, the 
distance, the threat of gray mist, gray 
mist—Rose Gray. 

She woke suddenly with the feeling 
that a thin, curved band of steel had 
touched her ear, snapping through the 
door, left slightly open into Miss Bald 
win’s stateroom, according to directions. 

“Child, are you What? 
still? Then mind 
running upstairs, and finding 
that book I had there this morning? I 
left a fora 
bookmark. I wouldn’t have any one see 
it, and you can never tell, It may be 
on the porch or in that little writing 
room next to it.” 
comfortably. 

Anita dragged hei 
smoothed her hair. 


awake ? 


Dressed you won't 


will you, 


most personal letter in it 


The voice lapsed 
self up and 
It was not the first 
time she had explored the yacht at dead 
of night for lost books, fans, or papers. 
It must be late. 

, 

i 


\s she traversed the 
dimly lighted corridor | 


leading to the 
companionway, everything was as quiet 


‘ 


as if she were the only living being. 


Noiselessly she mounted the steps. The 
off another 
Just before she re: 


writing room was beyond, 
short corridor. 
the doorway she stopped short 

had been suddenly snapped on 
\nita | 


low-toned, but fu 


shrank back, startle 
of a sort of 


K 
i 


intimate 
came to her. She felt as if 


she had never heard Cheyne’s real voice 


cynicism, 


before. 


\s J have often informed you,” the 


voice was saying, “the easiest way to 
make money is to people—or 
threaten to sue them. Of course you 
may run foul of the obstinate type that 
prefers to fight, rather than be imposed 
upon, but you'll find that most rich men, 
when it comes to wading through the 
unpleasantness of the 
means the 
settle 


evidence. 


sue 


courts—which 
newspapers—will prefer t 
buy the incrinunating 
\nd there you are.” 


outside, 


I‘lora answered him with contemptu 
ous bitterness 

“You don’t mind compromising me 
in the least, do you?” 


“T tell you,” he retorted, “it’s never 


going to reach the public. Baldwin isn’t 
going to allow his brother to stand a suit 
on an alienation-of-affections charge. 
He’s too fastidious, and too fond of the 
young 


That sort of thing 


IHland me those letters.” 


jackass. 
sticks. 

There followed a succession of small 
sounds, as if he were skimming them 
across the table as he finished with them 
\nita huddled against the 
wall of the corridor. Through the door- 
thin slice of the 
for a moment Cheyne 
stood there, his black brows drawn to 
| 


1 7 e 1 
gether, his giance 


stood 


stil] 
1 19 
Wav sne could see a 


lighted room, 


riveted on the paper 
\s if his mind had made 


itself up, he said at last, in the 


in his fingers. 
same 
half whisper: 

“Not 


jauntily, “Well, there are times when we 


Chen, almost 


-quite—enough.” 
have to assist nature.” 
Flora’s voice spread a yague horror 
“Vou're not going to is 
\nita knew, without seeing, the move 
ment of irritation with which he swung 
on his wife 
“Don’t Let me alone. This 


be a fool. 
is work. Didn't vou notice the spaces he 
leaves at the bottom of the page? No- 
body but an imbecile tries to fill up a 


whole blank sheet. Just a few phrases 
here and there will be entirely sufficient, 
taken in connection 


last 


with the general 


tone. These two he wrote in this 
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room. Why do you suppose I came in 
here at this time of the night? There’s 
nothing like using the identical ink and 
pen. By the way, do you happen to 
know which pen he prefers? He wrote 
omething here this afternoon, you 
said.” 

“| hate it!” Flora threw at him. 
loathe it. And I loathe you.” 

“You'll hate worse being hard up,” 
he responded coolly. “And you know 
that 1 happen to suit you very well.” 

“The jade one,” she answered now, 
irrelevantly. 

He gave a half laugh that implied his 
foreknowledge of her consent. Anita 
until look into 
crack of the door. Cheyne sat at 
desk making experimental pen 
strokes on a fresh sheet of paper. His 
shoulders were contracted into an aspect 


“Ty 


slid forward she could 


the 
the 


‘ 


of absorbed caution. He was oblivious 
the of the world. He would 
have snarled at an interruption like a 
feeding dog. But 


rupt him. 


of rest 
I‘lora did not inter- 
She lay looking at the ceiling, 
sprawled on the cushioned seat that ran 
along the side of the room. 

There was a commonness in her atti- 
tude that matched the commonness in 
her voice which had startled Anita. This 
was a Flora whom she did not know. 
lhe outspoken tone of the entire scene 
had astonished her. She had not known 


that people unmasked themselves like 
1 


nat. 


t 
\ 


Perhaps the only people in the 
world with whom the Cheynes could be 
world with whom the leynes could be 


themselves 


ind 


were the Cheynes. They 
brutal frankness; it 
was the last stronghold of sincerity. The 
rest of their lives they acted. 

\nita came to herself slowly, as if 
from a trance. She slipped away like a 


10 


relief in a 


hadow. 

When she was in her own stateroom 
again a ladylike pur of sound assured 
her that Miss was asleep. 
\nita undressed with the care of a cat 
slipping upon its prey. Tor a long time 


lay darkness over 


Baldwin 


she staring into the 
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her bed, wondering what she should do. 
Something was wrong, dangerously 
The meaning of the interview 
at which she had just assisted was clear 
even to her unsophisticated mind. Again 
and again that still figure at the desk, 
breathing a sort of arrested and fixed 
violence of purpose, defined itself in the 
dark air. 

She must warn Clive in the morning. 
That would be the best way. It would 
be her word against theirs. Clive would 
believe her, of course, but——- A sud- 
den, intense vision came to her. Sup- 
pose it did get into the courts? There 
would be a whir of rapid-fire questions, 
a lawyer’s sneering voice making a point 
of the fact that the witness admitted that 
she had secured her alleged facts by— 
eavesdropping ! 


wrong. 


Moreover, she 
paid employee of the family. 

She felt sick, sick to the 
she had been leaning over 


was a 


soul, as if 
an unsus- 
pected chasm in human nature and had 
inhaled its poisonous gases. There had 
been something so beautiful about this 
voyage. She had been living in a 
golden haze, waking to the surprise of 
each morning’s happiness. And now 
this horrible thing had _ intervened. 
Gray mist 

The steel band twitched against her 
ear again. She roused herself to the 
immense surprise that had been 
asleep. 

“Child, did you get my book?” 

“T—I'll go now,” faltered Anita. It 
was like a bad dream that one dreams 
over and over to find herself in the cor- 
ridor once more, outside the little writ- 
ing room, It dark now and de- 
serted. She switched on the small, 
brilhant light over the desk. 

The book was nowhere, not under the 
cushions or behind other books. Miss 
Baldwin’s sense of progress led her to 
read what she considered startlingly ad- 
vanced literature, but it had never been 
able to submerge her feeling of strict 
propriety. She had compromised by 


she 


was 
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adopting the habit of 
naughty things from 
sorious eye. 
about the 
hypocrisy ; 
harmless 


concealing the 
the possibly cen- 

There was a childishness 
trick that saved it from 
some of the books were 
enough. 


remembered 
the desk 
had occasionally served as places of con- 


that the deep pigeonholes of 


cealment. I’rom one of these she rum- 
maged the volume. 

like houses and individuals, 
have habits and customs of their own. 
On the Bradamante, one rule was that 
this particular desk was kept closed 
when not in use. The cause might have 
been a dust-hating steward. It was, in 
reality, Clive’s instinctive dislike for a 
lack of symmetry. The flap, when 
down, broke the line of the paneling. 
Anita half the 
fact. There was something appealing 


Boats, 


smiled as she recalled 
about the little foibles of a big, powerful 
man. Then her hand, 
desk, stiffened. 
very 


about to shut the 
Her figure settled into 
much the absorption that had in- 


dL 


1 


formed Cheyne’ 
When 

tween ¢t 

of the 


which had recommenced in the 


pur 
adjoin- 
‘ sweetest 
that tilted 
might have 
worn by not-too-tragic 


ing stateroom lulled her 
music. The eltish satist< 
the corners of 
been ghost 
after a particularly ‘essful haunting. 
late in the forencon before she 

she 
deck, 
which 
jar by some 
A long, white veil fell 
shoulders. there 
was no trace in her of the repellent Flora 
of last night, Anita found it easier to 
accost her. seriousness 
of her purpose to frame any prelude, 
she found ‘herself repeating exactly 
what filled her brain. 

“After all, 


It was 
could 


caught sight of her on the after 


1 


find Flora alone. The 
delicately rearranging the gladioli 
had been bundled 
masculine hand. 
around her 


into jar 


Because 


on ar os 
loo full of the 


she said, “all I 


Flora,” 


Ainslee’s 


want is to keep Clive from being hurt.” 
Flora’s stare made her hurry on, “I 
mean—I know about your—scheme, I 
heard you last night. You must drop it. 
It can't go on. I can prevent it.” 

“| haven't the least idea what you're 
talking about,” llora’s voice flashed out, 
high and clear as a cry. Her eyes 
harrdly wavered, but an _ indefinable 
grayness seeped around the pink circles 
on her cheeks. As if she had called 
him, Cheyne appeared in the doorway 
that opened from the after cabin. 

“What's that?’ he asked brusquély. 
Anita found herself swept before the 
truculence of his manner until the three 
of them the railing, 
screened by the awning, and, as she 
noticed, out of sight of any one who did 
not come directly upon the deck. “Now, 
what is that you said, Miss Westlake?” 
he demanded. He had dropped entirely 
the conventional suavity of his class. 
His chin thrust at her. She had never 
before realized what a huge creature he 
was. Her heart beat but 
answered him steadily. 


were against 


faster, she 

“IT can stop your scheme against Mr. 
Baldwin. I have proof.” 

He made no pretense of misunder- 
standing her. 

“What proof?” 

“T won't tell 
destroy it.” 

He came so close that she had to re- 
strain her hands from thrusting him 
off. The congested red of his face was 
horrible. His eyes—it was like looking 
into the eyes of a wild beast. What 
frightens one is not so much the idea of 
being hurt as the realization that such 
evil can be. Flora turned and walked 
rapidly away. It was as if she did not 
wish to know what might happen. 

“Do you know,” ‘he said, in a savage 
undertone, “that I can destroy you? | 
could clap my hand over your mouth, 
choke you, and toss you over the side 
before you could squeak. And you'd be 
caught in the machinery—there’d be no 


you that. You might 
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danger of its being traced to me—all 
marks of violence would be beautifully 
obliterated. What do you say about it? 
Willing to keep quiet, eh?’ 

In his bloodshot eyes Anita read a 
vision of sudden death. Vainly she as- 
sured herself that he would never dare 
it, he was only trying to terrify her into 
silence; but at the moment she felt her 
throat close as if his brutal hands were 
on it. Oh, horrible! Vile! 

Phen the world suddenly blossomed 
like the rose. 

“Look behind you,” said Anita. “Be- 
sides, such things aren’t done nowa- 
days.”" She even forced a wavering 
smile. 
toward them, 

nautical. Anita never 

knew had acted the 

goddess from the machine, but she hoped 

that some last sense of decency had 
end the 

‘live’s glance a 

And 


on the instant Anita knew what she must 


Clive was advancing 


ery fresh and 


whether I‘lora 


as 


urged Cheyne’s wife to scene. 


She read, at least, in ( 


hint of surprise, if not suspicion. 


ho Che last thing that Cheyne would 
his hand forced. He 
would want to be sure as to the validity 
of her proof. Therefore, she 
force his hand. 
“Clive,” she 


( 


] 
l 


esire was to have 
must 


“Mr. 


omething to show you.” 


said, Cheyne has 
at that 


not help 


Even 
tension she 
utterly 


Cheyne’s 


moment of 
ng the 


at crossed 


could 
enjoy baffled expression 


face. some 
ers that Arnold wrote to 

he didn’t writ 

“What do 

; igs 

le question of he 

left Cl 


‘Mr. Cheyne said 


you 


( yne’s fac n 
enough,” sl 
them a 

suppose.” 
‘It’s a * Cheyne checked himself 
“Miss Westlake 
an extraordinary mistake,” he 
it. 


( live ’s 


vith a jerk. has made 


nded 


aie 


hand clenched. She would 
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have given anything to slip her own into 
it, to comfort him. She had never ad- 
mired him more than’ when 
picked up his usual calm, detached man- 
ner like a garment. 

“Arnold is in he 
should like to see letters in his 
presence,” Cheyne followed him. A\l- 
ready he had rearranged his plan of at- 
tack. 

\nita turned 
the 


he 


there,” said. ““l 


those 


from them and looked 
flecked with shining 
flashes like spaced rows of incandescent 


over water, 


flowers. She wanted to wash her mind 
the memory of that 
flushed, impending face. Voices reached 
her. 


clean, to erase 
First a low hum of explanation, 
then an outburst. Arnold’s tone soared ; 
was checked by a peremptory word from 
his brother. Then he burst out of the 
doorway and hurried up to Anita. 
“Miss Westlake- Her 


cool pale face seemed to reassure him. 


” he began. 
His voice sank. “Clive says that you 
know something about this. 
most”—he paused for the branding word 

“the most unbelievable letter which 
Cheyne accuses me of having written. 
I swear | didn’t—not all of it. 
tampered with. Some of it’s a forgery. 
Mrs. Cheyne, the 
sweetest, best woman in the world. You 
know her. If you can |} her any, f 
Heaven’s sake and do it. T 
ast 


1 
What you KNOW 


There’s a 


It’s been 
It it compromises 


1elp 
COMI 

His hands rose in a 
gesture ol 


‘To think of her 


passionate, boyish protest. 
hat in- 


vant to 


being tied to t 
, as 
fernal scoundrel It 


kill him!” 


makes me 


him 
him that 
after a 
a 
> would soon 


disillusion him. 


rrust 
She followed him into the room where 
the fateful littl had taken place 
last night. On the central table 
letters were strewn, and on either side 


scene 


some 
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of it stood a watchful, expectant man. 
Clive put a protecting hand on his 
brother’s arm as Arnold crossed to him. 
All three watched Anita as if she were 
the heroine of an absorbing film drama. 
Quite as silently she moved a light 
chair, mounted it, and took down from a 
deep molding a brass key. She got down, 
crossed to the desk, and fitted the key 
into the lock. Some suspicion galvanized 
Cheyne. But before he could sweep 
up the letters Clive quietly placed his 
own hand weightily upon them. Anita 
spoke to him at last. 
“Tf you compare that last letter with 
this Wait. When was it written?” 
“The last time I was on board. Just 
two weeks ago,” Arnold answered. 
“You know that the blotter is changed 
every morning. I saw the steward 
change it yesterday. Well’—she held 


up the green oblong in its leather frame 
—“Mr. Cheyne remembered not to leave 
his rough copy, his experiments, but he 
did forget the blotter. 


If you compare 
them, I think you'll find traces enough. 
The that Mr. Cheyne 


proved—he blotted them on this.” 


sentences im- 


Night and a moon, not a vulgarly 
profuse moon that persists in leaving 
nothing to the imagination, but a sweetly 
glamorous, veiled lady of the sky. When 
a sort of pearly twilight descended Clive 
took both Anita’s hands in his own, She 
tried to draw them away, and found 
them utterly disobedient. 

“Dear,” he said, “you don't 
what you did to-day. I couldn't have 
let Aunt Sophie know that anything was 
wrong, and yet it would have hurt my 
self-respect almost past repair, if I had 
allowed myself to be held up like that 
You saved me that.” 

“TI—I’m 


faintly. 


know 


% 


answered Anita 


tad 
iad, 


“Are you glad enough to make me— 


glad, utterly happy, Anita?” 
“T don’t know that you'll 
to when you hear what | 


want me 
did,” said 


Anita miserably. “You may think 
almost as bad as he was.” 

“What!” 

“TI looked at that blotter-———” She 
stopped. His arm went around her and 
she leaned unrestrainedly against it. “I 
said to myself, just as he had said, ‘Not 

quite—enough.’ And 
nature, just as he had. | helped those 
marks. I said that he had taken away 
his rough copy, but he hadn’t. I found 
it crumpled up in the scrapbasket. No- 
hadn't him 
writing could have suspected anything 
about a paper, could 
they? But there were words on it, like 
‘love,’ and ‘own.’ [ 
otter through that strong 


and I assisted 


body who actually seen 


scribbled bit of 


‘leave him,’ and 
examined the 
reading glass. There were faint traces 
that might be the same words, reversed. 
It was very careful work, but I’ve been 
trained on miniatures. Of course | 
knew that I ran the chance of spoiling 
everything, but—l that the 
come from the 
letter after he had—touched it up. So 


Was sire 


words on the blotter had 
1 made them a little clearer, here and 
there.” She pressed her head against 


“Oh, Clive, I know it was 
me, but | 


his shoulder. 
awful of did it for you. I 
couldn’t bear to have you hurt !”’ 

He drew her close. 
part of the vast affirmation of sea and 
sky which she had 


It came to her as 


struggled against. 
His tone shook her. 

“You must 
Anita.” 


She broke out into a sob of adoration. 


love me very much, 


“There’s nobody like you. But, oh, 


want a dead heart. My 
heart is so alive!’ 


“Who's got a dead 


= 


Clive, I don’t 


heart?” he de- 


1 


1 
rougniy 


manded almost 


“You have. In Rose Gray’s grave. 
she answered with al- 


most childlike simplicity. 


In Lake Como,” 


His shout of delight went straight up 
to heaven. 

“Oh, my Aunt Sophie!” he 
“Did she tell you that?” 


gasped. 
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“Yes, she did. She said that Rose let me alone. Rose Gray, my, darling, 
Gray died——” was protective coloration.” Then the 

“Rose Gray never died,” Clive an- grave sweetness came back into his 
nounced solemnly. “She couldn’t have, voice. “You are the only thing in the 
because Rose Gray never lived. Aunt world that I love—like this. Is your 
Sophie was determined to marry me heart—is it alive at last, Anita?” 
off. I had to invent a broken heart that She lifted her lips for him to find it 
was romantic enough to induce her to 


RETURN 


H, I would come to Chelsea 
Before the spring is there, 
While still the trees are lifting 
Their empty arms in prayer. 


I would be homeward turning 
Before the magic word 

Thrills with its wild awaking 
The heart of boy and bird. 


Some star-beloved twilight 
When twinkling shadows play, 

And liquid chimes are pealing 
From out the tower gray, 


I’d turn all ocean weary 
Into the quiet street, 

My faint heart wildly fleeting 
Beyond my hasting feet, 


Unto a certain doorway 
Where love will turn the key, 
For there I shall be all to love, 
And love be all to me. 
HARRY LEE, 











time. Katharine had stolen Har- 

per away from those of us who 
had known him longest and liked him 
best. He who was eminently level- 
headed and masculine had been lured by 
a little glitter that was eminently fem- 
inine, 


I HAD known the Harpers for some 


To me Harper made his only expla- 
nation: “I’m such a funny-looking guy 
And I 
making funny pictures 


and she’s so awfully 
spend my life 
and there’s nothing funny about Kath- 
arine. The rest of you—I can’t help it, 
Doog, I see you as a lot of Mutts and 
Jeffs. But Katharine’s all symmetry 
and balance and sanity. So, if you all 
don’t mind, I’m going to be married.” 


4 


pretty. 


He departed the bachelor quarters in 
Gramercy Park shared by five of us, 
and went to live with Katharine in a 
little house in Ninth Street. 

Six years later I met them at Mary 
MacMartin’s country house. It was a 
large party—just the human 
bouquet Mary MacMa.iia knows how 
to pluck for her own amusement—and 
Harper looked rather like an oxeye 
daisy in an orchid corsage. 


sort ot 


He saw me across the tennis court 
and came around at once, smiling his 
crooked smile. He didn’t say so, but I 
understood that he was being horribly 
bored, that he didn’t know any one and 
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> 
A he 


that I was a distinct prop and comfort. 
He followed me until, in desperation, 
I captured little Miss Gateson and let 
him see that he was distinctly in the 
way. 

“Who’s the shy young man?” 
asked. “The 
go home.” 


Miss 


Gateson one who won't 


[ threw a pebble after the reluctant, 
yet retreating Harper. 

“He is a funny man,” I explained. 
But how?” 


funny pictures for the 


“T know. 
“He draws 
papers.” 
“Not Harper?” 
“Exactly.” 
“O-oh.” Little 
Harper was hanging on the rim of the 
tennis crowd, smiling his crooked smile, 


Miss Gateson stared. 


saw nothing. “I adore him!” 


“Miss Gateson!” 


as if he 


“I mean his pictures. That cat! 
That delirious chicken! That absolutely 
baffling cow! Oh, call him back!” 

“Miss Gateson, if you praise him, 
he'll probably faint. 
ority complex. 
one, you know.” 

“Which is she?” 

“The one in the purple hat, with the 
earrings.” 

“That frump!’’ Miss Gateson laughed.- 


He has an inferi- 
His wife is the famous 


“She's a famous novelist. And she’s 
1 ” 


supposed to be very beautiful. 








“Well, she isn’t.” Miss Gateson 
ehook her bobbed hair with a pretty, up- 
ward fling of her head. “Please, Mr. 
Douglas, call him back.” 

Very dolefully I whistled, and Har- 
per, turning to that old clan call of ours 
with a new light in his eyes, crossed the 
smooth lawn with a sort of lope, for 
all the world like one of his own ridicu- 
lous dogs, summoned back and ‘forgiven, 

“Miss Gateson. Mr. Harper.” 
smiled at her and she twinkled 
hack at him, nineteen and roguish and 
careless as they make ’em. 


tle 


“Please, Mr. Harper, draw me a pic- 
ture 


What, for instance?” 

“A cat playing tennis.” 

He looked quickly at the court, where 
Mary MacMartin was losing a game to 
the Breckenridge boy. I’m ashamed to 
say they both laughed—Harper silently, 
the Gateson child with a little malicious 
ripple. And then. Harper sat cross- 
legged on the grass and drew a picture 
of a cat playing tennis, while Miss Gate- 
son leaned her bobbed head down and 
viggled. Giggled shamelessly, with her 
heek almost touching Harper's black 
air. Irom what I could see of it, | 
knew that Harper’s cat had some of 
Mary MacMartin’s white 
quality, that faultless, 
feline grace that makes her what she is. 

“Aren't you awful! It’s exactly like 

verest thing!” 


s 


hig, cool, 


long-waisted, 


You're the cl 

! got up and walked away. The Gate- 
on child wasn’t the prettiest girl in the 
world, and it seemed to me that Har- 
"s caricature wasn’t altogether in good 
aste. Mary MacMartin would laugh 


t. but I, being in love with her, 
uldn’t. 
Mrs. Harper called me over to her as 
l passed. 
*‘Doog, who’s that girl?’ 


“What girl?” 
“Talking to lim. Or 
him ?” 


is she kissing 


Mrs. 


Harper made a profession of 
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social audacity, and at her remark a 
little flurry of laughter ran along the 
tennis lines, like a wind on a pool. 
Several heads turned to look at Harper 
sitting cross-legged a the Gateson girl’s 
feet and some one laughed. 

“Oh—Barbara! Watch out, Mrs. 
Harper. Barbara’s our baby vamp.” 

Katharine Harper’s eyes changed 
color, as they always did when she was 
stirred by some emotion she wouldn't 
let come to the surface. They went 
purple and the irises became large and 
black. But her smile was unchanged 
and | thought, as I stared down at her: 
“Barbara Gateson was wrong. 
beautiful. Quite beautiful 
Poor Harper.” 


You're 
enough. 


People began to move across the lawn 
to see what Harper was drawing and 
another flurry of laughter went up. 
Mary MacMartin left the Breckenridge 
boy flat and went over to look at the 
cartoon of herself. 

“Only I’m not a cat,” she said, “in 
that And Heaven knows she 
isn’t. Harper had been malicious to 
amuse the Gateson girl. He hadn't ex- 
pected publicity. Flushing, he tore the 
sheet out of his notebook and crumpled 
it between both hands. It was a triumph 
Barbara, who had 
something he would 
have done. 


sense,” 


for made him do 
never otherwise 
She snatched the piece of 
and thrust it her 


paper into 


p ycke e. 


sweater 
That’s mine! Now do me!’ 
“Ves,” said Marv MacMartin, with a 
quiet smile, “do 
Harper looked up at 


Barbara.” 
the circle of 


faces. His expression was a curious 
combination of chagrin and annoyance. 
“Ah,” Mrs. Harper whispered, “‘he 
can save himself, if he only will!” 
But Harper shook 


to his feet. 


his head and got 


“I'd rather not,” he said slowly. 
“Damn!” said Mrs. Harper. 
That night I talked to Harper while 


the others danced indoors. It was a 
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cool August night and the garden was 
wet with dew, fragrant. Our feet 
rustled in the grass, making a pleasant 
sound. A moon came up behind the 
river and trailed a yellow net over the 
running water. 

Harper looked about with a curious 
lifting of his head, that doglike way he 
had of seeming to sniff things he liked, 
to taste them, to drink them in. 

“This is perfect,” he said. 
does she do it? This garden, set 
crooked, with an orchard behind it, 
where a bungler would have had yew 
hedges or cypress! It’s New England— 
plus. Plus what? That elusive cosmo- 
politanism, that international sense of 
beauty we Americans seem to be acquir- 
ing. It may make a race of artists. Or 
it may make a hodgepodge.” 

“This isn’t hodgepodge.” 

“No. This is like Mrs. MacMartin. 
Cool and perfect and beyond having.” 

“You don’t make yourself clear.” 

“Don’t I? The thing itself isn’t clear, 
Doog. I don’t let myself in for coming 
here very often, simply because it shows 
me up to myself. You see, I don’t relish 
being a funny man.” 

“Not even at fifty thousand a year?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T want this sort of thing,” he ex- 
plained. ‘And I’ve gone so far in the 
other—for fifty thousand a year—that 
I could’t paint a picture-post-card sun- 
set. I think funny. I see funny. I 
dream funny. Everything and every- 
body—even a woman like Mary Mac- 
Martin—looks like a crooked cow, or a 
jointed cat, or a damned circular puppy 
dog.” 

“Even Katharine?” I suggested. 

He paused. His eyes flashed around 
at me in the moonlight. 

“Do you think,” he demanded, “that 
I’m off my chump? Lately—yes—even 
Katharine. Even Katharine! Look 
here, Doog, I haven’t told any one about 
it, but it worries me. I wake up at 
night and shiver. She doesn’t guess. 


“How 


Every time I look at her, I see 
won't laugh?” 
I was never farther from laughter. 
“IT see how ridiculous she is and 
something in me makes me want to 
howl. A bloodless mirth. 
it.” 


You 


[ don’t enjoy 


“But Katharine is beautiful,” 1 pro- 
tested. 

“Is she? Is she, Doog? 
looks like a caterpillar 
earrings.” 

Suddenly he stopped and stared at the 
moon and began to laugh. It was bitter 
and terrible. I caught his arm and drew 
him away from the lighted house to the 
white garden bench near the pool. There 
I forced him down and waited until that 
mirthless laughter had given way to a 
sort of shivering—he clasped his hands 
together and bent his head and chat- 
tered, completely broken by this ridicu- 
lous, this stupendous terror. 

Presently I said; 

“Buck up, Jim. You're overworked, 
that’s all. You need a rest. Get away 
from your stuff for a while. Go North. 
Try some hunting.” 


To me she 
a caterpillar in 


“T tried,” he said patiently. “I shot 
a moose, and the damned thing looked 
like a comic old man. 
funny.” 

“How 
asked. 

His head came up. 

“Oh,” he said. “Youth. 
beauty in that.” 


Even the moon’s 


about the Gateson child?” I 


There’s 


He took a deep breath. 
“See here. It’s 
But I thought 
I'd explain why I| played such a false 
note in this morning’s symphony. 
duffer. 


Don't tell any one. 
my own private agony. 


I'ma 
Not an ap- 
pendix, or a wen, or a toothache. I 
can’t explain. I’ve lost my world.” 

I slapped his shoulder and left him 
sitting there, his feet in the wet grass, 
his disconsolate eyes on the moon. 
Crossing the garden, where the helio- 
trope was heavy sweet in the air, I went 


[’m also in pain. 
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to the porch and peered in at the 
dancers. 

Barbara Gateson was drifting in the 
arms of the Breckenridge boy and, as 
they passed the door, she caught my 
She wearing a 
lemon-yellow dress, girdled about her 
waist double strand of 
pearls. The heels of her yellow slippers 
were high and the tips of her bobbed 
She 


left the Breckenridge boy flat and came 


beckoning eyes. was 


slim with a 


curls were gold in that warm light. 


to me. 
“Hush,” I said. 
in great trouble.” 
] 


Che aogvgie one: 


‘The funny man is 


What's the mat- 
ter?” 

“He has lost youth and beauty and 
the moon.” 

“Where is he?” 


| 
t 
Ul 


i garden bench 


“On 
“Tl ge 
\nd | 


*T 


by the pool.” 


»,”’ she 


said. 
saw her running ti.rough the 


Then in and neatly anchored 


rs. Harper 


She was wearing a dress by Doucet, 
and I, h 


that it 


who knew her publishers, realized 


t had never been paid for out of 

profits of her three notorious, but 
unpopular novels. It had pur- 
by Jim Harper’s crook-tailed cat 


been 
chased 
and inebriated chicken—vyards and yards 
| a ee y . 
cheap drollery 
Katharine Harper was rather too 
ystentatiously superior to her husband 
She intellectual 


Was an the 


ould have said, she 


and, as 
Breckenridge boy 


\W 
wallowed in it. A limited number of 


people professed to understand her and 


; 


for them s 


he played the part of venius. 
She had admitted Harper to the rarefied 
‘ ] TY 


atmosphere of her personal Parnassus 


with condescension, b I'll wager she 
knew how much more aquiline her work 
would seem backed by his farcical crudi- 
14 11 1 
world would take her 


ties. The 


more seriously the louder it laughed at 
Harper's comical cow 
In Mary MacMartin’s drawing-room 
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she was very much at home, and, if you 
will not misunderstand me, Harper was 
not. Hers was the finished acceptance 
and his the blurred, searching, unsatis- 
fied love of exceptional things. Her wit 
was like cut crystal; his was lumbering 
and roughhewn. She had learned what 
to leave unsaid; he was overexpressive 
and desperately shy. For the past five 
years | had almost never encountered 
them together. Katharine’s court gravi- 
tated with her from one such house as 
this to another, while Harper slaved over 
his endless “strips” in the skylight 
studio on Ninth Street. 

“You've been talking to Jim,” she 
said. 

[ shook my head. 

“Where is he?” 

I shook my head again. This was 
very crude indeed, from such a woman. 

“There’s a moon,” [I said irrelevantly. 

“You mean that Jim is staring at it 
with that—that chit?” 

“IT hope so. He might see it.”’ 

Her eyes deepened and she made a 
quick, impatient gesture, as if she were 
about to gather up her trailing violet 
chiffons and go in pursuit of him. Then 
she changed her mind. Her divine se- 
curity held her there at my side, laugh- 
ing and glittering, while her feminine 
curiosity passed the door at one bound 
and went searching tp and down the 
garden paths for Harper and Barbara 
Gateson. 

Presently they came in, 
self-conscious ; 


Harper 
amused and Barbara 
possessive. 

his arms on 
danced. 


Moon” 


persuasive indeed! Tl 


She seemed to slip into 

the threshold they 
Some one had put on “Venetian 
Very 


e chairs had been 


and 


with a wooden. needle. 


pushed back, the rugs rolled up. No 


loping 


Mary 


burning 


one was dancing, now that the 
funny man had’ taken the floor. 
MacMartin, with a cigarette 

out between her fingers, watched with a 
quizzical smile, while the Breckenridge 
boy, crumpled in a wing-backed chair, 
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glowered. Confounded silly of Barbara 
to make a set for that ugly big chap, 
to haul him in out of the garden and 
make him toddle! Harper couldn’t tod- 
dle and the outraged Breckenridge boy 
could. 

“She’s very pretty,” Katharine said, 
in a light, amused voice, “and very au- 
dacious, and very young. Good for 
poor old Jim! He’s a somber creature, 
Doog. If I weren’t so fond of him, I’d 
call him sulky.” 

“Perhaps he wants something,” I sug- 
gested, watching Barbara’s yellow slip- 
pers. 

“What could he want?” Katharine re- 
torted. ‘He has everything!” 


“See here, Mr. Douglas,”’ the Breck- 
enridge boy said, three days later, “you 
started it and you’ve got to stop it.” 

“What ?” 

“You know very well! 
that funny man. 


Jarbara and 
They were together 


all day Saturday, all day Sunday, all day 


to-day—it’s conspicuous. It’s—it’s ab- 
surd. What does Mrs. Harper think? 
What does Mrs. MacMartin think ?” 

“What do you think, Bobby?” 

“T .uink Barbara’s being philan- 
thropic. She’s like that. She doesn’t 
care what any one thinks. Least of all, 
me! Some one ought to stop her. I 
can’t! It’s your-duty, sir.” He flushed 
and dug the toe of his black-and-white 
tennis shoe into Mary MacMartin’s pet 
heliotrope border, distilling a fragrance 
that made dizzy the senses. “I’m not 
jealous. Or—or possessive. Only, for 
Barbara's sake, it ought to be stopped.” 

“Barbara can look out for herself, 
and Harper is a domesticated animal.” 

“I’m not so sure! And, besides, Mrs. 
Harper is taking it very hard. She is 
crying om Mrs. MacMartin’s shoulder, 
over in the pergola.” 

“Every one does that.” 

But the Breckenridge 
chology was excellent. 

“Not Mrs. Harper,” he said firmly. 


boy’s psy- 


I left him and wandered down the 
pergola, a long, brick-paved walk cano- 
pied with rambler roses and woodbine. 
There I found Katharine Harper and 
Mary MacMartin, and, from the look 
of them, there had been a conference. 
Mary’s eyes were alight, as they are 
when she catches sight of a barrier. 

“Jim Harper and Barbara Gateson 
have been gone all day,” she said, “in 
my white canoe. It isn’t scandalous, 
but it has flustered up a few eyebrows. 
I want you to go after them and bring 
them back, if you please.” 

“There isn’t any excuse ” Kath- 
arine Harper began. 

Mary MacMartin got between her 
guest and the conclusion of the sentence. 

“You'll find Bobby’s canoe at the old 
wharf. And hurry. All the more be- 
cause it’s so silly.” 

I pushed off into the jade depths of 
the river, the prow of the canoe slipping 
through the shallows with a rustling 
sound. Poplar trees leaned out over 
the banks here, and a breeze scattered 
down yellow leaves that floated seaward 
with the out-tide. Mary’s gardener was 
raking higher up and I called to him: 

“Clintock, did Mr. Harper go up- 
stream this morning ?” 

“Ves, sir.” He shook out the rake 
and added: “He'll be coming back 
soon, sir. The tide’s dropping. It'll be 
out at seven,” 

Already I could see the reeds on the 
river bottom straining down beneath the 
rush of water, and it was all I could do 
to keep the little craft steady in the cur- 
rent. Beyond the clubhouse bridge | 
lost the channel and had to wade across 
a turtle-backed sand bar, dragging the 
canoe. Then I was in the “deep” again 
and skirting a marsh, where the sunset 
light struck low down and gilded the 
stiff blades of tall grass. I looked for 
Harper and the Gateson child, expecting 
the flash of paddles. But they were not 
coming down with the tide. Nor were 
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they around the bend where the willows 
are. 
| found them a mile 


rather, 


higher up. Or, 

The 
bank, 
pil- 
Gate- 


1 found the Gateson child. 
On the 
length, with 


white canoe was beached. 
comfortably at yellow 
lows under her bobbed head, the 
son child lay asleep. Asleep! 

| left my canoe in midstream and 
waded ashore, there to stand in wonder 
open-mouthed 
this audacious prodigy. 
back with her brown arms thrown out, 
palms up, fingers curled, like a 
a bassinet. She had _ been 
Wells’ But that 
cuse | rush of 


and amazement, before 


She lay on her 


baby in 
reading 
was no ex- 
at this 
remembering 
with her crumpled 
with a challenge in 
‘ckenridge boy 


“Outline.” 
felt a 
outrageous 


anger 
innocence 
Katharine Harper 
Mary 
her eyes, the Bre 
up tl 


toes, and 


handkerchief, 
digging 
1¢ heliotrope bed with his anguished 
that garland of orchids all 
‘Miss Gates 


ne Opel ied 


made a vague 


ver there 


gesture 


“Do you 
She yawned. 
“Do you know 
She shook het 
“Do you know 
Shut up,” she said politely. “For 
— '" She got to 
, shaking back 
en that 
ikfast table 
“You old 
1 voice, “you 
conservative. You old standpatter. 
You old You Il ictorian! 
[ suppose you've come to drag me back 
and spank me 
idiots. 


goodness sake, 
her feet with a quic 

ier hair and stret 

has just jumped off tl 
with hi 


idi 


ike a kitt 


cream in it 
ot,” she said in a dreamy 
1 
Al 


reactionary 


before all those worser 
I’m glad the tide is out. Now 
we'll have to the night here.” 


pend 


a 


Man 


“We'll do 
There's a road and we'll walk.” 

Just then Harper 
meadow carrying a little box. 
There was a strange light in his eyes; 
he was smiling his one-sided smile that 
showed his teeth a little, making him 
look more than ever like a dog. 

“Hello, Doog,” he said. 

He stood between us, apparently un- 
conscious of the time, the lady, or my 
unexpected self. He squinted at the 
sun, knitting his heavy, black brows. 

“It’s better,” he said in a hushed 
voice. “Strange. The gone. I 
see light. Gold, 
brass. The sun 

Barbara 
the pillows. 

“Have | 
asked. 


nothing of the sort 


came across the 
square 


face is 
benign, yet 


Gaateson was 


1 

been gone 
“Ctane sleven o'clock.” 

Since eleven oO CIOCK, 

“ Yh, I Say ! 

sorry. I 

the——” 
og )f 


I'm sorry 
never imagined 
course,” 

triumphant look 
“They’re 


awfully worrie 
Jim beg il 

The Gateson child 
With a quick 


out of 


vesture 
Harper’s hand 
He had been painting cats 
or bloated cows o ‘hickens, 
but a sun-drenched landscape, 
river, < y, gold, beautiful 
stood aside, ma hea 
we expected 

laughter. 
driven him, 
quite mad. The 
strands of his were 
was a 


marsh 
serene, 
Harper bent, his 
shoulders forward, < 
blow OT, l 


That, I 


worse stil i a burst of 
think, would 

for once and for all, 
delicate 
at the 
dreadful wavering of his spirit between 


have 


existence 
breaking point. There 
reality and a comic and terrible hell. 
“It’s a winner,” 
“You really 
“T know it.” 
“Now, Mr. 


punishment.” 


Barbara sai 
think so?” 
She shut the box again. 


Douglas, lead us back to 
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“T don’t understand,” I protested. 
“Oh, yes, you do,” she said. 


We arrived at Mary MacMartin’s 
front door after dark. ‘The clock in the 
hall was striking ten in a loud, deliberate 
way, when the three of us, Harper in 
the lead, crunched up the gravel walk 
into the glare of publicity. 

We were muddy and tired; we had 
missed the road in the dark; we had 
waded brooks and stumbled across fields 
and wriggled under barbed-wire fences. 

Mary MacMartin greeted us. 

“Hello!” she said. “Here you are!” 

“Any supper?” Barbara laughed. 
“We're famished.” 

“Lots of it. You'll find Sophie in the 
pantry—and eggs, corn bread, milk, and 
peaches. Why, Barbara! You’re 
covered with mud.” 

“Nothing to what I will be,” replied 
the child, ‘“‘when this house party gets 
through with me. Darling Mary, is it 
an awful scandal ?” 

Harper stood on the threshold, still 
grasping his precious pochade box. 

“Mrs. MacMartin, it was all my 
fault.” 

Barbara turned on him, face alight. 

“You keep still, you funny man. I'll 
do all the talking—to everybody. You'll 
only make it worse.” 

Just then Katharine Harper came in 
from the drawing-room. The opened 
door admitted for a moment the ro- 
mantic, fainting beauty of Chopin’s 
“First Nocturne.” Some one was play- 
ing, while the others waited, with their 
teeth bared, for this scandalous morsel. 

Then the door shut again and we 
were all caught into silence. Even Mary 
faltered before the look in Katharine 
Harper’s eyes, eyes that had gone pur- 
ple with anxiety, fear, and anger. But 
Harper blunted the edge of that femi- 
nine sword. 

“T shan’t want supper,” he said to 
Mary. “I have something to show 
Katharine.” 


He took her arm and hurried her up 
the short, steep flight of stairs, with 
only a quick look over his shoulder at 
the Gateson child. Katharine tripped 
on her trailing chiffons. Psychologi- 
cally, there was no precedent for this— 
she found herself, for the first time in 
her married life, on the wrong end of 
the leash. 

The Gateson child fixed her eyes on 
the drawing-room door, as if she sensed 
the concentrated misunderstanding 
which crouched behind it ready to 
spring. Then she gave her head that de- 
fiant toss and went forward, flinging the 
door open. For an instant we saw the 
lighted room like a stage glimpsed from 
the wings: four people at a card table, 
the piano, the leaping fire, and the Breck- 
enridge boy, staring out at us with tor- 
mented eyes. His look leaped when he 
saw the muddy little figure on the 
threshold, and I thought: “The gener- 
ation understands the generation.” 

Barbara was facing a silence in there, 
perhaps the ripple of laughter that had 
been poor Harper’s bugaboo, 

Mary came with me to the blue-and- 
white pantry and smoked a cigarette 
while I had corn bread and milk. 

“Barbara’s being snubbed,” she said. 
“Those people are trying to make her 
suffer for her indifference to their pre- 
cious old principles. I don’t think she 
needs me.” 

But when we went back to the draw- 
ing-room we found Barbara and the 
Breckenridge boy alone. She was sit- 
ting Turk-fashion on a cushion before 
the fire, while the Breckenridge boy 
hovered, afraid of her passionate indig- 


nation, yet loving her, as a puppy loves 
an irate mistress. 


“I hate your friends,” she said to 
Mary MacMartin, “I despise them. 
They left the room when I entered it, 
as if 1 were a spotted leper or a social 
outcast. Because I gave a hand to that 
poor old gloom hound! No one else 
had! Not his wife. Or you, Mr. 


him 
sect 
day 
a pl 
hus 

a 
Bre 
and 
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Douglas. Or you, Mary MacMartin! 
No one would.” 
“I know,” Mary said. “I’m sorry.” 
“You've got to believe me, all of you! 
I found him.baying at the moon, be- 
cause, he said, it made him laugh. Now 
when a man laughs with tears running 
down his cheeks, there’s a kink in his 
sense of humor. This one wanted to 
paint and didn’t dare. So I made him.” 
“How?” Mary asked gently. 
“Jollied him. Scolded him. 
him. The first day he swore. The 
second day he cried—and so did I. To- 
day he went off by himself and painted 


a picture. Oh, a pippin! And if that’s 


Praised 


husband-snatching—— 
Suddenly the Gateson child gave the 
Breckenridge boy a strange, wild look 
and he went down on his knees beside 
her and she entered his arms and burst 
magnificently into tears. 
“You poor little kid,” he said. “You're 


re was an air of excitement about 

the breakfast room. Mary MacMartin’s 
breakfast hour being elastic, people 
usually drifted in at casual intervals. 
This morning, however, a gathering was 
evident, a coming together, more or less 
tacitly, promptly at nine. 
Sun fell the 


flecked and dancing ; down the lawn you 


through open doors, 
saw the smooth inflow of the jade-green 
river, There were gray and purple pe- 
tunias on the table; a strip of 
| sparkle of old 


lace, a 
frosted silver and glass. 
Perhaps in honor of the situation, Mary 
had used her best Indian Tree. 

The Breckenridge boy came in 


with 
stormy eyes, flushed i 


and challenging. 
lhe Gateson girl, wearing green ging- 
ham, with her hair fluffed like a pretty 
liji, bubbled and consumed much jam 
and licked the tips of her pointed fingers 
and asked for more. 

“It’s such a wonderful day,” she said. 
“Such a wonderful place, such wonder- 
ful people! I'm so happy! 
jam, Bobby a 


Some more 


“IT wonder,’ some one remarked, in 
a lugubrious voice, “whether Mrs. Har- 
per is coming to breakfast.” 

“You bet she is,” the Gateson infant 
caroled. And she squeezed the Breck- 
enridge boy's hand under the table. 

Just then the Harpers came in—Kath- 
arine in the lead. Behind her, Harper 
seemed to look upon a fresh and re- 
juvenated world, a world romantic and 
symmetrical, a world at last desirable. 

“It’s so wonderful,’ Katharine Har- 
per said, raising her voice and letting 
her eyes sweep around the table, gather- 
ing up attentions. “Jim isn’t going to 
be a cartoonist any more. He is going 
to paint seriously. I’ve always wanted 
him to. He is, as it were, going to 
catch up with me. I can’t help talking 
about it. We like two children 
starting on a voyage of discovery.” She 
caught the Gateson child’s glance. “You 
must pose for him, my dear. 
pretty. So fresh. 
say we won't have 
house any more. 


are 


You're so 
So young. I dare 
the Ninth Street 
The beginnings, you 
know, must be frugal. <A little studio 
somewhere. But none of you will de- 
sert us, I’m sure.” 

“Never,” the Gateson girl said, taking 
some more jam. 

That 


“Jamais!” 
noon, happening to encounter 
I tread water, blew 
and grinned at him. 

Isn’t Katharine superb?” he de- 
manded, floating luxuriously, his doggie 
face | 


Harper in the pool, 
lik 


ike a porpoise, 


“ 


framed 
sport ? 
ful?” 
“Very,” I agreed. 
Harper 


“Isn’t she a 
And, by Jove, isn’t she beautt- 


in lily pads. 


under water, 
where his foreshortened body hung sus- 


disappeared 


When he came 
to the surface he approached me. 

“You 
grateful I am.” 

But his eyes were not on Katharine. 
He was looking at the audacious child 
who had just turned a backward somer- 
sault into the pool. 


pended for a moment 


don’t know,” he said, “how 
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HE seemed such a nice girl, a lit- 
tle shy, perhaps, but rather re- 
freshingly so.* She possessed a 

delicately flowerlike prettiness; wide, 
gray eyes and an astonishingly white 
skin. She smiled often and rather 
sadly. Most men rushed to protect her 
from hastily conceived evils. Whether 
she needed protection or not is some- 
thing else again. 

Her name was Lucy Elizabeth Pitts. 
Her father was John J. Pitts, maker of 
Pitts’ Perfect Powder, “Beautifies the 
Skin.” He wore an habitually embar- 
rassed look, which one could perfectly 
understand after having seen his wife. 
Mrs. Pitts was large, aggressive, and— 
impossible. She spoke loudly on every 
subject, the while breathing in one’s 
face. One could not help feeling sorry 
for Lucy. 

The Pitts had just arrived at the hotel 
of a popular winter resort’ in North 
Carolina. Lucy 
Among others, she became quite inti- 


made friends easily. 
mate with Paula Kennedy, who was 
pleasant to everybody—even Mrs. Pitts. 
Paula took the complacent Lucy under 
her wing. The latter was hardly a de- 
monstrative type, but Paula did her best 
to gain the girl’s confidence. 

“What a sweet girl Lucy Pitts is!” 
said Paula one day to Joyce Kennedy. 
They were sitting on the steps of the 
hotel porch, waiting for the bus to take 
Joyce to the golf club. 


By Austin Wade 


Author of “Good Hunting,” 
“Celia Passes the Bid,” ete. 


Joyce was noncommittal. 

“She’s all right,” he said carelessly. 

“The men all seem quite keen about 
her,” Paula persisted. 

“Well, she doesn’t appeal to me.” 
Joyce was very positive. 

“That’s all I wanted to find out,” 
smiled Paula. “Now I can be nice to 
her without fear of wrecking our happy 
home.” 

“No fear!” Joyce grinned. He was 
rather flattered. “Does she play 
bridge ?”’ he asked. 

“T think so.” 

“Well, find out before you get her 
into a game. I couldn’t stand a long, 
desolate evening of  fair-to-middling 
bridge, with no more inspiration than 
that ‘Age of Innocence’ face of hers 
to carry me through.” 

“I should be your inspiration,” said 
Paula solemnly. 

“You always have been,” he answered 
warmly, and quite believed himself. 
Joyce’s golf bag lay beside him on the 
steps. He pulled out a shiny new bras- 
sie. “The third this season,” he said 
plaintively. “Sometimes I think, Paula, 
that you should have married a man of 
the athletic type.” 

“Most of them are deadly dull to have 
about the house,” said Paula loyally. 

Just then a drawling voice said: 

“Never have I heard such a line from 
a couple who have been married two 
years!” 
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Joyce turned to see George Holliday 
seated on the step above them. His 
narrow, blue eyes crinkled at the cor- 
ners with amusement. He had only 
known the short three 
weeks, but he and Joyce had been in- 
separable since a certain memorable eve- 
ning when he and Pelham Bain had 
played bridge against Joyce and Celia 
Amory. He was a clever chap, pos- 
sessed of a cheerful cynicism. He had 
heen able, always, to laugh at himself 

one of his most charming character- 
istics. His home was Boston, where he 
was an important member of the Whist 
Club. 

“Tt’s the 
brightly. 


Kennedys a 


said Paula 
y. “It makes one feel charitable 
even toward one’s husband ‘4 


weather,” 


Holliday turned to Joyce. 


“Golfing, old man?” he asked unnec- 
and grinned like a goblin. 
“No, croquet,” said Joyce, half an- 
noyed. During the better part of the 
trip South he had provided certain 
members of the golfing crowd with the 
wherewithal to extend their stay at the 


hotel. 


essat ily 


\t that moment the bus arrived. In 
it was a single person, who waited until 
the driver came to open the door. 

Then out Lucy Elizabeth 
Pitts, pretty, very languid, 


stepped 
looking ver, 
and a little warm 

“Hello, there!” 


playing ?” 


called Paula. “Been 
Lucy smiled gently 

“Dear me, no. I just drove over to 
father. I was going to 
watch them drive off, but I 
couldn’t stand the heat.’”’ She mopped 
daintily at her face with an exquisite 
trifle of a handkerchief. 

“Miss Pitts, Mr. Holliday,” 
Paula. 

Holliday and bowed. He 
inclined to approve of Lucy. She was, 
he thought, a distinct relief from the 
dizzy, dancing flappers with their re- 
calcitrant shoulders. 


the club with 


sit and 


said 


rose was 


Lucy was an old- 


fashioned 
Bostonian. 

Joyce had risen and climbed into the 
bus. He felt that if he stayed a mo- 
ment longer the sight of the languid 
Lucy would so exhaust him that he 
could no more than about the 
course. Joyce liked active women— 
“live wires,” he called them. 

Paula left Lucy and George Holliday 
sitting side by side on the steps, and 
went to collect her mail, write a letter, 
and mend a run in her best pair of 
chiffon-silk stockings. These tasks ac- 
complished, she decided to start for her 
morning walk to the golf club, where 
she would sit on the porch in the warm 
sunlight and watch the players. When 
she was again on the veranda of the 
hotel she found the two sitting exactly 
as she had left them. George was talk- 
ing earnestly, and Lucy, her large, ex- 


type. Soothing. Almost 


craw] 


pressive eyes on his face, was making 
an excellent listener. And Paula smiled, 
because was in her, as in 
women, 


there most 
a touch of the matchmaker. 
During the next few days Lucy Pitts 
completed the enslavement of George 
Holliday. But, even though she fasci- 
nated him, he unconsciously feared to 
understand her, feared that beneath that 
charming simplicity she might be rather 
commonplace, even unintelligent. So, 


in fine, George conspired with Lucy to 
fool himself. 
more in love, he presented her, in char- 
acteristic male fashion, with a beautiful, 


Gradually, as he became 


but improbable nature. What is more, 
he fully expected her to live up to it. 
Now, nobody can conceive a fallacy 
such as that, and still retain his sense 
of humor. So George's left him, it 
justified (nd, without his 
sense of humor, George was simply a 
quiet, much-too-serious chap, flopping 
through various stages of an age-old 
malady. 

Lucy was thoroughly enjoying her- 
self. She said a great many things to 
George that she almost half believed. 


disgust. 
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She did not talk of golf or bridge, or, 
in fact, anything so uncompromisingly 
normal and healthy. She spoke of the 
great truths of life, of self-sacrifice, of 
duty. In reality, it was George himself 
who put the words into her mouth. 
Lucy readily caught her cue. These 
talks affected George like an opiate. 
They soothed him. He could sit for 
hours listening to the thin incessancy 
of Lucy’s voice, and, though he would 
not have admitted it, occasionally his 
mind wandered. 

Lucy’s father eyed George Holliday 
anxiously. He wondered if George 
were the right sort. By the “right sort” 
he meant a self-made man, or the son 
of one. 

Lucy’s mother anx- 
iously. She wondered whom he knew 
in Boston, and if he with 
the right set. 

George eyed Mr. and 
iously. 


syed ( seorge 


went about 
Mrs, Pitts anx- 
He wondered if he could pos- 
sibly stand them as parents-in-law. 


Fach evening George sent Lucy vio- 
1 


lets, soft, bright. purple flowers, with a 
heavy, delicious scent. 
rived at the same time 
ner. George continued to hope that 
some evening Lucy would them 
into the dining room. But she never 
did. They might her 
gown, she said. neg- 
lected to thank him for them, for they 
had become as commonplace as a piece 


They always ar- 
just before din- 
wear 
spot evening 
Sometimes she 


of soap its absence. 

Joyce Kennedy blamed Paula for the 
whole thing 

“You've demoralized George 
tirely,” he complained bitterly. 
was a good 
duced 
girl,” 


one only notices 


en- 
“He 
you intro- 
denatured Christy 


fellow before 


him to that 
“Joyce! She can’t be as bad as all 
that!” 

“She’s a little less than half-witted. 
Joyce insisted. 
make an intelligent remark.” 


“But she listens divinely, 


“T’ve never heard her 


and, after 


Ainslee’s 


all, that’s what a man most wants,” said 
Paula a little maliciously. 

Joyce ignored this last. 

“He’s never on the golf course any 
more. He’s given up bridge. He'll be 
worth next to nothing unless something 
is done about it.” 

“We'll have to get them into a bridge 
game,” said Paula. 


That evening Paula met Lucy Pitts 
going in to dinner with her parents. 
Lucy was gowned exquisitely in gray 
satin; long, trailing, lavender flowers 
hung from the waist. Her light-brown 
hair was parted in the middle and 
drawn smoothly over her ears, from 
which hung slim, diamond, pendant ear- 
rings. On her little white arm were 
three bracelets, elaborate combinations 
of diamonds with sapphires, emeralds. 
and rubies. She wore a small, pertect 
string of pearls. 

“We're trying to arrange a bridge 
game for this Miss Pitts,” 
Paula said. ‘Perhaps you and George 
Holliday would care to join us? 

“Thank you so much, Mrs. 
nedy,” said Lucy. “We'd love to.’ 
She did not think of asking George. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pitts, 
at the table, regarded 
ingly. Mrs. Pitts, absent-mindedly 
crumbling oyster crackers into her 
soup, said that Paula looked “refined.” 

The bridge game was to be played 
in the annex, where there were com- 
fortable wicker armchairs, upholstered 
in chintz. Here could be found com- 
parative peace and quiet. as the music 
played at the other end of the hotel. 
Paula and Joyce arrived early. 

“Let’s not play for high stakes,” sug- 
gested Paula. “Miss Pitts may not 
well, you know.” 

Then Lucy came down the hall, walk- 


evening, 
Ken- 


already seated 
Paula approv- 


play 


ing like a mannequin. 

panied her proudly: 
Joyce noticed later that George had 

lost his old fondness for the game. He 


George accom- 
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sat at the table with an expression on 
his face that would lead one to believe 
that his mind was on higher things than 
bridge. 

The 


Then Lucy said it. 


shuffled and cut. 
Joyce thought at 
first that she was joking, and laughed 
too heartily. 

“I never play for more than a tenth 
“It’s not 
that I mind losing the money, of course. 
It's simply a matter of principle.” Her 
bracelets jangled together, as she slid 
them up her arm so that they should not 
] 


cards were 


of a cent a point,”’ Lucy said. 


interfere as she dealt. 


“Why 


could not 


ea 
play for anything?” Joyce 
this thrust. He was 
passionately fond of bridge, and knew 
game 
by playing for such small stakes. It 
was a signal fer ridiculous overbidding 
What matter 
only fifty cents 
ied hands during an evening? The 
the same at the end 
of the year, whether one plays for 


resist 
what harm could be done one’s 


general carelessness. 


-voke or two, if 


re is usually 


a 
If 


tenth of a cent or for two and a ha 
cents, but to Jovce a game for a tenth 
was not bridge. 

Paula's eyes pleaded with Joyce to 
keep his temper. 
love, so 
It rather 
sportsmanship of 


George was very much it 
Joyce’s remark an 
reflec ted on the good 
the character he had given to Lucy. 
“Come now, Joyce. Everybody has a 
such subjects. 
\s a matter of principle, I think Miss 


Pitts is quite right. It all depends on 


right to his own idea on 


how you look at it 
Joyce dealt the cards in silence. 
Lucy played 
used her 


well. She 
bidding and she 


, ‘ 
surprisingly 
head in the 
watched discards caretully She and 


George held uncommonly good cards 
for the first two rubbers. She was even 
a bit placidly supercilious toward Joyce 
and Paula. She said once that it was 
just as well they were playing for a 
tenth, and asked Paula how long she 


had played bridge. Joyce glowered, 
opened his mouth, and, at a warning 
look from Paula, shut it again. 

The luck turned finally, and as it 
turned Lucy became less gracious. A 
little frown gathered between her eyes. 
She became very particular, all at once, 
about the smallest 
technicalities which would only have 
been insisted upon in a game of a pro- 
fessional nature, played for heavy 
stakes. At one time Joyce was play- 


observance of the 


ing the hand, a simple no-trumper. He 
had the ace and the two of spades in 
the dummy. In playing the ace, he hap- 
pened to touch the two-spot first. 

“Touch card, play card,” said Lucy 
sharply. 

Thereafter Joyce had no mercy on 
her. He called her leads when George 
happened to lead out of turn. He in- 
sisted that her card be played face up- 
ward on the table -when she led from 
her own hand instead of from the 
dummy. i became an- 
gry, and the game finished in general 
ill will, Joyce and Paula each having 
won thirty cents. 

Paula’s bridge 
failure 
strengthen 


George, in turn, 


dismal 
anything, t 
hold on 
Lucy insinuated a number of 


party was a 


and served, if 
Lucy’s George. 

things 
about Joyce, but so subtly that George 
considered that he had formed his own 
opinion. Joyce was inexcusably rude, 
he was a poor sport, a boor at the bridge 
table. George came gradually to avoid 
Joyce, to nod coolly and pass on when 
they met in the halls. 

Joyce took it rather hard; he was 
very fond of Holliday. And his dislike 
of Lucy believed that 
Bridge 
character. Lucy played the 
for the sport, the mental 
the money, but for the petty pleasure 
of the actual winning; that small, com- 
fortable personal triumph 
gained through getting the better of 
somebody else. Joyce knew from expe- 


increased. He 
he knew her type. brings out 
game, not 


exerci se, or 


feeling of 
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rience that such persons will sometimes 
go to extraordinary lengths to win. 

He spoke his mind to Paula. 

“That girl has a mental quirk,” he 
said positively. “I believe that the win- 
ning of a game, any game, is absolutely 
vital to her.” 

“Why, it can’t be as bad as all that, 
Joyce. I think she was quite honest 
about not playing for more than a 
tenth. A matter of principle % 

“We'll wait and 
cryptically. 

“Joyce, what are you going to do?” 
Paula was anxious. Joyce was im- 
pulsive, temperamental, apt to do as- 
tonishingly rash things at times. 

“I’m going to save poor old George,” 
was all he would tell her. 

During the next few days Joyce spent 
a great deal of his time watching the 
new arrivals at the hotel. He would 
sit patiently on the. porch until each bus 
from the railroad station had disgorged 
its passengers. 

Then, one 
3uren, the 
ance. 
pings: first a bell boy carrying a huge 
calfskin suit case and a golf bag with 
a trick top; then another boy with a 
raincoat, an ulster, a gun in a cloth 
case, three magazines, and a box of 
cigars marked “Racquet Club.” A 
heavy-set, plainly dressed man followed 
the procession. He was evidently Van 
3uren’s valet, for he instructed the por- 
ter concerning an innovation trunk that 
was to follow. 

Van Buren’s entrance into the hotel 
was triumphant. He was undeniably 
handsome, tall and slim, with dark, 
vague eyes and lean, fine features. Old 
ladies sighed, and thought of old dreams 
of a “knight come riding.’ Impres- 
sionable flappers opened their eyes wide, 
and promptly forgot the latest motion- 
picture idol. 

Van Buren lounged against the desk. 
He seemed annoyed that he had to wait 


see,’ said Joyce 


evening, Eugene van 
second, made his appear- 
He arrived amid gorgeous trap- 


in line. His eyes might have been 
dreamful—or simply blank. 

Joyce came over to the desk and 
spoke cordially. 

“Ah, there, Van Buren. I was hop- 
ing to see you down here.” Van Buren 
took Joyce’s hand, held it, dropped it. 
To him, everything was an effort. 

“Glad to see you, Kennedy,” he man- 
aged. 

“We must have some bridge,” said 
Joyce enthusiastically. 

“Fine,” said Van Buren. “See you 
later,” he added, and went off toward 
the elevator. Heads turned as _ he 
passed. 

Joyce returned to Paula. 

“What an extraordinary character!” 
she laughed. ‘What country is he 
king of ?” 

Joyce grinned. 

“His name’s Van Buren. 
at the Racquet Club. 
money.” 

“Ts that his valet with him?” 

“Possibly.” Joyce was laughing at 
a joke of his own. 


I met him 
He’s rolling in 


There was a high-ceilinged, oblong 
room at the golf club, where tea dances 
were given every afternoon. There 
were chairs for those who wished to 
sew and gossip and rock. And a num- 
ber of tables where one could put on the 
weight lost in dancing by the consump- 
tion of mysterious ice-cream combina- 
tions. The conservative could 
partake of tea and cinnamon toast. On 


more 


the wall were pictures of various sports, 


done in oil—colorful, drawing the eye 
from the rather somber brown of the 
tables and chairs. One of these was 
especially striking: a blond boy playing 
tennis, his back bent for the serve, his 
right arm extended above his head; ac- 
tion, speed, against a sky like bright- 
blue blotting paper. 

Joyce had surprised Paula by asking 
George and Lucy to tea. George 
had not wanted to come at first, but 
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Joyce had insisted and had been so 
warmly cordial that George began to 
feel that perhaps his attitude of the 
past week had been unjust. 

Lucy looked frailly ethereal in ca- 
She said a few 
Joyce was at his 
very amusing best. He had a pat sen- 
, two of cheerful criticism for 
every one who came in. He was faintly 
malicious at times, but always good-na- 
tured. 


nary-colored organdie. 


words now and then. 


tence or 


One might possibly have taken 


offense at the things he said, if some- 
hody else had said them, but Joyce’s 
light-heartedness 


was completely dis- 
Some men are like that. 
Joyce was particularly 


arming. 
attentive to 
Lucy, drawing the girl out, asking her 
opinion on various subjects. Still, she 
rather mistrusted him, 

Joyce’s glance strayed frequently to- 
ward the door. He 


warded by the 


was at last re- 
sight of Eugene van 
second, in all his glory and a 
tweed colt suit. 


Buren, 

Lucy followed Joyce’s 
mouth 
round opening in her 


“Odd chap, that, 


gaze and her formed a small, 
face. 
said Joyce, nod- 
ding casually teward Van Buren. “I’ve 
known him for 
“He's 
“You really?” said 
Joyce surprisedly. “Most people think 
he’s too dissipated- 
Lucy 


have met 


years.” 

very handsome,” sighed Lucy. 
don’t think so, 
fin- 
would have died if 
Van 
handsome 
the glamour 


looking.” The 
ishing touch. 
she couldn't 


Some 


Buren. 
women can resist a 
man, but 


that surrounds 


few can resist 
a handsome bad man. 
“Please ask him over, Mr. Kennedy!” 
Joyce appeared to hesitate. 

“Well, I’m not sure that— 
“Please!” she begged. 

Joyce arose reluctantly and returned 
a few minutes later Van Buren 
Introductions followed. Paula bowed 
George eyed the newcomer 
Lucy rather fluttered. 

Juren 


with 


pleasantly. 
glassily. 

Van produced a slim, gold 
cigarette case and offered it around. It 
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was filled with Dimitrinos. 
properly impressed. 

Van Buren was hard to talk to, for, 
once he got well started, he shifted rap- 
idly from one subject to another. He 
was fond of riding, yes. He'd 
done a bit of hunting in his time, too. 
Would Miss Pitts have some more 
cake? How did Joyce usually play the 
pond hole on course four? 


Lucy was 


very 


Paula 
struggled hard to keep him on one sub- 
ject, but found it next to impossible. 
Lucy didn’t seem to mind. She saw 
a handsome face and a gold cigarette 
case. Lucy was not especially intelli- 


It was rather disconcerting. 


gent. 
George Holliday 
nothing. 


sat glumly, saying 
He was not the type of man 
who is at his best when competition is 
offered. three 
large pieces of chocolate cake, and felt 
the worse for it. He envied Van Buren 
his self-assurance, even envied him his 
ability to talk on 
gard for commas and periods 
“I’m very fond of bridge,’ Van 
Buren ‘Only took it up 
How do you like it, Miss 
I’m sure you play a good game. 


Consequently he ate 


with complete disre 


was saying 
a vear ago. 
Pitts? 
There’s a lot of psychology to bridge. 
One rule I thoroughly believe in 
finesse against your partner. 


never 
Down at 
Hot Springs I met a fellow who—the 
roads rotten motoring 
ruined a brand-new Cadillac.” 

Lucy stayed with him—the only one 
She even man- 
aged to put in a word or two of her 
own occasionally. 

“Let’s 
Joyce broke in on the rambling dis- 
course, 

Van Buren said that he 
They could cut in. 


were down 


of the party who could. 


play bridge this evening, 


d enjoy it. 

Lucy smilingly agreed. 

“Count me out,” said Holliday rudely. 
Jealousy and the effects of having eaten 
too much chocolate combined to 
make him feel extremely irritable. 


cake 
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As they left the clubhouse Joyce 
found the opportunity to whisper to 
Holliday : 


Come and 
Don’t let her see that 


Be a good sport, George. 
cut in to-night. 
you’re jealous.” 

Later Joyce took Paula partly into 
his confidence. 

“You remember,” he said, “that I’ve 
always maintained that bridge shows 
character quicker than any other game. 
You think I’ve not been entirely fair to 
Lucy Pitts. Well, to-night I'll have a 
chance to prove my theory. Now, my 
whole plan will fall through if Holli- 
day doesn’t stay and watch the game. 
There’s where you come in. 
to keep him with us.” 

“I'll do my best,” said Paula doubt- 
fully. Then, “Here’s an idea. Why 
not play on our sleeping porch? It’s 
much cooler than anywhere else. Be- 


You've got 


sides, George will have less of an ex- 
cuse to leave if we give him a high- 


ball.” 


Lucy was radiant at dinner that eve- 
ning. She wore luscious, white double 
violets, the gift of Van Buren. George’s 
nightly corsage lay on her dresser. She 
had not even bothered to put it in water. 
3ut on the way into the dining room 
Van Buren had been liberally rewarded 
with a smile and pleasant words. 

After Holliday saw those 
white violets it was all Paula and Joyce 
could do to persuade him to watch the 
bridge game. George’s remarks were 
speckled with profanity, but his anger 
was directed, not against Lucy, but Van 
Buren. 

“As a favor to me, old man,” urged 
Joyce. Then he went on craftily, “Van 
Buren’ll have a free field if you're not 
there, you know.” 

“All right.” agreed Holliday finally, 
and added suspiciously, “You needn't 
try to break things off between Lucy 
and myself. 
be done. 


George 


I'll come to prove it can't 
I know her and I know my- 


Ainslee’s 


self. There’s a temporary glamour 
about your handsome friend that’ll wear 
off before the evening’s over. Wait 
and see.” 

“Come on,” said 


“Let’s not argue.” 


Joyce happily 

Paula had ordered the swing cot re- 
moved from the sleeping porch. Now 
there was just room for the bridge 
table, four straight chairs, and a rocker 
in a corner for Holliday. Lucy was 
rather surprised to see the latter. Her 
greeting was cool. As he saw the hurt 
look in Holliday’s eyes Joyce longed to 
get his hands on her. A good, old-fash 
ioned spanking might have done some 
good. 

Lucy continued to torment Holliday. 
She plucked a white violet from her 
corsage and fastened it in Van Buren’s 
buttonhole. Cruel, cruel as a cat with 
a chipmunk. 

“You two would rather play a set 
game, wouldn't you?” asked Lucy. 

“That suits us,” 
“Sure you don’t 


>) 


said Joyce amiably. 
want to cut in, 
George ? looked at Lucy 
pathetically. One word of encourage- 
ment from her— Sut her eyes were 
cold, slightly contemptuous. 
gulped and achieved a smile. 

“No, thanks, Joyce, I'll look on.” 

“T never play for more than a tenth 
of a cent,” said Lucy, with effective sim- 
plicity. “It’s not the money, of course” 
—the bracelets on her arm were jan- 
gling—‘it’s entirely a matter of prin- 
ciple.” 


George 


George 


Van Buren looked at her. 

“That’s fine,’ he said vaguely, and 
drew an ace. 

Van Buren’s game surprised Paula. 
It so happened that during the first two 
rubbers he played most of the hands, 
and he played deliberately, boldly, with 
a certain definite self-assurance. Lucy 
him little flattering 
She never glanced at 
George, who sat sipping a Scotch and 


encouraged with 


comments. 
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soda, and thinking hopeless thoughts. 
He was blaming himself for losing her. 
Van Buren was, evidently, the better 
man. 

At the 


and 


end of an hour’s play Lucy 
her partner were far in the lead. 
Paula glanced once at Joyce question- 
that he was disturbed. 
He was watching Van Buren eagerly. 
For what, 


ingly, and saw 


Paula wondered. 


Lucy, flushed, happy, in complete con- 
of 


fidence Winning, was unprepared for 

presently happened. Van 
Buren was playing a hand with spades 
as trumps. 


what very 
In the dummy the cards 
were the ace of hearts to thrge, the king 
of clubs to four, two small spades, and 
four In Van Buren’s 
1 


hand, six spades to the ace, queen, jack ; 


small diamonds. 


ten and six of diamonds; king and two 
ace and king of clubs. A sim- 
ple hand to play, with sure game in 
The first lead was a club, taken 
in dummy Van 
the 
The 
Then he took his two club 
He then 
proceeded to lead his spades out from 
his own hand, 
good as gold. 


earts$ 


sight. 
Then 
finessed 


with the king. 


Buren led a spade and 
king through Paula on his right. 
finesse held 
tricks and the king of hearts. 


making Paula’s king 
In other words, he played 
an entirely obvious hand abominably 
and thereby lost game-rubber. 

q extraordinary part of it 


Paula, that there was no sign 


Was 


carelessness or hurry in the way he 


played his cards. He seemed quite ob- 
livious of the fact that 


he had made a 
eTious misplay. Lucy couldn't contain 
herself. 


coming the 


“How, about 
and 

she asked sharply. 
“IT couldn’t have.” 


over to 


1 
nose 


dummy finessing spades 


again 2”’ 
he asserted posi- 
tively 

“Why, the ace of hearts ” she be- 
But Van had turned to 
Paula and was asking her if she had 
read Whitehead’s new book. Lucy 
might have been talking to herself. It 


Buren 


gan. 


was maddening. She frowned with 
vexation. 

The hand just described was a fait 
sample of Van Buren’s game during the 
rest of the Occasionally 
there were surprisingly bright spots in 
his play, as in the first few rubbers. 
Sut it was impossible to depend on him 
So erratic was his bidding that it gave 
Lucy no hint of what his hand held. He 
gave her good and bad raises; good and 
bad The became hectic. 
Lucy was set four hundred, because of 
false information given her by Van 
Buren. 

She was fast losing her temper. She 
and her partner were behind on 
She was being made a fool 
caught the half smile on 
Joyce’s face, and Holliday, on the side 
looked far more cheerful than he 
had earlier in the evening. In her an- 
ger she fancied that Van Buren 
grinned at her mockingly. They Were 
all laughing at her, making fun of her. 
Well, show them. She 
would win, she would! A shrewd, ugly 
look came over her face 

The hand had just been dealt. 
glanced quickly around the table. 
others 
Deliberate], 


evening. 


leads. game 


now 
score. 
She 


lines, 


even 


she would 


Lucy 
The 
busy sorting their cards. 
and the ease of one 
who has done the same thing before, 
she leaned forward ever so slightly and 
looked into hand. It 
and it 
difficult 

table to have proved it 


were 
with 


Joyce's was 
would 
for 


quickly, expertly done, 


have been extremely any 
one at the Joyce 
it, and had carefully kept his 
eves lowered 


had seen 


Her an- 
She had entirel 
orgotten George Holliday. 


But Lucy had been careless. 
ger had blinded her. 
f 
said Paula 

Lucy doubled the three spades. Her 
cards did not it, but she had 
seen that Joyce’s hand entirely lacked 
spades, and that he had no suit in which 
he could take Paula out. 

“T've seen enough bridge for this eve- 


ll bid three spades,” 


warrant 
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ning.” George Holliday spoke. He 
had risen to his feet. His face was 
rather white. He looked physically ill. 
“What's the matter, George?’ asked 
Joyce casually. “Not feeling well?” 
Holliday was staring, staring at Lucy, 
with a kind of wonder. Lucy knew that 
she was caught. Now she, too, was 
pale, and her large eyes were pleading 
with him. Her fingers clenched the 
table edge so that the knuckles showed 
white. She beautiful in her 
distress, and for a moment George wa- 
vered. When an ideal crashes from its 
pedestal it is a temptation, always, to 
try to pick up the pieces and fit them 
together again. Then George remem- 
bered the shrewd, ugly look that he had 
seen come over her face, now meltingly 
remorseful. He pushed his way be- 


Was very 


hind Joyce’s chair to the screen door. 
His hand fell on Joyce’s shoulder as he 
passed. 

»‘ Thanks, Joyce,” he said simply. 


Gradually to Paula came a sickening 
realization of the situation: Joyce’s 
carefully laid plan, its obvious success. 
A woman caught cheating at cards! 
How sordid! How indescribably low! 

Joyce’s face was uncompromisingly 
hard. 

“Do you mind if we Van 
3uren’ My wife’s getting a little 
tired.”” It was a lame excuse, but Van 
3uren rose dazedly. Then carefully, 
with the utmost deliberation, Joyce tore 
up the score. He and Paula had won 
sixty cents. 


stop, 


Lucy was not fool enough to insist on 
now, in a 
flash, that Joyce had planned the game 
from the start. She wished only to get 
Van should grasp 
the significance of the little scene. She 
managed a “good night,”’ which included 
Paula and Van Buren; shot one look of 
utter hate at Joyce. Exit Lucy Eliza- 
beth Pitts. 

Van Buren turned curiously to Joyce. 

“What goes on here?. What’s it all 


an explanation. She saw 


away before Buren 


” 


about? Why is everybody leaving? 
His brow was wrinkled in almost ludi- 
crous bewilderment. 

Joyce laughed. 

“Forget it, Van Buren. You’ve been 
the indirect means of furthering a bit 
of justice, that’s all. I’m sorry that I 
can’t explain.” 

“But——” 

“Good night, old man,” said Joyce, 
not unkindly, and ushered Van Buren 
out. 

Paula was on the verge of tears. 

“Joyce,” she said, “that was a ghastly 
thing to do. I'll never forget the look 
on George’s face. It was too terrible.” 

“Well, it’s better that he should find 
out now. She’s not his type. I knew 
it from the first. Some hard-fisted, 
harsh-tongued boor might make some- 
thing out of her, but not George—he’s 
too much of a ‘gentleman. It was her 
surface polish that deceived him.” 

“Joyce, tell me. What on earth is 
the matter with Van Buren?” 

Joyce’s face grew grave. 

“T’m very sorry for that chap, Paula. 
They say he used to be a very clever 
fellow before he hit his head in an auto- 
mobile accident about two years ago. 
He was in a sanatarium for six 
months ; not insane, you understand, but 
not normal, either. He’s apt to do pe- 
culiar things; that’s why that big fel- 
low goes with him everywhere; he’s a 
combination of valet and guard.” 

“You knew what his bridge game was 
like?” Paula had an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh. The whole 
situation was grotesque. 

“Yes. I played with him once at the 
club. It was rather disconterting, I 
don't mind telling you.” 

“Joyce, dear,” said Paula anxiously, 
“do you think your planning this was 
quite fair to Lucy—as a matter of prin- 
ciple, I mean?” 

Joyce chuckled amusedly, but it was 
several minutes before Paula could see 
the joke. 
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\HERE were several other people 
in the long, low, oaken-floored 
drawing-room which seven gen- 

erations of Leicestershire Cobbolds had 
combined to furnish harmoniously with 
a mellow discord of varied treasures; 
but, for the moment, Helen Harrington 


had forgotten their existence ven 
their voices—the pleasant, modulated 
voices of her own kind to whom she felt 
herself curiously a  stranger—hardly 
reached the curved window seat where 
she sat alone and a-dre 

kimpy cushions whi 

all too plainly faded i 

of a November event! 

“One day I'll be like the cushion 
covers,” she mused. “Faded!” Then 
her lips—the Cupid-bow lips which 
more than one West lind photographer 
had sworn unmatchable—crinkled to a 
smile. lor the fading time of Helen 
Harrington’s physical charms was still 
a decade and a decade away. 

Men thought of her as “little,” but 
voted her figure none the less attractive 
for the littlenes: Had she but had 
“presence,” she might have been a 
“famous beauty.” The dark, heavy- 
coiled hair framed a softly perfect face, 
lustrous-eyed, regular of feature, a face 
wherein character and determination 
mingled with temperament and intellect, 
so that the past three years of Helen’s 
life, years spent in the jungle which is 
London stageland, had been full of that 
vague unease which comes to such as 
struggle worthily against unworthy Sp- 


ponents for a prize which ‘is hardly 
worth the winning. 

All afternoon that unease had beet 
the strong undercurrent of Helen’s mus- 
ing. The Cobbolds, and all that the 
Cobbolds stood for, made one see the 
jungle in its true perspective. They- 
had not their son and heir himself told 
her so when he conveyed his mother’s 
invitation ?—were “rather prejudiced 
about the theater 

“Not as prejudiced as I am,” thought 
Helen; and she began to wonder exactly 
how much more than “prejudiced” tl» 
Cobbolds and their ki her kind! 
would be if they had had to fight with 
their own hands, as she had, in the arena 
of grease paint and hypocrisy. 

The arena seemed a thousand miles 
away from High Leicestershire, from 
these rolling hills of good, green grass- 
land which ramparted the middle dis- 
tances, from the smooth, cedar-flaunting 
lawns and the mullioned windows of 
Cobbold Grange. Here one could hardly 


4° 94: : 
lie deliber- 


imagine a society where the 
ate was the only current coin of con- 
versation, where men feigned palship to 
one another’s faces so that they might 
stab the better at one another's backs, 
where girls masked privy slanders with 
public smiles, and the effusive kiss of 
the female friend was but camouflage 
for the ripping talon of the jungle cat 
on the prowl for “parts.” Yet the so- 
ciety of the arena existed; and to that 
society she, Helen Harrington, must re- 
turn withjy the week. 
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She asked herself why she must re- 
turn; and found more than one answer. 
To begin with, she had vowed 
herself to success. That, perhaps, 
was her reason for seeing the 
jungle at its savagest! Then there 
was money. Friends, too! Un- 
successful, unjealous friends—a few 
nice people in an un-nice profession. 
silly Harlow, for instance. One 
couldn’t help liking Billy Harlow, even 
though he was an actor. Not that one 
wanted, for all his crinkly hair, to marry 
him. Which last idea brought Helen 
Harrington’s illusion of solitude to an 
end, so that she became sharply aware 
of the other people in the drawing-room 

and more particularly of John Cob- 
bold. 

John Cobbold’s brown hair did not 
crinkle. One could not by any possi- 
bility mistake him for an actor. Seated 
there, poised and imperturbable, between 
the gray-haired dignity of his mother 
and the warm, golden-tressed vivacious- 
ness of Gwendoline Arthurs, he looked, 
with his square, uglyish head, his prom- 
inent teeth, his clipped mustache, his 
thick-set, tweeded figure, and his big, 
capable hands, exactly what he was— 
the son of an English squire, who in 
these unsquiring days would have to 
earn his own living if he wanted to pre- 
serve his own estate. Unless, of course, 
John married Miss Arthurs, and Miss 
Arthurs’ cold million of war profits. 

Somehow, quite apart from the cold 
million, the warm vivaciousness of Miss 
Arthurs had been perturbing Helen for 
the past half hour. In London she had 
quite made up her mind that John’s ten- 
tative proposals—three of them at the 
least, not counting the one which ac- 
companied the conveyance of his 
mother’s invitation—could be rebuffed 
without the slightest heartache. In 
London, after all, John was only a bud- 
ding barrister with an admiration for 
a budding actress. Here—John was 
John Cobbold of Cobbold Grange, and 


the heartache, should the need for re- 
buffing him again arise, quite on the 
cards of possibility. 

Just then an old-fashioned servant 
brought in an old-fashioned tea service ; 
and Miss Helen Harrington of the 
Belvedere Theater rose daintily from the 
window seat. John-offered her his chair 
and she took it with a smile of thanks. 
John's mother began filling the wide, 
porcelain cups. The various men began 
handing the various cake dishes. Miss 
Arthurs started to make conversation. 

“] suppose you find all this pretty 
tame after London—I know / do,” she 
said, flirting the gold bangles on her 
shapely wrist. “If it weren't for the 
hunting, I wouldn’t stop up here ten 
minutes.” 

The eyes under the golden tresses 
were blue and hard and a trifle—or so 
it seemed to Helen—hostile. Therefore, 
as is the wont of those trained in the 
jungle of stageland, she replied warily: 

“Oh, I like the country. And country 
people. London is so—so artificial.” 

Talk meandered on till gradually 
Helen’s suspicion subsided. “It’s ter- 
rible,” she thought, “terrible how stage 
life puts one on one’s guard. As if this 
Arthurs girl could possibly be hostile!” 
John, his cake-bearing duties over, 
joined them for a few moments, then 
lounged off dutyward again as one or 
two of the guests rose to depart. 

“IT suppose I ought to be off, too,’ 
said Gwen Arthurs. All the same, she 
sat on—sat on, talking of this and that, 
till the high, red-shaded oil lamps were 
lighted and the last of the guests had 
departed and Mrs. Cobbold, throwing 
off her dignity, could remark : 

“Thank goodness, they've all gone. 
What a nuisance people are!” 

Cobbold peére, a red-cheeked, white- 
mustached gentleman of the old school, 
agreed with his wife; John lighted a 
cigarette, and the five of them settled 
down to desultory conversation. 

“I really must be going,” protested 
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Gwen Arthurs, after half an hour of it. 
“It's long past six, and mother can't 
bear being kept for dinner. 
\Mother’—this to Helen—“is a bit of an 
invalid.” 

You give way to your mot*er a great 
deal too much,” put in Mrs. Cobbold, 
who would not have been at all averse 
to depriving Mrs. Arthurs permanently 
of her extremely well-dowered daugh- 
ter. “As it’s so late, you’d far better 
stop and dine with us.” 

“Could I, do you think?” Gwen’s vi- 
vacity wreathed itself in stagy smiles, 
and for the fraction of a moment 
Helen’s suspicions of her returned. 

That would be ripping, because there'll 
be a moon after dinner, and I shan’t 
have to drive the car home in pitch 
darkness.” 

“Haven't you a chauffeur with you, 
Miss Arthurs?’ asked Helen. 

“No.” Again Helen sensed, ever so 
vaguely, the other’s hostility. “I hate 
people who can’t drive their own cars. 
They’re worse than girls who can’t go 
for a ride without a groom tagging 
along behind them.” 

John, admired independent 
womanhood, approved the sentiment; 
and Gwen, after a little demur, decided 
to remain. Whereupon, the dressing 
bell having sounded dolefully without, 
Mrs. Cobbold told her that she could 
“get herself tidy in Miss Harrington’s 
room” and, taking Cobbold pere with 
her, rustled off to do her own attiring. 

“We'd better go, too,” said Helen; 

as Miss Arthurs from her 
“Shall I show you the way!” 

“Thanks so much, but I think I know 
my way about the Grange.” 
eyes turned to John. 
now, oughtn’t 1?” 


waiting 


who 


rose 


Gwen's 
“T ought to by 


“It’s the blue room.” 
ently, did 


John, appar- 
not grasp the mild sarcasm. 


} 


lie was a deliberate young man except 

in the hunting field, where he had the 

reputation of being “a bit of a thruster,” 

nd as he held the drawing-room 
(—Ains 


door 


open for the two girls his mind concen- 
trated on comparing them. “‘Gwen’s an 
awful dear,” he thought, after they had 
gone. “But Helen! Helen! She’s 
marvelous. Even up here, she—she fits 
in. Damn it! If she won’t marry me, 
I'll never marry at all.” 


Meanwhile, in the  chintz-hung, 
candlelit bedroom allotted to the visitor, 
Gwen Arthurs took off her hat, took a 
cigarette case from her vanity bag, and 
seated herself. 

“You go on with your dressing,” she 
ordered. “I'll smoke till you've 
finished.” 

“You're sure you wouldn’t rather get 
tidy first?” 

“No. You fire ahead.” The young 
lady of the cold million chatted amicably 
enough while Helen slipped out of her 
frock. Then, restlessly, she began to 
prowl up and down the room, coming at 
last to a standstill before a pair of rid- 
ing boots which stood, treed and 
polished, in the alcove by the fireplace. 
“Hello!” she said, inspecting them. 
“These yours?” 

“Yes.” Helen, busy with her toilet, 
replied with an offhand monosyllable. 

“Who made ’em—Thomas?” 

“No, Moykopf.” 

“Oh. I always go to Thomas.” 

“Really 7” 

“Yes. J think he’s the only man who 
knows how to cut a hunting boot. I 
say,” she went on a mite maliciously, 
“T didn’t know actresses hunted.” 

“T used to ride as a kiddie and they 
made me take it up again for the films.” 
Helen, completely off her guard, 
turned to the dressing table and took 
down her hair. “But I’ve never hunted. 
I only brought those because John sug- 
gested it.” 

“John!” Gwen’s rabbit teeth bit hard 
on the under lip and the word was al- 
most inaudible. So this girl, whose 
loosened hair rippled blue black and ut- 
terly gorgeous in the candlelight, this 
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little actress, who wasn’t even moder- 
ately famous, spoke of John Cobbold by 
his Christian name! He had invited 
her to stay with his parents! He—he 
might be, probably was, in love with her! 
“But I’m in love with him,” thought the 
Miss Arthurs whose money had never 
yet failed to achieve her desires, and, 
screening her thoughts, went gingerly to 
detective work. 

“John’s a good sort, isn't he, Miss 
Harrington?" 


“Rather.” Helen was still off her 
guard. 

“Have you known him long ?” 
“About a year.” 


“But this is your first visit to the 
Grange, isn’t it?” 
1 


“Yes.” An 


finished, 


then, her hairdressing 
Helen vacated the dressing 
“T say, you'll have to hurry up 
with your tidying. It’s almost half past 


table. 


seven,” 

“Oh, I shan’t take a moment.” Gwen 
Arthurs whipped off her bangles and 
\s she bathed 
mpse ot 


made for the wash basin. 
wi 


g her 
picking up a simple, but peculiarly 


attractive 


her face she caught a 
rival 
evening dress 
mahogany bedstead. “I 
stop for dinner,” 
Arthurs gloomily. 


g 
ful in 


from the big 

fool to 
thought Gwendoline 
“She'll look wonder- 
and I 


Was a 


that frock, haven't 


time to brush my hair. 


even 


The meal, unfortunately, only con- 
firmed Gwen's gloom. The dark-haired, 
creamy-skinned actress, seen in the mel- 
low glow of the mauve-shaded table 
candles, looked a perfect picture. John 

and John’s father, for that matter— 
never took their eyes off her. Even 
Mrs. Cobbold, to Gwen’s jaundiced im- 
agination, seemed more cordial to the 
newcomer than to the county girl. 

or Gwen, despite the war profits, 
liked to think of herself as “county,” 
her family having owned Tollaton Place 
for two generations. That, of course, 
made the situation all the more galling. 
“He is in love with her,” she kept on 


thinking. ‘And even though she is an 
actress, she isn’t impossible. If John 
wants to marry mother 
refuse.” 

Talk turned on the stage, and Helen 
admitted, more or less frankly, since the 


her, his can't 


atmosphere of Cobbold Grange was re- 
acting strongly on her impressionable 
mind, that she “loved it.” 

“I suppose acting /as its 
tions,” remarked Cobbold 
somehow, if 


fascina- 
mére, “but 
[ were a girl, it wouldn't 

The * She 
waved a ringed and deprecating hand, as 


appeal to me. people— 
if to say, “not nice, not quite nice.” 

that, of course.” To 
she knew how easy it was 
to get round Mrs. Cobbold by agreeing 
with her—Helen admitted the elder 
woman’s criticism. “Still, some of them 
are all right. Naturally, when one first 
takes the plunge. one notices certain— 


“There is 


Gwen's rage— 


The men, for in- 


stance, always call each other 


certain peculiarities. 
‘old boy,’ 
. 1 the mm are Free with their 
and the women ar tree with thet 


dears.’ ” 


very 
“my 

“T shouldn’t mind that.” 
knew, though sh 
that curious 
deep” style of 


(;wen, who 
could not have de- 
scribed, “deep talking t 
conversation which is 
only possible when English social equals 
meet, thrilled to annoyance at the reali- 
zation that this actress must be quite as 
well “What | 
should mind is /iaving to act, whether 
one felt like it or not. Why, it’s as bad 
as being 


born as she appeared 


a servant.” 

“Worse,” said Helen genially. “They 
get their evenings out.” 

“You can’t even get away for a day’s 
hunting 7” 

“No. Not if one has a part.” 

“That” — John, had listened 
silently to the conversation, now put in 
a powerful oar—‘that really is the rot- 
tenest part of the whole thing.” 

Conversation turned to the eternal 
subject of the chase; and, with the turn- 
ing of it, an idea, a vague and desperate 
idea dawned slowly on Gwen Arthurs. 


who 
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John, for all his stolidity, had one burn- 
ing enthusiasm. She remembered, and 
the remembrance hurt, how he had once 
said to her, riding home after a crash- 
ing gallop: “I can’t imagine marrying 
a girl who didn’t like horses, a girl who 
was afraid of ’em.”’ She had wondered, 
then, if the remark were personal, and 
hugged the certainty that she did like 
horses, that she feared no quadruped 
foaled of mare. She wondered, now, if 
that remark still held good. 
would 


If so she 


The vague idea grew and grew, bring- 
ing sharply to recollection the treed rid+ 
ing boots and Helen’s admission that 
she had never been in the hunting field. 
Supposing that, by some artifice, John 
could be shown this actress in a light less 
favorable than that of mauve-shaded 
dinner candles. Then, on the rebound, 
there might be a chance for Gwennie! 

But it was not till the two girls and 
the two men sat down to shilling-a-hun- 
dred bridge in the drawing-room that 
the heiress, her idea shaped to definite 
possibilities, suggested : 

“T say, John, as Miss Harrington is 
staying over Thursday, you really ought 
to take her out fox-hunting.” 

“Nothing I’d like better.” John dealt 
thoughtfully. “But the governor 
knocked the Bathing .Machine up last 
Saturday, and as for my two nags— 
well, you they’re not fit to be 
trusted with any girl. 
vinner.”’ 


know 
Let alone a be- 
“Poor Miss Harrington!” Gwen 
\rthur’s mock sympathy would have 
deceived a judge 
can't 


“It’s a shame you 
mount her.” 

“She can come in the pony cart—and 
I make it a no-trumper,” protested Cob- 
bold pére severely. 


The no-trumper went down badly; 
and as she gathered in the last three 
tricks, Gwen’s plan matured itself. 

“T — 

say, 


she ejaculated, glancing 


across at her partner, “why couldn't I 


mount Miss Harrington for yeu? She'd 
be as right as rain on Wiseacres.” 

‘By Jove, Gwen”-—John’s brown eyes 
glinted—‘“‘that’s an idea.” 

She had expected something more 
than approval, a word of thanks at the 
least. People, all said and done, weren't 
overkeen on lending first-class hunters 
to aspiring novices. But the flash of 
momentary unease in her rival’s dark 
eyes compensated for the glint in John’s, 
and she went on calmly enough: 

“You'll like Wiseacres, Miss Har- 
rington. She’s perfect, especially at 
her fences. All you have to do is to let 
her head alone and sit still.” 

“You're awfully kind, Miss Arthurs,” 
Helen smiled irresolutely. “But, really, 
I feel that I shouldn’t accept. It isn’t 
as if I’d ever hunted before. And even 
if I had—— Oh, no, really I couldn't. 
If anything were to happen to your 
horse, I’d never forgive myself.” 

“You needn’t worry about Wise- 
acres.” Gwen’s tone was charming. 
“She knows her business, and she’s tem- 
perate, absolutely temperate.” 

Helen had no inkling what “temper- 
ate,” as applied to a horse, might mean ; 
but she did have an inkling, a very defi- 
nite inkling, firstly that the offer was 
in the nature of a _ challenge, 
secondly that John Cobbold was terribly} 
keen on her accepting it. Wherefore, 
summoning all the determination of ‘her 
character to put aside the fears of her 
intellectual temperament—fox-huntin 
after all, is rather a fearful business for 
imaginative novices '—she agreed to ride 
Wiseacres on Thursday, and only dis- 
covered after considerable self-com- 
munion that her real reason for having 
done so must be a growing interest in 
the feelings of John Cobbold. 

During the forty-eight hours between 
Monday’s and Wednesday’s 
that interest waxed apace in the heart 
and brain of Helen Harrington. John, 
warned by former rebuffs, ventured no 
definite proposal, but his attitude was 


and 


or 
7 


evening 
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the lover's, and the atmosphere of the 
Grange helped his suit. lemales, in that 
atmosphere, did not dedicate themselves 
They married, instead. 
And marriage, that is to say, marriage 
with a man like John, could be, as Helen 
phrased it to herself, “rather ripping.” 

Married, she thought, one need not 
return to the jungle. 
jungle, oné need not, 
and 


to “careers.” 


Once free of the 
except on the rare 
dictated by 
play the hypocrite. One's 
face, moreover, would be more or less 
one’s own 


minor occasions good 


manners, 


private property, not a 
smudged and public thing one found 
staring at one’s self from the papers. 
And it was at this precise point in her 
reversion to type that Miss Helen Har- 
rington, temporarily of the Belvedere 
Theater, doubtful about 
John. Supposing John weren't really in 
love with her! Supposing John only 
thought he was in love with her! Sup- 


began to be 


posing John had taken her refusals for 
final, and did not intend to propose 
again ! 

After all, why should John, John Cob- 
bold of Cobbold Grange, want to marry 
an actress, and an actress without any 
money into the bargain? John would 
do far better to marry Miss Arthurs. 
Miss Arthurs was very rich, very rich 
and jolly attractive and—a thorough 
sportswoman. \ thorough 
woman! Just the type of 
John’s people 


sports- 


girl John and 


had he not himself tok 


1 
her so when he suggested she should 


bring her kit >—were 


ready to fall down and worship. 


riding always 
“Well, I’ve got to be a sportswoman, 
thought rendered 
throughly apprehensive of the morrow 
by those talks 

“tosses” and “terrific gal 
which fox-hunting folk help 
entertaining the non-fox hunter, she 
climbed daintily into the big mahogany 
bedstead and, casting one last look at 
the treed riding boots, blew out the 
candle. 


too,” Helen when, 


about “leaps” and 
i lops’” with 


cannot 


Helen's feelings, as she pulled on 
those next morning, were pe- 
culiarly reminiscent of a stage “first 
night,’ a blend of delicious excitement 
and paralyzing fear. She would have 
the world to know 
the adventure safely over, yet not for 


boots 


given anything in 


anything in the world would she have 
backed out of it. 

Her boots once on, she began to feel 
a little more Habited, 
inspected herself in the glass and fear 
almost disappeared. \t 
couldn't cavil at her clothes. 
blue 


confident. she 
least, John 

The loose 
fitted beautifully; the fox- 
head pin in the white stock must be 
right; and the bowler hat, bought with 
the the get-up for a super- 
fashionable movie in which she and Billy 
Harlow 


coat 


rest of 
had cantered past a camera 
turned slow enough to metamorphose 
the canter into a gallop, bore the in- 
dubitable hallmark of Piccadilly. 

She hesitated a little about wearing 
a veil, ask Mrs. Cobbold’s 
advice on the subject, and, taking her 
whip 


decided Lo 


which was innocent of the neces- 
sary thong—went down to breakfast. 
John, in his pink coat and white 
His 
conversation, too, was strange in its un- 
wonted excitement. 


breeches, seemed almost a stranger. 


He eyed her quiz- 
zically and approved, she could see, till 
his eyes found the telltale whip. 

“That’s all right for the park,” ‘he 
“but it won’t dé 

“Why not?” And Helen, resenting 
the superiority, added: “It’s a jolly nice 
little whip and I’m very fond of it.” 

John, all 
that would need 
round hand and 
‘1 


silver-mounted toy 


aia 
Said, 


») up here.” 


submissiveness, explained 


she a thong to curl 
that the dainty, 
1 


vood 


her 
would be “no 
Sitting the 
ample breakfast, she felt as if she had 
missed an important cue, and could not 
summon up enough courage to ask Mrs, 
Cobbold about the veil. The Cobbolds, 
obviously, took fox-hunting as a rite! 
Breakfast over, however, John conde- 


for gates.” down to 
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scended to explain a little more about 
whips and gates, and, drawing her into 
the hall, presented her with a short 
whalebone and whipcord crop of the 
correct pattern and appurtenances. 

“I’m hacking to the meet,” said John. 
“Gwen telephoned last night after you'd 
gone to bed that she’d have Wiseacres 
there for you. Mother'll drive you over 
in the trap. We have tons of time”—he 
picked up his top hat and brushed it with 
“but I like to take things 
Come along to the stables to see 
me start.” 


liis sleeve 
easy. 


lle fastened the hat to its guard, 
crammed it down to his big ears, took 
his own crop, his gloves, and his saddle 
lask, and made off, Helen at his side, 
down the hall, out of the side door, to- 
ward the stables. 

“One needs two horses, really,” he 
explained, “but I don’t expect you'll 
stop out much after three. 
Looks like rain, too.” 

‘Oh, | hope it won't said 
lelen, glancing up at the gray sky. “I 
loathe rain and wind when I'm on horse- 


want to 


rain,” 


ACK 
“Do you?” said John; and she felt, 
quite unreasonably, that he thought the 
emark unsporting. 
In his top hat and white gloves, John 
ally was an awe-inspiring person; and 
Helen, who had never seen a corn-fed 
mounted, 
watched him swing to the saddle of an 


hunter play up when first 
immense dun gelding, all her apprehen- 
ons returned. “I hope my horse isn't 
rong to behave like that,” she thought. 
in, however, took no 


tantrums; 


| 


notice of the 


animal’s merely cocked up 


leg, drew his leather girth another 
and, with a cheery, “See you at 


rnington crossroads, 


red down 


Helen,” jig- 


away the drive. 
“Isn't he mused Helen, 
turning slowly across the gravel to t! 

use. “And I the Arthurs 


irl rides just as well as he does. 


wonderful ?” 


suppose 
I sup- 


pose I'll look a perfect idiot when / get 


mounted.” For already it was being 
brought home with some clarity to her 
inquiring mind that between hacking in 
Rotten Row or Richmond Park and rid- 
ing High Leicestershire behind a pack 
of hounds yawns a very wide gulf in- 
deed. 

Halfway to Lornington crossroads— 
Cobbold pere bubbled aaecdotes as his 
wife drove the three of them between 
the “blind” hedges of an open Novem- 
ber—that yawning gulf 
positive chasm. 
more gave place to 
absolute panic. 
ing 
grassland ; 


widened to a 
\pprehension once 
f fear to 
She saw herself career- 
up and 


fear, and 


rolling 
head- 
long ; saw herself, and this was the crux 
of her “ride 


thus forteiting John’s es- 


2a , , 
wildly down the 


saw herself thrown 
panic, not daring to 
straight” and 
teem forever and ever. 

“Steeplechase horses, that’s what one 
wants for this part of the world,” said 
Cobbold pere, who had not jumped any- 
thing bigger than a two-foot gap for 
the past fifteen years, “but you'll be all 
right if vou throw your heart over first. 
You just let That 
mare of (s;wen’s won't put you down.” 

Mrs. Cobbold’s, “Don't be foolish, 
Henry. She oughtn't to jump at all, 
her first day out,” did nothing to soothe 
Helen's lovesick She wanted to 
jump ; wanted to that 
“the Arthurs girl” only 
sportswoman—a 


John pilot you, 


soul, 
show John 
wasn't the 
the way, 
which is said to have driven more thrust- 
ing females over high timber than ever 
the centents of their flasks drove un- 
thrusting wanting, ar- 


she 


mood, by 


and, s¢ 


male- 
rived at the meet. 
sheer exhilar- 
The field, 
a smallish one, 
Helen, what 
nd horsemen and the hunt 
cars and the foot 
followe: nd the pony traps, it was a 
Silently she 
»: and when John dis- 


Here, for a moment, 


ation conquered 


for le: 


her panic 


estershire, wa 


sixty at the most; but to 
with the se 


servant 


motor 


most sight. 


Vows te) I i¢ 
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. 


mounted and ran up with the news that 
her horse was “just down the lane,” she 
followed him with hardly a qualm. 
Alas for the artistic temperament! 
Her very first glimpse of Wiseacres 
turned Helen’s exhilaration to the 
acutest misery. She could never mount 
\Viseacres. Wiseacres was the largest 
horse—* Mare, Miss 
\rthurs’ = stud when — she 
mentioned the she had 
evel tried to 
approved 
motion-picture style that brown head 
very nearly butted her off ier feet. 
“You may find her a bit fresh for the 
first half hour, miss,” confided the stud 
o1 “She’s been having a rest since 
Monday. Not that J believe in letting 
them off their exercise; makes ’em too 
playful, in my but Miss 
\rthurs particular 


orcers.”’ 


miss,” corrected 
groom 

fact that 

when she 
head in 


seen; and 


gentle the brown 


Froom, 


opinion ; 
gave me most 
“Ready, Helen?” 
ing girths and 
not overheard 
vk I'm 


5 SS. 
Helen, unbuttoning her apron 


John, busy inspect- 
testing safety bar, had 
the confidence. 
answered 
But the 
legs under the apron trembled ; for 


quite ready.” 
now, 
in one quick flash of imagination, Helen 
that there were other things 
besides “parts” for which women fought 
tooth and claw, realized the trap which 

had and sprung. 
“Even if I’m not thrown,” she thought, 
“T'll never be able to manage her. I'll 
make an exhibition of myself, and John 
will hate me.” 

Mounting, with the stud groom to 
hold Wiseacres’ head and John to throw 
her deftly to the sidesaddle and slip the 
elastics up her boots, proved slightly 
less of an ordeal than she had antici- 
pated; but the pawings and the fidget- 
ings of the mare during the adjustment 
of her stirrup leather turned her little 
face white as the stock beneath it; and 
her little too tightly gloved hands, as 
they took crop and reins in approved 
motion-picture fashion, which is by no 


realized 


her rival baited, set, 


means the fashion of High Leicester- 
shire, trembled like cello strings. 

John went back to his own horse 
which a farm laborer had been holding 
for him, and the stud groom with an 
admonishing, “I'd her with both 
hands for a start, miss,” let go Wise- 
acres’ head. 

The head, promptly ducking, nearly 
pulled Helen out of the saddle; and, by 
the time had that all the 
duck signified was Wiseacres’ desire to 


ride 


she realized 
pull a tussock of grass from the road- 


side, John and his dun reappeared 


several feet below the terrifying emi- 
nence of Wiseacres’ back. 
“Come on,” said John. 
throwing off.” 
There followed, for Helen Harring- 
ton, fifteen minutes of 
comfort which an inexperienced rider 


“They're just 


the acutest dis- 


can suffer: the bump-bump, jiggle-jog- 
gle, now-we-trot-and-now-we-don't of a 
field following hounds along an up-and- 
down turnpike. 
the unnecessary effort of trying to con- 
trol the 


ressing against the 
g ag 


Her arms ached with 
wise Wiseacres; her left knee, 
big leaping head, 
was black torture; her hat wabbled omi- 
nously on her wabbling hair; and, to 
crown discomfort, John insisted on in- 
troducing her to one scarlet-clad mem- 
ber after 
column 
“Miss 


us,” said 


another of the 


jig-jogging 


day with 
\nd when 


first 
proudly. 


Harrington's 

John 
\rthurs, 
turned-out vision of utter comfort, came 


Gwen looking a_ perfectly 


cantering along the grass at the road- 
side to rein up easily beside them, Helen, 
watching the malicious gleam of those 
veiled blue eves, felt that her cup was 


indeed brimming over 
| 


jut that cup was not yet half full! 
Soon the jig-jogging column halted, 
and as hounds left the turnpike for 
Lornington Wood Helen got her first 
taste of a crowd at a gateway. By this 
time she had lost all sense of personal 
volition. She felt as if she were a 
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mere chip of a body carried here and 
there, willy-nilly, by a current of horses. 
Horses pressed her on either side; 
horses nuzzled at her skirt, at the back of 
her habit. And atop of the horses were 
faces, human faces that seemed to smile 
at her inexperience. 

\s Wiseacres edged her artful way 
she tried to remember 
John’s after-breakfast lesson; but from 
that height it was impossible to reach 
the gate with her crop and it swung in 
he wind, rapping her sharply over the 
Then, painfully, she was 
through the gate, and, as she thought, 
galloping, 

“Whoa!” she called. “Whoa, Wise- 
But the mare merely slugged 
her head against the bit and put on 
speed to catch up with the pack. 

“That’s the style,” said John, over- 
taking her with ease, “but you mustn’t 
override hounds.” He pulled to a 
and she managed, by throwing 
the last ounce of her weight against the 
reins, to check Wiseacres. 


over the grass, 


{ 
t 


instep. 


” 
acres. 


walk; 


\lready her strength was almost ex- 
hausted and her nerves ajangle. Fa- 
tigue blurred her eyesight, so that she 
hardly saw hounds disappear into the 
dark of the wood. “If we gallop again,” 
she thought, “I shall die.” 

(awen Arthurs came up and began to 
chatter. John, being a hunter, 
would have liked to silence her. But 
this Helen could not see. Her heart 
was torn with jealousy. She envied 
he Arthurs girl’s horsy conversation, 
her habit, her mettlesome 
her obvious physical fitness. 
She thought that John must be madly in 

with her. Yet all the time she 

Arthurs girl was not 

a sportswoman, that she had 

ved an trick, a_ trick 

worthy of the jungle which is stageland, 

but not—not worthy of Cobbold 
Grange. 

Wiseacres ducked her head again, and 
John said, as Helen imagined, sharply: 


fox 


ler seat, 
chestnut, 


unsporting 


“Don’t let her graze.” Whereupon, 
without any warning, her cup brimmed 
over! 

From the wood came, first the noise 
of “a dog yelping ;” then the noise of “a 
lot of dogs yelping;” then a “‘twang- 
twang-twang-twang” which twitched 
the big mare’s ears; then a shout which 
sounded like “Ay, ay, ay!’ And, finally, 
after an agonized minute when Gwen’s 
quizzing eyes seemed barbs of hot steel, 
a brisk, “They’re away. You follow 
me,” from John, 

She followed, or rather Wiseacres 
did, followed at an appalling 
through a bridle gate so narrow that she 
felt the post must break her leg, up a 
swampy ride where twigs beat at her 
hat and John’s back-flung hoof mud 
spattered her to the eyes, round a cor- 
ner which she had never imagined any 
horse could take “at a gallop,” down an- 
other ride the slope of which seemed 
bound to pitch her headlong over Wise- 
acres’ and out into the 
green, rolling sea. 


speed, 


ears great, 

Sea, at least, and a rough sea at 
that, the ridge-and-furrow appeared to 
the sick stomach of Helen Harrington. 
Up and down, down and up, pitching 
like a liner and rolling like a tramp, 
taking no more notice of the tautened 
reins than a lioness of packthread, 
gathering pace with every stride, till 
even her terrified rider realized that 
now, for the first time in her life, she 
was really “galloping,” went the rested 
Wiseacres. And behind, watching 
every jolt of her rival’s luckless body, 
hoping that every jolt was presage to 
her downfall, rode 
Arthurs. 

John, looking straight ahead, saw the 
line hounds were and swerved 
to follow. John, looking back over his 
left shoulder, saw the two girls gallop- 
ing side by side, and piloted them deftly 
to the easiest of gaplets, over which 
Wiseacres, who knew every foot of the 
country, hardly troubled to rise. 


Gwendoline 


taking 
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Yet to Helen, that gaplet meant “a 
jump,” a jump which she took with her 
left foot and heart in her 


mouth, hardly realizing herself safely 


back her 


over and galloping on. The going was 
uphill now, through a line of gates left 
Helen 
knew that it only needed one more leap 
to complete her debacle. She felt limp, 
beaten, utterly exhausted, the helpless 
victim of a crazy Fate and a crazy ani- 
All. about behind, 
front, masterly horsemen and masterly 


open by a kindly farmer; but 


mal. her, and in 
horsewomen were putting her to shame. 
The girl at her left shoulder was wait- 
ing, waiting to see her fall off. And 
in front, realizing nothing, went Jolin. 
[f only John would pull up! If only 
the hunt would stop—stop for just five 
blessed minutes so that she could catch 
If only Wiseacres would 
if only her hat wouldn't 


her breath! 
slacken speed ! 


wabble so! They were at the top of the 


hill now, through the last of the gates, 
the blessed, 


would come to another jump 


open gates Soon they 
and that 
would be the end 

Wiseacres down a 
Wise- 


acres’ rider, with the leaping head sting- 


gathered speed 


great slope of grassland, and 
ing her left knee at every stride, won- 


dered vaguely how much longer she 
could stick it, how much she loved John, 
Arthurs girl, 
would hurt to fall at that 
terrific speed from that terrific height 


Arthurs 


how much she hated the 


how much i 


and, so wondering, saw the 


girl draw in front. 

Wiseacres, mistress and 
the chestnut stable companion who car- 
her; 


too, saw het 


ried 


saw them racing hell-for- 
: ; 
i 


lickest oO! 


ginger at the t the fences 
ahead, and pelted, 
“This is the end,” tl 
breathless Helen, “but I won’t f it. 
I mustn’t funk it!” 

John, easing his dun for 


. ] : — 
emulous, in chase. 


uught the tortured, 


fear lest 
he pilot the novice over too formidable 


an obstacle, was suddenly aware of both 


girls catching him, passing ‘him; of 


Gwen sitting down to her leap like an 
Amazon, and of Helen, is Helen, wide- 
eyed and white to the lips, but with her 
teeth clenched to the last sticking point 
of courage, making ready to follow one 
of the best horsewomen in High Leices- 
laid 
mo- 


and 
\nd in that 
John Cobbold prayed, as he had 


tershire over the worst cut 
in Lornington Vale. 
ment 
never prayed in his life 

It is just possible that the gods of the 
chase heard John Cobbold’s prayer and 


answered it; rather more possible that 
her chestnut stable com- 
panion take off, Wiseacres, 


her 


when she saw 
who knew 

fractions 
retion the better 
that, as 


OWN JuImMpINng powers to 


of inches, thought dis 
part of 
Gwen style 
looked back shoulder 

1 


unhorsed rival and a disillusioned John, 


y 


valor: utterly certain 


\rthurs landed = in and 


over one for an 


there was a grin of anticipatory malice 
in her 
1 


face 
But Gwendolit \rthurs looked over 
1 


her shoulder in vain; for the cut and 


laid—and this perhaps was as well for 
the end of Helen’s 
hunting from her jealous sight. 

This Helen lay un- 
horsed, even as Giwen had intended she 
should lie; but the unhorsing, John kept 
on telling her, “might have happened to 


her vanity—hid 


side the fence 


anvbody.”’ 


“The brute refused,” explained John, 
brute’s sense, 
off. But 


winded a bit 


thanking (sod for the 


“and of course you came 


vou’re not hurt, only just 
No bones broken.” 

“Aren't f 
vaguely; and then, opening her eyes to 
find 


prostrate Form, he f{ 


muttered Helen 
unfolding her 
T< ed 


‘You seem to be mak- 


two scarlet arms 
herself to 
say witl 


ing quite tain about it, don’t you?” 
“You spot 
“You plucky 
And it wa 


acres 


!’ answered John. 


some time later that Wise- 
had so far 


y enough, galloped off in 


he dun, 
1 
I 


and t who 


waited patient 
disgust. 





Were All Civilized 


By Rice Gaither 


Author of “The Pardoning of Belliard,” 


y call me accessory to the 

fact. Gad, 1 don’t know. What 

he fact? 1 heard their 

the splash, and I left my 

ighted saloon of the yacht 

fast as | could down the 

the dim pier. But what 

when | got there?) A man in 
ighting a cigarette. 

1 called, my nerves 

slipped under the 

ame back the answer between 

fs at the cigarette. 

fished his body out that night. 

evor born in the same 

Manhattan street that I was, in a house 


And we 
Dick T was 
vith a wrought-iron railing running up 
a high stoop to a white door with a fan 
light over it. Eric Fram was called a 

the business world. An hour 

they had sat 

le from me. 


across the dinner 
Perhaps those facts and 
umstances only mak the thing 


neactic 
fantastic. 


ore 


Some [ think I must have 
that I must have read 
exotic like the 
e of some Jater Louis, or a Balkan 
ngdom built on imagination, or a palm- 


, 
agit 

-_ T 1 
nged Latin lan« Phat’s | 


al > 


times 
j li, or 


some setting, 


ecause Ot 
ram's part in it, doubtless 


There was 


ushbana romance ot 


some 
hmat ho conceived the 
his wife. But 
ver read a 

in 


“Sails,” etc. 


own mind. I know the end came on my 
Long Island pier, with the lights of my 
windows shining close by and the sound 
of my piano breaking on the quiet, star- 
sprinkled air. 

The beginning, almost, registered for 
me in the light of electric incandescence. 

It was in the sort of Broadway res- 
taurant seeks after the theater to 
while the hours till bedtime. 1 
had wanted two quiet chairs in the corner 
of the club so that Dick, just back from 
Japan, could tell me But he 
chose the restaurant, rather 
obstinate about it. 

I obtained a 


one 
away 


yarns. 


and was 


table as far from the 
orchestra as possible, ordered a little to 
eat and something to drink, lighted a 
cigarette, and settled for a chat, jazz- 
must be. But Dick, 
seated opposite, seemed distracted, nerv- 
ous, almost. 

“Well,” I 


” 


racked thoug] it 


said, “how's the silk busi- 
ness: 

“Oh, ‘all right,’ he answered, staring 
about the place. 
could 
markable about 


Phere have been nothing re- 
the restaurant, even to 
one who had been three years in Japan. 
You know it well, yourself: one of those 
toddle taverns which pretends in sum- 
ai a little south of the 

i in winter that it 

just 1 the New York side of the 
equator. That night it was an island in 


lies 


a sapphire sea: white sands and palms 


and mountains, rather well done, of 
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course, but nothing to interest any one 
who knows Broadway. 

“What's the matter with you?” | 
jerked Dick up. 

“Nothing,” he said, watching the 
doorway as if he were expecting some 
one. 

“Well, give 
[ grumbled. 
Japan?” 

“Jujutsu.”” He would have said it in 
one syllable if possible, I think. 

There was a pause. Then, remember- 
ing his obsession, I asked if he had got 
a sloop since coming home. 

“No. A yacht.” 

“What the devil do you want with a 
yacht ?” 

He didn’t answer me at all that time, 


an account of 
“What'd you 


yourself,” 
do in 


which was fair return for my rudeness. 
But naturally he piqued my curiosity. 
He had always said he wouldn’t have a 
Yachts haul 
He liked, really, to sail a 
in a half gale, preferably, the 


yacht. 
about in. 


sk ( p, 


were to women 


sloop heeled over, with her topsail dip 
ping the waves and the boom swinging 
about over his head. 


“Vou 


must be after tuna.” 
luna-fishing was the only sport I could 
think of that he would use a yacht for. 
“Um—yes.” 
\nd then | The 
came, but he didn’t pretend to eat. 


going 


food 
He 


the women, | 


gave it up. 
just watched the crowd 
mean—and the doorway. His eyes al- 
ways went back to the doorway. 

“Hurry up. I want to 
here,” I begged. 

The place was hot and thick with 
smoke. The floor was crowded; and, 
though we were on the fringes, the dan- 
cers jostled us as they went by. 


get out of 


Just then she came. I should have no- 
ticed her, I think, even if I had not heard 
Dick's breath drawn in seen 
eyes, already on the doorway, follow her 
to her table. 

I'm not sure that one would call her 
beautiful. I thought of shiningness, al- 


and his 


Ainslee s 


though it may have been her poise that 
I saw first, her gallant slenderness and 
the hauteur of her little head. But she 
was blue and silver. She made. me think 
helmet, 


molded to her head, and a supple, silver 


of armor. She wore a silver 


satin, The rest 


eyes and draped skirt 


breast piece 
of her was blue: 
and coat, 


you know. 
sleeves—-velvet, flowering 
You ask what folded 
blue roses have to do with armor. I’m 
sure | don’t know all con- 
tradiction, frail an 


in folded roses 

She was 

1 fair, like a slim girl 

from old Vienna’s cafés, playing only 
Are. 

‘here were a man and a woman with 

her. In a moment he, the escort, rose 


half convincingly at Joan of 


he shinins 


t 


to dance with her, one. 


Dick, still watching her, sat smoking, 
° * - } 


BS 
his drink, his food 


untouched. 
; had 
tared about him 
“¢ He 


he watched 


sipping 
P| 


obvious by then why he 
come, for ] ] 


It was 


simply 
her 


room, and 


happen- 
L half 
had 


between 


Was 


released in- 
nd she floated off 
thrown back, 


he tenor in an 


her 


oper tta. 
Lic k, 
come back 


1 
when he 


‘s “i — i 
| OOW 1¢@€ ‘ I clit LO) 
al d 


her at her table 


to me, “you must using a new book 
on etiquette.” 
He laughed properly at that. 
“Oh, you want t 
“Well, 
argued. 
That really seemed. to jerk him up. 


“T met her on t! 


meet her?” 


you're love with her,” 


hoat,” he answered, 
by way of quick denial; then again he 
fell silent. At last he said musingly, as 
if he hadn’t thought of it before, yet 
half defiantly: “Yes, I’m in love with 
her.” 


“Tler name?” I said. 
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“Her name is Vera Fram.” 

“Afraid I never heard of her.” 

“Well, you’ve heard of Eric Fram,” 
he said. 

“Of course.” 

“She’s his wife.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. 

Perhaps I only think so now that the 
thread of events runs through the shut- 
tle of that subsequent evening when 
Dick’s yacht lay at the head of my pier, 
and I, reading in the saloon, heard the 
splash of a man’s body against the water 
of the Sound; but it seems to me that 
then, in the electric incandescence of the 
restaurant, foreboding of 
some sinister dénouement flared. 


Broadway 
[ saw 
the face of Eric Fram, as I had often 
seen it, staring at me from a page of my 
newspaper, suave, yet somewhat threat- 
ening; and Dick's flushed cheeks across 
the table from me; and Vera’s shining- 
ness. I don’t think the moral aspect of 
the thing struck me at all. I felt only 
fear. 

“Well ?” Dick. 

“You're crazy,” | told him, “coming 
here to see Fram’s wife.” 

“IT wouldn’t do it if he weren’t a brute 
to her,” said Dick. 

“You'd better drop this thing,” I 
warned him. 

But I knew then that he wasn’t going 
to drop it. He was in love with her. 
That much he had told me in plain 
words. His chivalry was stirred. He 
had as good as said to me, “Here is a 
woman | 


said 


am going to rescue from a 
dragon who happens to be her hus- 
band.” 

“Shall we go over?” he asked, 
ing my 


ignor- 
but remembering my 
right to be presented. 

“No,” 

\nd so we sat there, and I heard about 
a night in the South Pacific, when Dick, 
leaning on the after rail of a steamer 
bound for San Francisco, felt some- 
thing warm and soft strike against his 


warning, 


I said 
said. 


cheek, and heard a woman’s voice beg- 


ging his pardon. He remembers stand- 
ing there, holding her fur neck piece, 
which would have fallen into the ocean 
if he hadn’t caught it. But he has no 
memory of what came next, except that 
he strolled along the deck with her, 
under the sort of stars one reads about 
in South Sea romances, and something 
happened to him—inside. Only he 
didn’t know it then. 

They met next day and he really saw 
her, and some friends she traveled with. 
Then he remembers dancing with her 
on an evening and strolling with her 
under the stars again and learning, too 
late, | gathered, that there was a hus- 
band in New York. 

You understand that Dick didn’t tell 
me all of that that evening on Broadway 
with Vera sitting near us in her blue- 
and-silver shiningness. He said almost 
nothing. He didn’t tell me how they 
came across the continent together, or 
how they made their trysts for Broad- 
way restaurants, where she could float 
nto his arms. But he made me sense the 
thing. You know how dropped facts 
articulate. And afterward—after that 
later night on my pier—there was a time 
when I could think of nothing else but 
Dick, poor Dick, and Fram and Vera. 

You know—I’ve told you—that the 
end came at my house, or, rather, in the 
Sound before my house. There was a 
house party. I was the unwilling host. 
So clearly do I want that understood 
that I am going to tell you how it came 
about. . 

Dick 
night, 
said: 

“Bot, I want to ask some people to 
your house over the week-end.” 

He’d often done that before, and so I 
said, as usual: 

“Bring whom you like.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “there’ll be Vera 
and there'll be Eric Fram. You can ask 
whomever else you will.” 

I felt exactly as if he were presenting 


ran me down at the club one 
acked me off into a corner, and 





g” 


me a three-cornered hand grenade, with 
the fuse lighted. 

“For Heaven's. sake, Dick,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Well?” 

‘That makes a situation, doesn’t it?” 

“We're all civilized,” said Dick 

“Is Fram?” 

He hesitated half a moment, then 
came back at me with this: 

“Do you believe that wild West 
stuff ?” 

You see, [ had to let him come. There 
was nothing more that [could say. So 
[ asked June, my wife, to write the in- 
vitations forthwith, as informally and as 
plausibly as possible. We invited Lina, 
who plays, and Jack Neville, who’s in 
Wall Street, making seven altogether ; 
and Dick arranged for us to go out on 
his yacht. 

You see I had to let him come, al- 
though I shouldn’t have consented had 
I known the thing he told me five 
minutes after his yacht had _ started. 
Dick found me on the after deck, looked 
casually about to see if any one was lis- 
tening, then said: 

“We're goi settle everything this 
trip.” 

“What are you talking about?” I de- 
manded, uneasiness upon me, vague yet 
sharply sensible. 

“Why, Vera and me—and Fram,” 
he said, quite matter-of-fact. ‘I told 
you that I love her, and—well, it’s 
mutual, old man I’m going to tell 
Fram to-night.” 

[ gripped his tweed lapels and shook 
him. 

“You're crazy, Dick. Fram 


tell 


I 
of as,” 


“You mean he might be violent, old 
man?” 


you Fram’s queer. He’s not one 


Dick caught my hands and put them 
on the deck rail, took my head between 
his palms, and turned my eyes toward 
Manhattan, towering in three dimensions 
against the unclouded blue Then he 
laughed softly. 


Ainslee’s 


“Look. That’s New York. Try to 
remember where you are and the date, 
Bob. New York and 1Q22. People 
reason things out, these days.” 

| did feel a little like a fool when the 
steward came up with glasses and some 
bottles and we all gathered in the saloon 
and drank together. Dick himself re- 
filled Fram’s glass, and the two claim- 
ants of the shining woman looked at 
each other with calm regard. 

“Like to have a case of that,” said 
ram, 

“T’ll send you one,’ Dick volunteered. 

And Ifram did not seem queer. I had 
a chance to watch him when, a moment 
later, Lina sat down to the piano and 
began to play. Vera sauntered to the 
after deck and stood in a sleevy fur 
wrap looking back down the river at the 
diminishing spires. Dick joined her 
there, and Neville drew me into the 
smoking room for a game of Canfield. 
Lina, who was improvising, whirled 
about on the piano bench. 

“Don't stop,” Fram said. “I wonder 
if you know that thing of Rubinstein’s 
‘Melody,’ I think, it’s called.” 


She did. I was amazed. I mean at 


’ 


Fram. I stopped my game to watch 
him, while Neville built his spades. The 
salient, unreadable face seemed soft and 
almost warm. I tried to reconcile it 
with the face that stared out from the 
papers when oil companies were merged, 
the face that I saw as threatening, that 
night in the restaurant, when Dick told 
me he loved Fram’'s wif¢ 

“He doesn't look as if he’d ever fired 
a town,” laughed Neville uncannily, 
laying down his cards. 

“What's that?” 

ave spoken sharply. Neville 

shrugged 

“Oh, just a story like the rest,” he 
deprecated. Through the length and 
breadth of the saloon, vibrant with the 
notes of tenderness that Lina played, I 
could see Vera and Dick, shoulders 
touching, heads close together, staring 


bre 
had 
wre 
whi 


min 
told 
hu 


all. 
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down into the wake of the yacht. “An 
oil town Fram had built,” said Neville. 
“He made a million out of it, and then 
the courts decided that the land belonged 
to some one else—a rival company. The 
night of the decision some one fired the 
town. The flimsy stores and court- 
house, derricks, cabins, everything went 

smoke. Even the wells caught 
They say that Fram———” 

“I don’t believe it,” I asserted swiftly, 
inconsistently. 

Yet I felt the resurgence of 
breathless feeling of anxiety. It always 
had been Fram, | tell you, who had 
wrought the fear in me, always l*ram, 
whom I had never seen before, who now 
was listening enthralled by tender notes. 
I tried to see him, to retain the image of 
him as he was in the polite setting of the 
saloon of Dick’s yacht. That really was 
Fram, I told myself. But I saw only 
the silhouette of him, indistinct, yet 
somehow threatening, against the lurid 
background of a hundred violent impres- 


sions. 


up in 


re. 


that 


| pulled Dick away from Vera just 
before the yacht landed at my pier, and 
spoke to him again. 

“Dick, you won’t do it—what you 
said ?” 

“Why not?’ He smiled at my mis- 
givings. “Things are as they are.” 

“Yes——” I began to argue with him 

but I couldn’t tell him what was in my 
mind. I couldn’t say, “Neville has just 
told me that Fram is an incendiary.” I 
shut my lips. I was afraid, and that was 
all. 

| had a sinking at the heart when the 
vacht tied up in front of my house, be- 
ause from that very moment I felt re- 
sponsibility weighing on me. I was pic- 
turing a dozen different disasters when 
lune met us at the pierhead and we 
started in, 

Dick had said nothing yet to Fram. 
That much I knew because he hadn’t 


left Vera all the way from town, except 


when I had drawn him off. 


Now he 


93 


was walking in with her, while Fram 
preceded them with June and Neville. 
Could I keep them apart three days? 
Could I keep them in a crowd, make it 
impossible for Dick to carry out his 
plan? Such hopeless schemes were 
running through my mind. 

My absurd vigilance began at once. | 
dragged the men off to the golf links. 
But chance, you might say, threatened 
to beat me from the very start. Dick 
and Fram played far ahead of us— 
Neville and me—and so I had to run 
them down, call off the game. I then 
proposed that we should go and swim 
in the indoor pool, but Dick said, “You 
know I don’t swim, Bob,” and Fram 
said, “I don’t, either.” Finally I took 
them to the stables; kept them there till 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

I was feeling all done in with the 
strain of watching them when I got 
them safely to the table, where, at first, 
the soft shine of the silver and the glit- 
ter of the crystal and the satin of the 
women and the black and white of the 
dinner-coated men were reassuring. 
Then an accident of informality and the 
smallness of the party seemed to quicken 
my sense of the impending. 

Vera was seated between Dick and 
Fram, I sat next to Neville, just across 
the table from her. I couldn’t keep my 
eyes off her. I saw a South Sea sky 
and stars, and I heard the soft hiss of 
phosphorescent water, and I felt the 
caresses of little winds across the islands 
back behind the ship. Then the picture 
changed. We were not on a ship at all. 
On one side of her, with Dick, I seemed 
to see the white, fanlighted doorway of 
the house where Dick was born; and on 
the other side of her, black 
piercing lurid, northern skies 
prairie town. 

“The daughter of an 
preacher,” Neville said, with that un- 
canny way he had of reading my 
thoughts. “You know, of course. Fram 
married her out there. At least, they 


derricks 
above a 


oil-town 
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say she was the preacher's daughter. 
can’t say she looks the part.” 

“She looks like Mrs. Vere de Vere 
just now,” I answered, under my breath. 

“And all the women in the world to 
Trevor, I should judge.” 

Dinned like a steamer in a 


I didn’t know while it was passing. 


went by 
fog. 
Then, suddenly, I knew that June was 
rising. 

“Shall we go into the music room?” 
she asked. 

I caught her arm, drew her behind a 
hanging. 

“Keep them together—in the house,” 
[ begged. 

“We're going to dance,” said June 

[ thought dancing would do as well 
as anything, and in the role of odd man 
in a party of seven, took my place by 
the music machine. Neville offered to 
relieve me, but [ really 
dance. I wanted to think how I could 

things whizzing until 

morning, and Dick and Fram apart, and 
Dick from 


wanted not to 


keep Monday 


telling every one how mat- 
ters stood. I planned ; 
1 close the house and send 
But, Heaven 


nothing 


telegram an 
the party home that night. 
me, I 
changed the plates on the machine. 

It was a slow waltz that | put on— 
I shan’t forget the rhythm. But 
Dick and Vera seemed to be dancing to 
measure. I own that they 
were beautiful together. She had ona 


gown the color of a cyclamen, 


forgiv e did only 


soon 
a subtler 


showing 
and 
Dick’s embrace and 
looked up at him with shining eyes. She 
never spoke. The rhythm was more 
than that slow waltz 
whereon her chiffon draperies floated 
like earthbound clouds behind her. 

I say that they were beautiful to- 
gether, yet to see them filled me with the 
fear that gripped me when I first heard 
that she was Fram’s. Fram, dancing 
with June, was watching them, I felt, 
and, if he were, he couldn’t fail to know. 


round arms and graceful shoulders ; 
she leaned back in 


eloquent words, 


It was almost palpable, that rhythm, 
Even I, outside of the thrall of it, was 
drunk and reeling. 

A maid came to the door and called 
June out. I saw her break away from 
Fram. I saw 
me. 
pression of any sort, looking at his wife. 


Fram cross the floor to 
He stood there silent, without ex- 


She seemed unconscious, moving in a 
spelt. 

‘ram spoke to me. I heard his voice 
outside the limits of what I saw. I re- 
member that | was once in a warm room 
when threw a_ snowball! 
through the window so that it struck me 
on the cheek, and the cold wind 


some one 


came 
in through the shattered pane. [ram’s 
voice was like the snowball. 

“T fell in love with her like that,” 
said l*ram. 

I whirled to iook at him. I know now 
that. He 
had begun to move. 


But then his face was still unreadable. I 


what he meant by knew his 


way already Hle 


thought perhaps that he was smiling, | 


could not tell With two fingers he was 


twirling the upturned ends of his mus- 
tache. | hi 7 


said his words over to myself 
atuous, or cynical? I measured them 


and found that he had stressed them 
equally 

But his words told me that Fram was 
cool and 


quite possessed. I shivered at 


his want of passion. Nothing reassut 
ing there for Dick, no matter what he 


meant. Dick, the young apostle of calm 


settlements and reason, caught up in the 
I 


fire of starry mights in the Pacific, was 
dancing, cheeks aflame, to that terrifying 
rhythm 

He was stand- 
ing there beside me, and I was his host. 


And I 


I had to answer Fram. 


I had to answer that indecency. 
hadn't time to think. I said: 
“In the parish house ?” 
He laughed. It was the first time I 
had ever heard him laugh. 
“Ever been in an oil town?” he asked. 
Then he laughed again and walked 


away from me. His laughter broke the 
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But not that 
Out there on the floor 
Vera, floating in en- 


rhythm of the waltz. 
other rhythm. 
were Dick and 
chantment. 
Then June came up, and I said: 
“June, can’t you put a stop to this?” 
“Bridge?” June suggested. 
“Anything,” I answered, and left the 
room, the house. I had to have a breath. 
lhe rhythm of the waltz came out of 
an open window on to the velvet terraces 
that sound, 
and moving to that rhythm, 
flung themselves across the grass. But 


reached down toward the 
shadows, 


the dancers stopped when the plate ran 
out, after a moment, and there was a 
still silence, which I drank in gulps. 
Bridge, I thought. They would soon be 
playing bridge. Bridge would hold them 
safely while I eased my nerves, made 
myself ready for new vigilances. 

lune knew nothing of the situation. 
| was glad of that. For her sake I was 
glad; and I thought, too, that she might 
help me better if she didn’t know. But 
now, now that it is all behind us, I re- 
proach myself for leaving ‘her a moment 
with them. Only I couldn't think. 
When she said bridge I thought that 
every One would play. 
six of them! 


And there were 


‘ram was the first to say he’d be one 


not to play—June told me afterward. 
“Think I'll stroll out on the terrace,” 
he excused himself. 
Chen Dick said: 
“Count me out.” 


went out separately. Fram 


They 
walked through the mullioned door that 
leads out to the bricked-up terrace over- 
sunken garden, and Dick 
= 2 
hall. rom there he 
down to the lawn. 


looking the 
into the 
must have gone 


June says she 


went out 


heard Fram pacing up 
terrace for a little while, 
the scratch of a match against the 
case he carried, and 
him. 


and down the 
and 
then no more of 


I strolled down the earthen terraces 


toward the pier, where Dick’s yacht was 
tied up, lights going at full tilt. I re- 
membered I had left the Wall Street 
edition of an afternoon newspaper in the 
saloon, and decided I would go aboard 
for it. 

I was surprised to find that no one 
was aboard, unless there was some one 
in the engine room. I didn’t look there, 
although I thought it odd to find the 
yacht deserted by her crew. I simply 
mounted to the saloon and found my 
paper and began to read, thankful for a 
little respite. 

It was hard for me to get my mind on 
anything, however, because I never 
really stopped being uneasy about Dick 
and Fram. Once I got up and went 
out on the after deck and looked up at 
the glowing windows of my villa and 
down into the oily water, where snaky 
shore lights elongated and writhed. Far 
down the shore I could hear faintly the 
siren of a motor. But near me there 
was no sound at all except a sort of 
sucking of the waves or the tide or the 
ground swell, under the pier. 

Then, back in the cabin, sitting in a 
wicker chair under an open porthole, I 
heard my piano. Lina playing “Melody 
in F.” That might have reassured me. 
They weren't settled down to bridge, up 
at the house, but Fram was_ bending 
over Lina while she played the piano, I 
told myself. 

Yet | thought I heard the voices of 
two men who talked restrainedly to- 
gether, and they seemed to be coming 
down the pier toward the yacht. 

I should have got up then and shouted 
at them. But, to be truthful, I was in 
that I didn’t 
heard Dick’s 


such a state credit 
ears. | 


but | 


my 


own voice and 


‘ram’s, convinced myself that 


Fram was in the music room, listening 
to Lina play. 

Then I heard their footsteps on the 
pier; their heels on the wooden boards, 


distinct and yet unreal, I seemed to be 
in the grip of my imagination. The only 
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reality was the lighted interior of the 
saloon. 

But the steps came nearer until I 
made out words, and I could hear not 
only the fall of leather on the boards of 
the pier, but the little winds created by 
the strides of men and the swinging of 
arms. 

The men came out and stopped almost 
beside the yacht. I fancied they were 
leaning with their elbows on the guard 
rail. They were smoking. The aroma 
drifted through the open porthole of 
the cabin. 

[ think up to that moment they must 
have been talking trivialities, because 
their voices suddenly stopped. I imag- 
ine them staring silently down into the 
writhing water, each one waiting until 
the other should commence. They both 
realized, | think, what they were there 
for. Dick, I now believe, had sent the 
yacht crew off just for that moment 
when he should feel himself alone with 
Vera’s Itusband. 

Not that he foresaw an end of vio- 
lence. I know he did not think of that. 
No one could have credited the satanic 
ingenuity of the plan that worked in 
‘ram's mind, not even a reader of old 
romances, which Dick was not. And, 
not knowing I'ram, no one could have 
seen the end before it came. 

Dick’s voice broke the silence. 

“Iram, I love your wife,” he said. 

There must have been the briefest 
pause, but it seemed eternity before I 
heard Fram’s voice, eternity in which 
violence and reason seemed counter- 
poised, 


“You mean Vera?” [ram's voice at 


Vera, of course.” 
“Yes, | thought you meant Vera.” 
Then puzzlement. I couldn’t see their 


faces. ley were shadows, even to each 


1] 
TI 


other. But I pictured Dick’s eyes striv- 
ing for some sort of comprehension, and 
Kram’s inscrutability, with the dark as 
its accomplice. 


“She loves me, too,” Dick plunged on. 
“So I have observed,” said Fram. 

“I want to marry her.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

The last part of this came up staccato. 
I felt the threat of it, still wrapped in 
the folds of lram’s unguessable intent. 
And still | didn’t show myself or cry 
out. I sat there mesmerized, waiting, 
like the spectator at a play, for reason 
to emerge. 

“Are you going to set her free;” 
asked Dick. 

\nd then a shrug. [I‘ram must have 
shrugged, I think; and so, I think, he 
must have shrugged another night, 


earlier, before the sky over the prairies 


lighted, and he set aside with fire the 
verdict of the court against him. 

Then, oddly, I thought, fram spoke 
about that tire. 
“There was a fire in Oiltown, where 
we—where I met her,” ram said. He 
had started out to say, {Where we were 
married,” I supposed. But he didn’t 
say it. ‘‘There was a most destructive 
fire. The courthouse burned.” 

“Ves?” said Dick, still puzzled. 

“And the records,” added Fram, as if 
illuminating what he said. 

“You mean you're going to make it 
easy for us, Fram?” 

l'ram laughed. It was the second time 
I'd heard him laugh. The laugh was 
reminiscent. 
She can eo with you, of course,” 
Fram. “Quite easily, in fact. But 
[ really hope she won't 


said 
Her going 
would—ah, force something on me I 
should regret. I’m trusting you to save 
her that ‘e, if you should take 
her, | shi ay she’s not my wife. I 
can’t let vo a fool of me, you 
know.” 

In the sile1 that followed came pic- 
tures and reverberated echoes. I saw 
Vera whirling in the passion of the 
waltz, and I heard Fram’s voice saying 
to me, laying the predicate for this, “1 
fell in love with her like that.”” And I 


heard 
paris! 
break 
an ol 
Then 
squat 
ing { 
table: 
shirts 
flashi 
Vera 


areac 


that 


a mal 
one. 


rreat 
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heard my own voice asking, “In the 
parish house?” and Fram’s laughter, 
breaking on the rhythm: “Ever been in 
an oil town?” And again that laugh. 
derricks reared night ; 


Then against 


squat cabins, flimsy stores, with glitter- 


fronts; a dingy room, with 
tables and a mirror; flannel 
shirts, oil-smeared; a shining figure 
flashing in and out among the tables: 
Vera. That ram’s intent. 

“You would do that—to her?” 
Dick. 

“1 would 

\gain the silence, broken by the en- 


1 
ing taise 


men in 


was 
said 


said I'ram. 


Rubinstein, and the 
quiet air, star-sprinkled. Then a splash, 
and the sucking of the 
waves or the tide or the ground swell, 
under the pier [ gripped my chair 
arms, listening for something I should 
But I heard only Rubinstein and 

Why didn’t they 
speak again, or snarl, or 


raptured notes of 


and silence again, 


dread. 
that sucking sound 
curse ? 

I remember running down the gang- 
plank through the dark. 
at all. And yet I 
aman standing near me. 
But which? I thought of Fram’s 
great hulk, the big hands of him, and the 


[ could see no 
one knew there was 
One man, only 


one. 


face that would tell nothing. Was Fram 
there, twisting up the ends of his mus- 
tache? Then Dick, poor Dick—— 

“Where is he?” I catled. 

“We must have slipped under the 
pier,” came back the answer. 

Then a match flamed up and I saw 
Dick. I saw his white shirt 
his face, flushed in the 
match. 


front and 
flare of the 
“T can’t swim, you know,” said Dick, 
between puffs at the cigarette he had 
lighted 

(nd that’s all except we fished Fram’s 
body out that night. That’s all except 
the question what I ought to have done. 
There wa “He must have 
I told the ex- 
automaton. And he 
wrote it down, “Death by drowning.” 
That seemed to settle it. 

Now, 


when | 


fuss. 
slipped under the pier,” 
aminer, 


snt ail\ 


like an 


‘ould you call me an accessory, 

In’t even know the fact? If 
Dick had been the one to drown, there 
would have been as evidence against his 
murderer a red-lit sky with derricks 
But as it is, there’s only that 
white doorway, under its fanlight—with 
Vera and Dick behind it. 
Can I believe it? 


piercing it. 


Can I know? 





THE 


PROUD 


|' INQUILS, in March, are beautiful and brave; 
Brave are the flaming leaves that Death has kissed, 

And bittersweet ; and on bare hills 

Farewell-to-summer’s tender, veiling mist 

But bravest, tenderest are your calm eyes, 

Calm with the gallant, tragic calm of lies. 


EtrHet ARNOLD TILDEN. 
(Anne Arnold.) 





By May Edginton 
Author of “The Price of Wings,” 
“The Way the Wind Blows,” etc. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Fay Brunie, struggling to support herself and a small orphan nephew, who is very ill, 
on hef’ meager salary as a stenographer, fights desperately against the advances of Charles 
Fairway, wealthy and influential. But when the doctor, whom Fairway has sent to see Dick, 
says that the boy must go to a sanatorium for immediate treatment, Fay, realizing her 
inability to meet these demands on her slender purse, reluctantly consents to marry Fairway, 
though she fears and hates him, After the marriage ceremony the girl comes back to the 
shabby house she has called home to see Dick, before departing with Fairway on his yacht 
for a prolonged honeymoon. She finds that she has made a useless sacrifice—Dick is dead. 
In her utter despair, she runs away from her husband. The next day she obtains a position 
as mannequin in the smart shop of Basil, London’s famous man dressmaker. Several days 
later Basil, pleased with the new mannequin, takes her to dinner and the theater, and Fay, 
lovely in a costume of silver tissue which he has permitted her to borrow irom the shop, 
attracts the attention of diners and theatergoers, But at the theater, to her dismay 

she discovers Fairway watching her from an upper box. Basil, who knows Fairway 
and is anxious to have his good will, insists upon Kay's accompanying him to Fairway’s 
box. Fay, realizing that her position depends upon it, reluctantly goes with him. Basil 
leaves them together after a few moments and [| nara first pleads with the girl to re- 
turn to him, and then threatens to force her-to do so. But though Fay is conscious of her 
own helplessness, she refuses. The next morning Pelews ry comes to Basil’s shop and Fay, 
terrified, fails miserably when she is called upon to show him some gowns. Basil, little sus- 
pecting the cause of her nervousness, is enraged at her failure and tells her she will have to 
leave the shop that evening. Immediately after the talk = Basil the Duchess of Braintree 
comes into the saloon, accompanied by tokens Barry who, Fay has learned, is one of the directors 
of the Barry-Lyndon Film Company. During the lunch heer, when Fay is in the shop alone, 
she selects a sumptuous costume, dresses quickly, and, followed by the page, leaves the shop. 
lay obtains an interview with John Barry and Drake Lyndon, and impertinently demands 
a star part in their next big production, pretending that she is a society girl bent on win- 
ning a wager. Both men are attracted by the girl, and decide, in spite of her admitted 
inexperience, to take a chance on her making good. She signs a contract and is given 
the first week’s salary in advance. Then Lyndon leaves the office to keep an engagement 
and Barry discovers the truth about their new star, through the sudden appearance of 
the indignant Basil and a police officer. Barry’s sympathy is with Fay and he pays for 
the clothes she has appropriated from the shop, dismisses Basil and the officer, and promises 
the girl to keep her secret. The next day, at the studio, Fay is praised by Lyndon for her 
work, and Barry, who has come out to watch the rehearsal, takes her to dinner. Without 
mentioning Fairway’ s name, lay tells Barry of her fear of the influential man who has 
made her life so difficult. His sympathy is aroused After dinner Barry drives her to 
the dingy rooming house, and then goes to his own home—to dream of her. Later in the 
evening he receives a telephone message from Lyndon to meet Charles airway and him- 
self for luncheon the following day, in order to discuss a scheme of Fairway’s 


HAPTER IX, proposals for investing a large amount 
HEN Fairway. Lyndon. and of money, widening the scope of the 


Barry met next day at lunch it Lyndon-Barry Film Company, and 
was to talk of very big linking it up directly with the theaters 
schemes. Fairway was an amazing busi- Of which he had the major control. The 
ness man, a successful stockbroker as lunch was long and the talk keen. 
well as a theatrical power of con- “Tell you what,” said Lyndon, who 
siderable magnitude, and he came with 


was all for the scheme, “we have a di- 











rectors’ meeting this afternoon. I'll 
put it up to them ; but that'll be a mere 
formula. I think you may take it, Fair- 
wavy. that the deal is on.” 

“I’m anxious for it to go through,” 
the big red man replied pleasantly. “It 
will be a great thing for me+—a new 
My doctor forbids any- 
thing in the way of physical jerks for 


}it of wi irk. 


two yvears—-for two years, imagine it! 
By the end of that time I'll be so fat and 
plethoric that I'll never exercise again.” 

“Hard luck!” said) Barry sympa- 
thetically. “What's wrong?” 

“Heart,” replied. “You 
wouldn’t think it, would you?” 

“L certainly shouldn't!” 


Fairway 


“II was going off in my yacht for 
a two-months’ cruise.” said Fairway, 
“but—that’s off.” 

“You'll play with us, instead ?”’ 


“I like business games, 


g Yes, II] play 


with vou instead I must do some- 


¢ 


‘You're a boxer, too, aren't you?” 
ked Lyndon, with genuine concern 
“\ bit of one,” Fairway conceded 
“More than a_ bit,” declared John 
Barry. “IT heard of you at the National 
Games Club 1 
ou.” 


[ should like to have met 


airway smiled. 
“Not for the next two years, says my 
edical adviser.” 


“Oh, bad luck!” Lyndon murmured. 


“Dad luck, indeed,” Barry repeated 
“Still,” said Fairway, “what's the 
ls Life’s so full of good things, 


vou can’t have one, take t’other.”’ 
“A sportsman,” Barry thought. 
“Well, if you'll put it to your di- 


rectors, and let me know their decision, 
we vet the business through straight- 


away,” said Fairway, rising. “Those 

re my methods.” 

“Oh, and mine,” Lyndon conceded 

readily. 
\Vhen he was alone with Barry again, 

Lyndon spoke enthusiastically of the 


Tuture combine. 
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“Great!” he said impressively. “It 
is great. The first of other big amalga- 
mations, no doubt, but we are the first. 
I like old Fairway. Don’t you?” 





“Yes, I like him, too,” Barry agreed. 

“Well, £ must be off,” Lyndon 
mused, stroking his silk hat thought- 
fully. “You coming?” 

“To the board meeting?” 

“Ah, you'd better, to-day.” 

“N-no. | don't think so.” 

“You're an idle dog, John,” said Lyn- 
don. “What do you want to do? Go 
and drink tea with your duchess, or 
dance at the Embassy Club, or what? 
Why don’t you wark, you slacker?” 

“I’m going to work.” 

“Eh?” said Lyndon. 

“T’m going down to rehearsal this 
afternoon.” 

“What for?” 

“I feel like it, old thing,” replied 
Barry, with a self-conscious smile. 
“Well, go 


waste vour time on her. Go ’n’ waste 


“Oh!” exclaimed Lyndon. 


it. You've got plenty, Heaven knows.” 
“Lyndon,” said Barry, with no beat- 
ing about the bush, “she’s wondeftful! 

She'll make good.” 
“Hope so,” Lyndon answered. “She 
was all right in that big scene yester- 
day \mateurish, of course, but full 
of fire. She has personality. Yes. It’s 
a bit early, though, to predict. Well, 
| He grinned 


good-b\ and good luck.” 
leniently at the young man. “I was 





1 
} 


young myself once,” he confided over 
his shoulder as he went out. 

Barry followed him to the club steps, 
pausing a moment to light a cigarette. 

Then he crossed the street to his car 
which was waiting for him. 

“T shan't want vou,” he said to the 
chauffeur. Getting in, he swirled the 
rug about him, started the car, and 
clided away. He was overcome by an 
absorbing desire for haste, as if the car 
could never get quickly enough to the 
studio on the outskirts of town. He 
thought fretfully that the lunch had 
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wasted a lot of precious time, and that 
he'd rather have been in the barrack of 
a studio, sharing the picnic feast from 
a hamper. The studio itself seemed to 
him a goal of delight. All his thoughts 
verged toward and clustered around the 
girl. They reached her like bees flying 
for the sweetest flower. 

Since the day before he had been 
busy thinking of what she had told him 
so fragmentarily of her short time at 
Basil’s, and he mused now, increasing 
the car’s speed impetuously through 
anger at the recollection: “I'd like to 
meet that fellow ; I'd like to get him into 
the ring at the club, and knock him 
around. The cad! I'd show. him!” 
Then he thought fervently: “Thank 
Heaven, she’s free of him now.” He 
knew that and reckless girls 
might be preyed upon; might throw 
themselves away ; it was the way of the 
world and he had shrugged nonchalant 
shoulders at it. But she was different. 
He would create a new world for her. 

When he drew up outside the studio 
the place was full of animation. The 
scene-of yesterday was being rehearsed 
over and over with maddening reiter- 
ation. He came quietly through the 
door and sat in a corner out of the 
way, while the producer raged, coaxed, 
and instructed. He saw Fay Brunie 
going through her part triumphantly, 
having learned perfectly the lesson of 
the day before. He watched her with 
pride and approbation. 
he was, biased as he 


lonely 


Unversed as 
was, vet even he 
could judge sanely that she was above 
the average. Her personality breathed 
magnetism. She was charming. 

“She will make good,” he mused. 
‘She’s got her chance. 
‘an double her price. 
fell to thinking very 
self—“and then, what of me?” But a 
young man in his condition does not 
trouble his head very long about the 
future, for the present is maze enough 
in which to lose himself. 


‘ 


In a year she 
(And then’’—he 
soberly of him- 


\inslee’s 


“Barry’s come in,” 
pered to Fay. 


some one whis- 

She looked up and saw him, and sud- 
denly she had a comforting sense of be- 
longing. Though she denied it instantly 
to herself, the sense remained there, 
It lay close and warm, not to be cast 
out. 

Last night, she, too, had thought. 
She had argued with herself, had con- 
sidered and judged. Again she was 
afraid. During the past week she had 
counted herself happy merely in escap- 
ing; but last night she knew that life 
must present problems other than that, 
since she was not free; she felt the drag 
of her fetters. Secretly, she walked 
manacled. After the quiet drive in the 
car, and the subsequent dinner in the 
small, white restaurant when, though 
lips had been guarded, heart had spoken 
to heart, she looked with a 
wide eyes into the future. 


woman’s 
She was not 


a man to be mazed and soothed by 


the present. She looked far 
ward the shores of a 
she was troubled. 


out to- 
new world, and 

She saw Barry sitting in the corner 
of the studio, alone. She looked at him, 
just the flash of a glance, which escaped 
the producer’s vigilance. Barry caught 
it, answered it; and so poignant, so 
powerful are these tiny asides of life 
that two hearts were happy. 

Fay knew that when she came from 
the dressing her make-up re- 
moved, wrapped for the journey back 
to town, he would, as a matter of 
course, be waiting. And, in fact, he 
was. 

He had been talking to Delaney, the 
producer, while she changed, but left 
him at once to meet her. 

“How have vou got on?” he asked. 

She passed the question to Delaney, 
and the little man exclaimed: 

“Fine, fine! You'll be a jewel of an 
actress some day, if vou’ll go on work- 
ing. But,” he added, “you society ladies 
are all the same.” 


room, 





The Man 


‘1’ 1ot < iety lady, Mr. De- 
janeyv.” 

“Oh. little 
told me about you. 
You made a bet we'd take you, and you 
You did it for a game, but what 
begun in jest, my Miss 


continue in 


vou!” cried 


Delaney. “Lyndon 


wo 
dear 


vou 've ’ 
Brunie, Ill mal you 
ke you,” he repeated 


earnest 
magnificently. 
The girl laughed, wrapped her cloak 
abi ut h 4 and moved away 

. all believe it,” she whispered 


“all 


the day before yes- 


he young man, 


converted 
But 


me to your 


it's a cynical 


! think it’s 
) now as then. 


Now, a joke.” 
But, look 
re, I'm going to drive vou home ?” 
ists ancl an ion? 

“Shall we 
witty again before we 


denied 


thenas’ he 
go And 


as- 


le? will i 
“At home.” 
“Why ? 


“Don't ask.” she begged. “Just bring 


~ 


1 8 


thirt 


me ty 


rit f 
more the 
through 


ugh 


ack at sevel 


rugs about her. Once 


Ided 


driving side by side 
dark afternoon, with 
the promise of the moon showing 
above 
“Do we talk to-day?” he asked. 
“Yes. About anything, everything.” 
“Th isn’t 
1 secret, as these thi So 


silvery 


firm has some news which 
gs usually are. 
ll tell vou first.’ 
shall 1 
swered, 


i | he 
rather bi 


y 
a 


hear she an- 
with a 


the theater and busi- 


firm's 
Nan in 


‘ , 
amaigamating 
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Llunt 


ness worlds; 
both 
lunched 

club, and 
ig. 
probably done at the director’s meeting 
this afternoon. 


it will be a good thing for 
Lyndon and he and I 
together to-day at Lyndon’s 
it’s all 
\s a matter of fact, that, too, was 


sides. 


over except the shout- 


It’s practically fixed.” 
“You and Lyndon are pleased? Who 
is he?” conventional 
interest. 
“A wonderful chap,” he re- 
plied. hadn’t met him before. You 
will know tl Charles 


she asked, with 


rat] 


1e name, of course 
Fairway.” 

The car ran on smoothly for some 
moments. Fay was deadly quiet. 
at last in surprise. 
She pulled herself together and said: 

“Yes, it’s a well 
indeed.” 

Lassitude 
veins the 
She 


terror of 


Barry turned to her 


name | know very 


her. In her 


was slowet 


overcame 
and colder. 
tears, to the 
» } D4 2 . 
verwhelming and disastrous 
Her 
Was no mor 


blood 
almost vielded, in 
pursuit. lightness left her; gayety 
\nd soon Barry, talking 
on, sensed the change in her. Looking 
round quickly, he saw her profile, white 
and set. 
“What ar 
asked quickly 
She did not 
“You're you're troubled. 
Something I said has reminded you of 


you thinking of?" he 
. 1 
reply. 


worrying ; 


that fellow you told me of last night.” 
“Yes,” she said faintly. 


“Tell me what's troubling you,” he 


| 
pleaded. 


“T promised you,” she said, with a 
half smile, ‘to be companionable, but, 
please, I don’t want to talk any more.” 

“As you wish,” he agreed. But he 
thought, with a grimness about mouth 
and eyes: “She shall talk. 
more.” 


[ will know 


She closed her eyes and recapitulated 
facts in her troubled brain. Rehearsals 
would last for 
which _ period twenty 


pounds a week 


six weeks, 
she received 
As far as clothes went, 


probably 
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she had to take a plunge, make a splash; 
but at the end of six weeks, when the 
time came for making a huge contract, 
she might have saved something. All 
hung upon her acting. She might win; 
she might lose. But now Fairway had 
appeared again, obscuring the bright 
horizon. 

Her mind began to work upon the 
question of to-morrow or possibly the 
next day. The day after to-morrow 
would surely see him in the studio, 
watchful, a malign Fate. Already, in 
prospect, she visualized the trial; saw 
herself faint and fail. He knew how 
to damn her without a doubt. “What 
will the end asked herself 
steadily. 

She became aware that they had 
turned and were driving back to town, 
but neither spoke again until the car 
had drawn up before the steps of her 
house. 

“Wait,” said Barry. Tlien, laying a 
restraining hand upon her arm as she 
moved to get out, “Wait. Is there any 
place in this awful-looking house where 
we could be alone, where we could talk 
for half an hour?” 

She feared talking, yet was loath to 
lose his companionship. 

“There’s a little sitting room where, 
with permission, one may take friends,” 
she answered doubtfully. 

“For Heaven’s sake, then, let us seek 
the little sitting room,” said the young 
man. He left the car by the curb and 
followed her up the steps. Application 
for the haven had to be made to a dour- 
faced woman at a desk, who looked 
Barry up and down piercingly as he 
stood at the girl’s shoulder. But per- 
mission was not withheld; so they went 
into the small, grim place, shut the door, 
and lighted the gas fire. 

“And this,” he said hopelessly, cast- 
ing cap and gauntlets upon the table, 
‘is where you live?” 

“This is where I live,” 
smiling quietly. 


be?” she 


she repeated, 


Ainslee's 


“How soon are you getting out- 
a flat?” 

“| think now that | shall wait a little 
longer.” 


into 


“But yesterday you were so anxious 
to move,” he objected. 

“Yesterday my 
brighter.” 


prospects looked 
But, my dear girl, no earth-shaking 
change is threatened.” 

She was silent. 

“There’s no change—since yester- 
day,” he insisted. 

“| don’t know,” she said slowly. “I 
don’t know.” She pulled off her gloves, 
looking downward, refusing tacitly to 
meet his anxious, inquiring gaze, and 
then began twisting the gloves round 
and round, obviously unconscious of 
her action. Barry’s eyes fell to those 
nervous hands, and after a moment or 
two he took them in his own, pulled the 
gloves gently away, smoothed them out 
thoughtfully, and laid them on the table. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“T couldn’t explain half the truth,” 
she murmured. 

“Tell me the whole truth, then. 
whole truth,” he repeated gently. 

She shook her head, but dubiously. 
He followed her indecision quickly. 

“You can. I’m safe. Wouldn’t it 
perhaps make you feel safer?” 

“Oh, no!” she gulped, with a trem- 
bling smile. 


The 


3ut he saw, too, the sud- 
den tear that hung on her lashes. And 
he couldn’t bear her woe. 

He was all at once tremendously dis- 
turbed, his confused thoughts were 
black against some unknown offender. 
But he held himself in firmly. 

He pushed forward one of the two 
armchairs by the fire, and his solicitous 
order was given softly: 

“Sit down.” 

She sank into the chair, crossed her 
knees, and twined her hands around 
one; her head was bent, one foot swung 
slowly to and fro. Barry sat down op- 
posite her, observing the small signs of 
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He, too, threw one knee over 
the other, but he leaned back, and, sit- 
ting still, immobile, watched her face. 
He saw that she was thrashing to and 
fro in some whirlpool of emotion, of 
fear, or doubt. 

“Tell me,” he begged again. 

She looked at him long and doubt- 
fully. He did not move or urge, plead 
or insist. He remained calm, looking 
hack at her steadfastly. And, as most 
women would, she soon found herself 
strangely rested, helped by the man’s 
steadfast quiet; she felt that it denoted 
a strength greater than her own; and 
she began to throw herself, at first cau- 
tiously, then with increasing confidence, 
upon this strength, till she verily felt 
herself lean upon it. 
she began at last, the 
hand around her knee 
nervously in the fingers of the 
other, “an influence in my life—a man.” 

‘The man told me of?” asked 
Barry, without moving, 


She nodded. 


“ 


distress. 


+ 


‘There is,” 
wers of one 


turning 


you 


Go on,” said Barry patiently. 
“Irom whom,” she muttered, staring 
now at the fire, “I can’t escape.” 
She looked at the fire, but she heard 
acutely 


y Barry stirring in the opposite 
armchair. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“[ mean just that. I can’t escape,” 
he answered hopelessly. 

“You are wrought up, nervous. You 
are just imagining things.” 

“No, no! | feel it 
that.” 


upon me—like 

“He's a dominant sort of brute, eh?” 
said Barry, in a low, quiet voice. “Is 
that it? Brutes aren’t easy for a girl 
to get rid of. Of course I admit that.” 

“Ah, but that’s only half the truth. 
i told you T couldn’t explain with half 
truths. And I can’t!” she cried wretch- 
edly. “So let it be. Let it rest. Oh, 
I’m tired!" 

“Listen, dear girl. 
truths. 


I don’t want half 
[ won’t have ’em. The whole 
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truth’s what I want—what I'm going to 
have.” 

She leaned back in her chair, relaxed 
limply, and was silent. Her attitude 
of passive refusal inflamed him, Get- 
ting up, he stood over her. 

“How does this man come into your 
lifer The usual way? Offers of din- 
ners, theaters, joy rides, anything on 
earth you may happen to want—with 
the usual result in view? Was that it? 
Kh?” 

She nodded, her head against the 
chair back. 

“Well,” 
self-control, 


said 


Barry, struggling for 
‘you—you drove with 
him, you dined with him, | suppose?” 
“His car often used to be waiting 
near my lodging to take me to the city. 
Sometimes |——” 
“And dinners, of 
“Only once.” 


course 7” 


for a while before he 
voiced his next question, then it came 
out with a quiet insistence that thrilled” 
her. 

“Where did he take you?” 

“T went to his flat.” 

There 


He was silent 


followed a_ heavy _ silence, 
which the girl made no effort to break. 
Leaning back in the chair, her head 
against the back, staring at the quicken- 
ing gas fire, she waited. An intermin- 
able, inward restlessness consumed her. 
She thought fretful, trivial things: “TI 
wish this wasn’t a gas fire; I wish there 
were coals and I had a poker. 
to stir it up. I want to move. 
sit still.” 
maddening, Barry spoke again. 

“Yes? Yes?” 

The flat and meager comment 
whipped the blood into her cheeks. She 
sat erect, looking up at him. 


I want 
[ can’t 
At last, as the waiting grew 


“That night he offered to marry me.” 


The man continued to look down 
upon her. The fixity of his gaze re- 
vealed his inmost thoughts to her. A 
sob rose in her throat and burst through 
her lips. She checked it before his 
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melted and passionate exclamation, and 
smiled. 

“I promised to marry him next day.” 

She threw herself back in the chair, 
shuddering, and put her hands over her 
face. Barry dropped to the arm of her 
chair, laid his hands upon hers and 
found them trembling and cold. 

“Why don’t you tell me?” he begged. 

“1 am telling you.” 

“But so slowly. So slowly,” he whis- 
Jered fiercely. 

“I—I promised to marry him next 

Fay repeated falteringly. 

“Yes. You told me that. And that 
was all—that night?” 

She nodded, her lips set hard. 

“He—he saw you home, I suppose, 
and——” 

“He saw me home,” she repeated. 
“He was very good. He had promised 
to be good that evening.” 

“He kept the promise, did he?” 

“On the whole—yes,” she said. 

“And then, next day?’ Barry 
prompted. 

“T married him.” 

“What?” 

“Next morning, at twelve, I married 
him.” 

Barry dropped to his knees beside 
her. He put his arms around her. 
They pressed close together, as if to 
crush out the barrier between them. 
There was no hesitation, no doubt. 
They drew together instantly. 

“Fay, why?” 

‘It’s quite a story———”’ she began. 

“Let me hear it.” 

‘Ts there time?” 

“Ample; all the rest of life.” 

“No, no. Don’t—feel like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“So sure that we 

“T am sure that we love each other.” 

‘But I am telling you “i 

“There’s going to be nothing left 
standing in my way to you.” 

She smiled suddenly. 

“Why do you smile?” he whispered. 


“I’m happy—for the moment.” 

“For all time.” 

“No, no. There's this—between us.” 

“Yes,” he said somberly, “there’s this 

this mad act of yours—between us.” 

“It was a deliberate act, carefully 
considered, fought against,” she told 
him. 

“Why did you do it, Fay? Tell me,” 
he pleaded. 

“T was often hungry, you know. 
Many girls are. But I was poorer than 
most girls, because | wasn’t alone.” 

He listened avidly. 

“T had my nephew to support. He 
was five years old, a darling.” 

“My dear!” said Barry tenderly. 

“The darlingest kiddie, so sweet. But 
he was very ill. He had lung trouble, 
and it got worse and worse. I couldn't 
do what was necessary for him, you 
see,” 

“Oh, my poor dear!” 

“That night, when I got home, I found 
him worse.” 

“That night? You mean the night 
you dined at that man’s flat?” 

She nodded. 

“The doctor had ordered Dickie away 
for sanatorium treatment.” 

“Did he—that beast—know ?” 

She nodded again. 

“He worked on you with that?” said 
Barry slowly. 

“He'd offered before to do—anything. 
if —I— But that night he offered 
more. He offered to marry me.” 

“Go on,” said Barry grimly. 

“He said that if I'd marry him next 
day and go straight away on a yachting 
cruise with him he’d give me a check 
that would take care of Dickie, as soon 
as the ceremony was over. He offered 
to be—awfully good to me.” 

“Don’t shudder,” said Barry, in a 
low voice. “So you married him?” 

“Yes.” 

He made no comment, but waited for 
her to continue. 

“T dressed for the wedding, leaving 


Dic 
frot 
tot 
him 
mat 


“ 
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bed 


ceremony we 


Dickie in very ill. On our way 
from were to return 
to the house so I could say ‘good-by’ to 


that. So we 


the 


him He coneeded 
married.” 
“Yes, yes, Fay.” 
“\Ve stopped at the house and I ran 
But Dickie 


were 


in to say good-by 

dead.’ 
“Darlings 
vrapping 


“T had the check in my hand, in an 


Was 


x!” cried Barry — tenderly, 
his arms about her. 
envelope 

“My dear, don’t tell me little things. 
And then?” 

She seemed to feel him listening with 
And told her in 
listened for. Pulling 
from the sorrow, 


every nerve instinet 


1 


a flash what he 
herself together, away 
said simply: 

never lived with him.” 

but his arms 

She felt his 

passionate joy, in the qualit: 
He turned his l 


t time kissed 


have 
spoke no word, 
about her. jealous 
face and 
her. 
imply as she had spoken, he re- 
plie 
“Then you are mine. You are mine!” 
“T am not free,” 


“Where is he?” 


Fay drew hack at a 


Fay reminded him. 


) new sound in his 
voice and looked at him closely. Sud- 


1 


denly she was afraid. He had changed 


She saw something strange and terrible 


his eves. It 


ing mal 


was not only that the 


was roused. The demon 


ich had entered him had come from 
deepest, the dz 
meval 


larkest, the most pri- 
up, red and re- 
joicing : it looked out at the frightened 
woman and she cowered before it. 
“Where is he?” he asked again, in a 


strana 


recess It rose 


voice 
She evaded him. 

= don’t know 

“But he’s heen troubling you lately.” 

“Ves.” She breathed the word, her 
eves on his 


“Then wher 
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“T don’t know.” 

“Yes, you know.” 

“Let she whispered. 
terrify me. You horrify me. I 
bear any more. 


“Vou 
can’t 
Why should you ask? 


me go,” 


What can you do? 
“Tl 


demon 


what I can do,” the 
replied in Barry’s strange voice. 


tell you 


“ll move him out of my path,” 
say things to make me afraid 


will find 


“No! 


id him, my girl. I 
n | 


him [ll 
gasped. 


fini 
she 


you tell me where I may find 


I have only to see 
1 and I'll know.” 
secret,” she said, grip- 
urgently about his 
lare it.” 
1 will not share it. Never. 
going to lock it up here.” 


her breast. “I 


‘No. Y« 
Never. [’m 
She laid hand over 
shall not tell you.” 

He began plead 
You must tell me.” 


“Yes, tell me. 

“You've said that so often.” she pro- 

“Tell me. Tell 

me.’ But it’s no use, John Barry. I’m 
vou think.” 


my dear 


tested half tenderly 


I know you 
there will come a time, 
every 
cannot be 


a moment—there when 


woman’s weak. \ 


stable over a 


must 
woman 
reat decision. She can- 


not harden her heart forever against 


the man who loves her, the man she 
loves.” 

“No, no. T don’ 
mured distracted], 

“But vou will 
“Every moment will bring you nearer 
to it make you love me.” 

“Vou think so?” 

“T am sure of it, 
like to love me 


t love you,” she mur- 


he assured her. 


I can 


Fay. You would 
you want to.” 
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He lifted her wrist (uietly, coaxingly. 
\nd suddenly she put her arms around 
his neck, pressed her cheek to his, and 
whispered : 

“T knew it would be sweet.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Barry, his face 
against hers, and against his heart he 
felt the quick beat of hers. 

Again she refused. 

He dismissed the subject abruptly, 
rose to his feet, and took the opposite 
chair again. As she watched him Fay 
knew that his rage, his resolution had 
undergone no change; it was merely 
suspended. His relinquishment was 
temporary and tactical only. But it 
granted her a breathing space. She 
what he would 
speak now; moved, thrilled by his near 
ness, his 


wondered how and of 


1 chair, 
glowing, beautified, ready to be loved 
again, dumbly thankful for the respite 
from danger. When he spoke again his 
voice was normal. 


kisses, she lay in her 


“About that flat?” he said, crossing 
his knees and throwing a distasteful 
glance over the room. 

“T’'ll wait for it,” she replied dream- 
ily. 


“T don’t want you to, Fay. Look 


here, a cousin of mine is leaving town 
to-morrow morning, and wants to let 
her flat at a nominal rent, for a month. 


It’s a tiny place, furnished. 
dear. I want you to have it. You'll be 
comfortable. There’s a maid, and all 
you have to do is pack your boxes and 
move in. 

“Oh, John!” 

“T want to take you over there before 
rehearsal to-morrow. Then, when the 
day’s work is over, you'll have a little 
place of your own to go to, instead of 
this crypt. Will you?” 

Besides the appeal of the idea, she 
wanted to grant him something. She 
had a feeling it might assuage him in 
some measure; check his insistent ques- 
tioning. 


Now, my 


Ainslee’s 


“Tf you'll fix up the matter with your 
cousin— she began. 

“That will be all right,” Barry as- 
sured her. “She leaves almost at day- 
break, but the maid knows about every- 
thing. The flat is to be let to some one 
personally recommended, or not at all. 
No agents. 
you.” He 


I personally recommend 
4 leaned forward across the 
hearth, took her hand, and kissed it. 
“T shali ring her up to-night,” he said. 
“Everything will be arranged. And the 
rent, dear, is well within the scope of 
your purse. You leave it all to me.” 

“T love leaving it all to you.” 

Barry came over to her, knelt down 
beside her, caught her in his arms. 
Time flowed by unnoticed. The girl 
was passive, but acquiescent; she was 
lulled to happiness. For a while she 
dismissed the vague, black fears, and 
the shadow overhead troubled her not, 
for there were roses at her feet. But 
by and by she sighed and said: 

: Sut we have to remember ] am not 
free.” 

“How do vou mean affect 
us?” he asked steadily. 

They looked widely and candidly at 
one another, after the fashion of mod- 
ern man and woman. 

“We have to be—just friends,” she 
replied gently, but sighing again over 
the pity of it. 

“But we are lovers.” 

“T shan’t want to send you away, 
John,” she said frankly, revealingly, her 
hands on his shoulders, “but——” 

“You'll never send me away, my 
dear,” he murmured, the hint of a smile 
round his eyes; and he took her two 
hands from his shoulders and held them 
against his lips. 

“But, John, what’s the use? I’m not 
free. You will wait for—nothing.” 

Holding her hands against his heart, 
he answered slowly: 

“My dear, there is no obstacle in my 
path which is going to keep me from 
you. I swear it.” He caught her shoul- 


that to 





The 


“Tf that husband of yours were 
now, I would kill him. I 
would kill him like [’d kill a wild beast 
that had tracked you.” He spoke with 
a slow ferocity and his hands closed like 
steel upon her shoulders. “Girl, when 
a man goes about seeing only the lighter 


ders. 


before me 


{ 
side of life, meeting no obstacles in his 


way, and then bangs up 
against a thing like this—he loves a 
woman in a blind, deep, primitive, un- 
reasoning way as he’s never loved be- 
fore, and there’s a black-hearted devil 
between them who says he owns her 

I tell you, that man’s out to kill; that is 
the impulse in his heart. 


he may 


suddenly 


Restrain it 
; it’s possible he will beat it. But 
it’s there. I tell you it’s there.” 
She dropped her eyes and sat mute. 
Her soul triumphed and trembled to- 
\nd after a long pause in 
which his look passionately searched 
her face, he caught her to him, kissed 
and got to his feet. 


+] - 
getner. 


“Good night, my dear,” he said, in an 


€asyv tone, “oood night.” 
“Good night,” 


moving, 


she replied, without 


\t the door he turned. 

‘Il come for vou at nine to sce 
the flat. Pack to-night.” 

She nodded. 

“We'll put vour baggage in the cai 
and take it with us 
you out of this place at 


I’ve got to see 
once.” 

She murmured acquiescence 

He went out 
backward 


slowly, with a long, 
her. She heard the 
She sat there, mute, 
good and bad; but 
when the dreams became prophetic of 


look at 
front door close. 


dreaming dreams, 


the future she would have none of them. 
*To- 
she thought, “to-night I’ll be 
To-night I'll rest. To-night I'll 
think only beautiful things that I choose 
to think. Between me and to-morrow 
there are twelve hours, 


She dispersed them passionately. 
night,” 


happy. 


a bridge I need 


not cross vet. {t is still to-night.” She 


Man 
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looked down glowingly at the hands 
Barry had kissed. 

By a deliberate act of will she. put 
herself for a while into paradise. 


CHAPTER X. 


Fay entered the studio next morning 
just in time to escape censure, with a 
determination to hold her own. She 
had come down swiftly in Barry’s car 
after they had looked at the flat. Dur- 
ing the drive in the brisk morning air 
she had thought to herself, “What need 
it matter to me if he’s there, if he wills 
me to fail? If he puts himself against 
me, can’t I—can’t I defy him with all 
my will?” 

But when she stepped over the thresh- 
old that will power evaporated. Fate 
seemed to meet and greet her with a ma- 
lignant smile. Malevolent Fate and she 
She looked al- 
most at once into Fairway’s face, blue- 
red over the 


seemed to be familiars 
upturned collar of his 
motoring coat. He was standing just 
within the door, watching arrivals with 
interest. He looked at her. She looked 
at him He made no sign and she 
Her knees trembled and the 
blood in her veins might have been cold 
water 


passed by 


She thought of going at once to the 
dressing room, and staying there except 
for the appearance she must make in 
the role of Marya. But as she began 
to traverse the great studio with failing 
courage, at which she gripped fiercely 
she heard Lyndon’s fat, 
at her shoulder. 

“Oh, Miss Brunie * said Lyndon. 

Knowing what portended, Fay steeled 
herself, or so she hoped, and turned 
around. Near 
known he would he, stood Fairway 

“Miss said Lyndon fatly, “TI 
want to introduce Mr. Fairway. Fair- 
way, here’s our new star.” 

Once again, after a sick pause to see 
if he would denote previous acquaint- 


pleasant voice 


Lyndon, as she had 


3runie,” 
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ance, to ascertain how he would play 
the next move in his game, she 
introduced to Fairway. He was smil- 
ing at her urbanely. 

“T hear,” said he, “that this is new 
work for you. You like it, I hope?” 
His tone, his look upon her, were gal- 
lant. 

She felt 
something. 


was 


herself smile and 
Lyndon stood by. 

“A star part straightway is surely a 
stroke of fortune, well de- 
served,” Fairway went on. 

“T hope to justify it,” she said. 

“T am sure you will,” Fairway re- 
plied. “J am sure you will.” His red- 
brown met hers squarely and 
coldly. She detected nothing sinister in 
his voice, no hint of malice, no threat; 
yet she knew that he was just embodied 
menace standing there so big and bland. 

“T shall watch you closely and with 
the greatest interest,” he smiled. 

She turned away with no 
reply. Then Fairway 
Lyndon’s ear: 


murmur 


however 


eves 


word in 
murmured in 


“A pretty girl, but very inexpressive. 
Dull, surely.” 
“She doesn’t look quite so bright this 


morning,” said Lyndon. 
well yesterday.” 

“How did you get her?” 

“She walked in,” Lyndon chuckled. 
“Society girl, I imagine.” Chortling, he 
told the story. 

Fairway heard it in silence. 

“Wonderful way you do business in 
this line,” he reflected. 
mapce, 
salary. 

“Oh, well,” said Lyndon, “we had to 
take her when we could get her. I as- 
sure you she was walking out of the 
office. 


‘But she did 


“Tt’s like a ro- 
An untried girl, a big part, big 


Besides, she’s a wonderful type. 
1 shouldn’t have let her go anyway. 
I’ve never made a mistake yet.” 

“T hope she won’t be your first,” said 
Fairway blandly. 

“Hope not; hope not!” Lyndon an- 
swered. Then the rehearsal began. 


Ainslee’s 


Fairway took up a position as near as 
possible to the players, where every one 
him. Almost immediately 
Varya entered the picture, 

He fixed her with his look, cold, keen, 
critical; he followed her every pose and 
movement. From the first instant, as 
she had known would be the case, she 
was fatally aware of him. 

She felt consciously lifeless: as the 
rehearsal went on. 

“What's the matter with that girl?” 
said Lyndon to Barry. 

The suddenly 
storm. 


must see 


producer began to 

An hour later Fairway said for her 
ear alone: 

“My dear, when you left Basil, I 
knew, I was 
you came here. | 
behind you 
a line on you. 
the world.” 


when 
minutes 
I've got 
I could track you all over 


informed. | knew 
wasn't ten 


not ten minutes. 


Fairway, Lyndon, and John Barry 
went in Fairway's big car to a near-by 
hotel for lunch, and there the discussion 
arose. 

“Your new find is a dud, Lyndon,” 
Fairway said, with a bluff frankness. 

“She Lyndon 
agreed gloomily 


was this morning.” 

“No strength, no vitality, no magnet- 
ism, no character about the girl at all,” 
Fairway continued. “By Heaven, you 
could go into any city tea shop and pick 
out a little waitress who would do bet- 
ter. I if I were you.” 
His laugh was good-natured, but scoff- 
ing. 

“What matter with her, 
John ?” asked Lyndon, turning to Barry 


1 


should trv that 


was the 


knows,” the 
hostilely. 

“Pretty girl, I said Fairway, 
with an understanding glance at Barry, 
“put no good No good at the game. 
Puy her off. How long is she engaged 
for?” 


“(Goodness young man 
replied 


‘ 
rT. t ad 
yrant, 


“Six weeks, anyway,” said Lyndon. 
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“Buy her off; get a new girl. I could 
pick out half a this part. 
Have yesterday’s picture made again. 
Cut your loss. I never believe in mess- 
ing about.” 

“No!” Barry broke in suddenly and 


dozen for 


“Don’t be sentimental,” said Fair- 


way, rolling an eye round at him. He 


spoke suavely : mit his color 


brick-red 
deepened, taking on a faint, purplish 
hue 
“T believe,” said 


Lyndon, “that she 


Jarry, addressing 
will do magnifi- 
cently. 
“But you've had no experience, 
John,” Lyndon murmured, “and you're 
talking to two old hands. She went to 
norning.” 
ked Fairway. 
said Lyndon. “She 


a dud. I 


may 

mistake, old thing,”’ 
Barry confidently. 
Fairway smiled 


at him, an ugly smile 
that l 


failed entirely to be genial. 
“Tt’s commented, 


He 


was waiching 


easy to see,” he 
that she’s got a partisan in you.” 
glanced at Lyndon, who 
Barry with some amusement 
“We'll give 
John, to 
“But 


1 it looks precious 


or two longer, 
said 


her a day 
you,” 


please 


that 


Lyndon. 
dud, 
Fairway’s 


well, if she’s a 
like it 


right and she must go 


after 


This is a big 
picture and we can’t 
“We'll her a 


watch her carefully,” 


afford to spoil it.” 


vive dav or two and 
Fairway added, 


jocosely soothing, 


to the angry young 

man 
“Naturally,” 

coaching. 


“ 


said Barry, “she wants 


She needs producing.” 


She needed more than any producer 
could ever give her this morning, old 
man,” Lyndon confessed bluntly. 

\nd Fairway, looking at the watch 
on his wrist, observed blandly: 

“Well, I'll be getting back to town.” 
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“We've been half the afternoon over 
lunch,” said Barry. 

“Well,” said Fairway, rising, “what's 
it matter?” 

“This chap wants to get back to re- 
hearsal,” Lyndon replied for 
a droll voice. “He’s crazed on work.” 

Fairway grinned went 
out. 


darry, in 
slowly and 


When he had departed into the murk 
of the wintry afternoon Barry grum- 
bled: 

“Tt’s four o’clock, and work’s 
I suppose.” 


over, 
He walked, softly cursing, 
toward the studio and saw the last of 
the company leaving it, laughing 
jesting. 


and 
“Miss Brunie’s not there,” said Lyn- 
don, puffing at a huge cigar. “She prob- 
ably came out on the dot and is in t 

He with a 
waving hand the puff-of smoke beyond 


a group of 


hat 


train vonder.” indicated 


trees on the wet common. 


The smoke trailed away into a streamer 
that headed Londonward. 


“Give lift then?” said 


shortly. 


you a Barry 
“Thank you,” the imperturbable Lyn- 

don replied “a 

down here.” 


never bring my car 

Lyndon chatted affably during the 
homeward but Barry uttered 
nothing but monosyllables until finally, 
having invited death a score of times, 


drive, 


and 
skidded madly at thirty miles an hour 
tram turned his 
and muttered: 


having shaved huge motor buses 


, i ™ 
overt lines, he 


head 


greasy 


“Lyndon, I tell you, if that girl is 
turned down on Fairway’s account, I'll 
quarrel with you.” 

Lyndon said nothing. 

“T stippose you mean,” said Barry, 
interpreting the silence, “that you'd 
rather quarrel with me than with Fair- 
way?” 

“Don’t be a fool, John,” Lyndon re- 
plied. 

“But you do mean that, don’t you?” 
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barry persisted, adding resignedly: 
‘Well, he’s the bigger man.” 

Still Lyndon said nothing, 

“| believe in that girl,” said Barry a 
little incoherently. “T tell you, I be- 
T think she’s lovely.” 
said 


lieve in her: 


“Granted,” Lyndon  propitiat- 
ingly 

“And I her turned down.” 
Barry paused, but Lyndon did not an- 


swer. 


won't see 


“Because I believe in her,” 
tinued Barry, “that’s why!” 


con- 


“Oh, shucks!” said Lyndon. “That’s 
not your reason at all. if it 
comes to that, we could find her a little 
part, a walk-on part. That concert 
for instance; she could be in the 
audience, front What’s it 
matter to her, anyway? It’s only her 
confounded vanity, wanting the best 
part. A girl with a set of furs like she 
that day—worth a_ thousand 
pounds- ‘4 

“Oh, damn it!” 


Besides, 


scene, 


TOW. 


wore 


said Barry. 


“Don’t make a fool of yourself, my 


lad.””’ Lyndon advised. 
And Barry, for the rest of the drive, 
maintained a dignified silence. 


CHAPTER 


When Fay Brunie reached home— 
her new home—a maid received her in 
the hall, took her coat from her shoul- 

and indicated the sitting room. 
She went in and looked around, envying 
the woman to whom this flat belonged. 

She sat down by the fire, looked into 
the amber coals. Mentally she re- 
viewed her battlefield and tried to re- 
call her shattered forces. Her mind 
felt blank and tired as if already owning 
her beaten hut some reason- 
ing force her said: “If you 
could pull yourself together, fight him, 
refuse to be swamped, couldn’t you win 
out?” She sat there trying to think it 
out in terms of strategy, trying to spy 


XI. 


ders, 


again, 


within 


into her opponent’s moves. 
The maid came in by and by. 


Ainslee’s 


“You will be = alone 0 
madam?” she asked 
“Yes,” 


out with her introspective gaze. 


dinner, 


said Fay, following the girl 
The 
servant stood for a great deal; for com- 
fort that was, to her, luxury; for or- 
der, restfulness, leisure. And again 
she looked around the room which she 
had first seen that morning in the fly- 
ing visit with It was such an 
apartment as she loved instinctively; 
of a beautiful simplicity, pale and har- 
monious coloring. Its chairs, its 
flowers were 
there in profuse quantity: chrysanthe- 


Jarry. 


cushions, were soft, and 


mums and hothouse roses. As her eves 
rested upon them she remembered that 
they had not been in the room that 
morning. The flat had not been granted 
such touches of graceful extravagance 
by an outgoing tenant. 

Who then ? 

The knowledge came to her at once, 
without a doubt or hesitation. 

It must have been And this 
realization brought him instantly, poign- 


sarry. 
antly, before her vision. Barry, as he 
had knelt beside her in the small, prim 
guest room of her lodging house; Barry 
as he leaned toward her, red murder in 
his eyes. She caught her breath and 
again her heart beat thick and hard. 
Barry, lingering at the door for a last 
good night. 
sat, inert, wondering where lay her best 
defense. 

Barry. 

The maid’s question lingered in the 
room: 

“Will 
madam?” 

“No,” she thought, “I 
alene. To-night of all 
first home, my lover. | 
alone.” 

She found the telephone instrument 


He came to her now as she 


you be alone to dinner, 
will not be 
nights. My 


will not be 


on a rosewood chest and in a few min- 
utes she was speaking to him. 

“Will you dine with me at my flat 
to-night?” she asked after the greet- 
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knowing a woman’s certainty 


whatever engagements 


thrust 


might 
that he 
moment he 
the certainty, and she 
hung up the receiver, her heart warm, 
her pale cheeks glowing, to look about 
the room wide open to thre 
love she had denied to him. 

She moved about it quickly, with 
little flying movements. It was anothet 

lay now wished it to 
hers 


all would aside 
ight come r, Ina 


justified 


with eves 


woman's room. 
be indubitably 
wheeling the 


1 


She changed it, 
here, the chairs 
ere; she altered the curtains, getting 
different combination -of 


divan 
colors: and 
tucked 
hand of a 


those flowers 


by the 


Howers into 
phlegmatic 
icin Recast al : 
rearranged lovingly in 

Photographs—the 
friends she 
into a drawer. 


woman's swe)! 
She went into her 

few clothes 
and 


lroom, dived 
1 


among the 
ler diminutive trunk, 


out two portraits to 


brought 
replace them, one 


of herself 


Dickie, the other 
Over Dickie’s portrait she had no 
hesitation, but over her 
used She | 


own she 
lated it 


ause 1s 


vet pitied it, be 
facsimile had been given to 
She | 


airway had given it to 


him 


when he had begged her for a picture 
f herself, and 


she now recalled vividly 
evening he had trium- 


antly from his pocket case to scrawl 


taken it 
wal 


‘ross the corner “Mine, Charles Fair- 
vay.” It was the evening when, in ter- 
ror and 


herself to him. She 


resignation, she had promised 
saw again his hand- 
corner of the por- 
the one word which had chilled 
i the 


writing across the 


rait 
trait, 


her to ice as sat together on his 
ereen divan. 

» ° ° ° ° 1 

ut, sighing, hesitating, she vet 


rought out the portrait and put it in 
one of the places left vacant by the re- 
moval of the She 
her own 
about this pretty, alien 

She ordered 


others. needed to 


have some of 


pt ISSeSSi( ms 
room. 


dinner for @¢wo, then 
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went back to her bedroom and began 
to unpack, handling all her worn things 
with a woman’s and 
affection. As she laid them 
ample cupboards she 

somberly how long the old 
have to serve her. 
though she now 


delicate critical 
away in 
wondered 
garments 

But al 
knew that the shadow 
her, it could not alto- 
obscure the brightness of this 
evening ; she looked ahead and saw hap 
piness as a mirage, making a desert 
lovely. Last night, after Barry had left 
her, she had refused herself to fear and 
to despair. 


would now 
¢ 
was crushing 


gether 


She had entered paradise, 
a gamin in its streets, liable at anv mo- 
ment to be cast out into darkness; and 
She 
hair 


now she had ventured in again. 
sang as she let black 


over her white 


down her 
shoulders. 

The other woman's triple mirror was 

a satisfactory affair; Fay could see her 

profile, and the short oval of 

face, all on equal terms. And 

three mirrors revealed in her some- 


back, her 
her full 
the 
thing which had not been there before. 
\ radiant light shone in her eyes 

She had to put on presently, through 
lack of another suitable one, the black 
silk frock in which she had dined with 
Fairway, in which she had been mar- 
which she had gone daily to 
Jasil’s, As it rustled in her 
frock her of all 
but she was stronger 


ried, in 
work at 


hands the reminded 


that had happened, 
than the strongest memories to-night 
She only knew and cared that, old and 
démodé as it was, its slim, austere 
plainness helped her to be beautiful 
Its short ending above the el- 
bow, spoke rustlingly of the whiteness 
of her arms. 
The flat was 
freshingly the 
house. floor of 
hall women’s feet had 
clicked unceasingly; there, in the bare 
women’s © shrill 
echoed and made chaos. 
quiet, the that 


slee\ es, 


silent. It 
bustle of 
There, over the tiled 
corridor, 


lacked _ re- 
the rooming 


and 


rooms, had 
But here was 


money buys, 


gabble 


quiet 
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the order that money buys, and 
the beauty. Fay 3runie, when 
she had taken a last, long look at 
three copies of herself in the triple mir- 
ror, stepped into the corridor, and 
looked into the dining room. It was 
small, its trappings were of golden oak, 
there were golden lights. Dinner was 
laid with an array of dainty accouter- 
ments. 

“T shall never give this up. Never, 
never!” the girl thought. And it 
seemed as if Fairway stood at her el- 
bow, whispering of all he’d do for her, 
all she might possess—all she might be. 
She had driven that vision away before 
like an evil spirit, but it had seldom 
been so powerful as it was at that mo- 
ment, when she stood looking over the 
threshold at the little round dinner 
table with its lights, its silver, and 
flowers. So strong and compelling was 
the sense of his nearness that she felt 
she could have spoken to him. Words 
were actually in her mind, on her 
tongue. They would have been a chal- 
lenge, desperate and defiant, but in 
which hope trembled on the brink of 
dissolution. Then, suddenly, the door- 
bell rang. 

She knew it was Barry. Evil van- 
ished, dissolving thinly in the air. She 
ran into the sitting room and stood by 
the fire. A shyness descending inex- 
plicably upon her prevented her from 
going to the door, throwing it open 
gladly, and welcoming him. She stood 
before the fire, gripping at the mantel- 
piece with nervous fingers, poising a 
foot on the fender. Then she heard 
the maid go into the hall, let the guest 
in, and greet him as an habitué. She 
heard him speak to the servant ; the time 
seemed long. She imagined him shed- 
ding this, shedding that ; the maid would 
be taking his coat, he would be looking 
into the hall mirror, and passing a hand 
lightly over his hair. He would 
She sighed. And then the door opened 
and Barry came in. 


He came up to her at once and, with- 
out preamble, took her in his arms. 
They kissed. The world hushed itself 
and shone golden. 

“How are you?” he said in a trou- 
bled voice, after a while of kisses. 

“Happy,” she answered simply. 

Neither touched upon the subject that 
was in both their minds—the day’s 
fiasco at the studio. They remained 
by the fire, talking, looking at one an- 
other, happy at being together, until 
the maid announced dinner. 

It was not until the end of the meal, 
as they lingered over dessert, that he 
asked : 

“Darling, what was the matter?” 

“T was seared,” she said. “I went 
to pieces.” 

“You went to pieces?’ 

“T did—very badly.” 

“I’m afraid you did,” he admitted 

“John,” she said urgently, leaning to- 
ward him, a hand on his wrist, “what 
did they say afterward? What was 
said at lunch, when you were away so 
long with Mr. Lyndon—and—him ?” 

“Him?” said the young man, and all 
at once he was on the alert, tense, think- 
ing rapidly, 

“] mean Fairway,” she said calmly. 
“T forgot his name. What happened be- 
tween Lyndon and Fairway and you?” 

“Just talk,” he answered unwillingly. 
“Hot air.” 

“No, not hot air, cold business,” she 
said, in a repressed voice, her eyes 
downcast. “Tell me what was said.” 

“Well, Lyndon was disappointed.” 

“Yes? What more?” 

“Fairway, of course, hadn’t seen you 
before. He didn’t know how wonderful 
you could be. He saw you only at 
your worst. Darling, you were bad,” 
Barry added anxiously, 

“T knew it. But—go on.” 

“What should there be to tell you?” 

“Tell me if any decision was arrived 
at.” 

“A decision ?” 

e 








“Oh, don’t try to fool me!” she cried 
bitterly. He saw tears in her eyes and 
was infinitely distressed. He took her 
hand, drew her toward him till their 
faces were close together. 

“Fairway suggested—— 

“Yes,” she nodded. “Yes. He 
would.” 

Barry paused. 

“What do you know of this man?” 
he asked at length. 

“Why don’t you tell me what he 
said?” she countered angrily. 

Barry went on: 


” 


“Tle suggested getting another player, 
paying you off. Your contract was 
for six weeks, the run of the rehear- 
sals.” 

She looked down and was silent. 

“Fairway was very insistent about it,” 
said Barry doggedly. 

“And Lyndon?” she whispered. 

“Well, he was disappointed, and he 
doesn’t want to fall out with Fairway. 
Besides, he thought Fairway was justi- 
fied.” 

“And you?” 

“IT? How can you ask? I’d give you 
the pick of everything in the firm, my 
dear. But——” 

“You—argued with them ?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, but——” 

“Haven't you any influence with Mr. 
Lyndon, John?” 

“Not to match Fairway’s,” he con- 
fessed. “You see, if Fairway joined 
us, it would be the biggest amalgama- 
tion yet of theater and film.” 

She was silent, her fingers intertwin- 
ing and working nervously, and then, 
in a hard voice, she began to count. 

“Six weeks at twenty pounds—that 
would be a hundred and twenty pounds, 
During that time I’ve got to live and 
save money for clothes. Still there’d 
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be some left, more than I’ve ever had 
in my pocket before.” 

“You’re taking the worst for 
granted,” he objected. 

She looked away from him around 
the dining room. She didn’t listen to 
his interpolation, but continued frag- 
mentarily : 

“All this | must give up. Already 
this flat feels like home, but it’s not to 
be. I’m not to have it. Life’s a fight. 
Shall I ever get free of him, or will he 
beat me in the end?” 

“Of whom are you talking?” said 
Barry, his eyes alight. And she real- 
ized that he was picking up the clews, 
swerving to the track. 

“T told you of him last night,” she 
answered. 

“Yes. But who is he? You have 
not yet told me that.” 

“T shall not tell you.” 

“You said that last night, and I told 
you then that if we are both in the 
same world I'll find him, though it may 
take months or years.” 





She retreated quickly, like a woman 
trying to cover up her footprints. But 
she knew they were left, naked and 
visible, and that his mind’s eye was on 
them. 

“Let it alone. Let things rest,” she 
begged. “That’s all I want. For my 
sake " 

He kissed her hand and said: 

“We will talk of it no more.” 

“But you must promise not to think 
of it, either,’ she pleaded. 

His grim, smiling silence, softened as 
it was by the kisses on her hands, did 
not reassure her. 

The doorbell rang, and they sat apart, 
listening. 

A moment later the maid came into 
the room and said: 

“Mr. Fairway is in the sitting room.” 


Secret Altars 


© one 


Philip 


Lenore 


know,” 
‘whether 
tried to take her own 


will ever 
said slowly, 
life de- 
liberately, from some supreme sense of 
utter renunciation, of clearing the right 
of way for others, or whether Bart shot 
her when he found out that Athalie had 
with Farjeon. He would 
blame Lenore, believing she had brought 
about 
rob 


gone away) 


and 
a ssible hereafter to 


the affair to embarrass him 
him of any 
his romance.” 


“You 


haven't 


her, 
\yres 
full of 
compassion for the man who sat oppo 


have always cared fot 


you, Philip?” Lady 


court’s wide, gray eyes were 
site her at the little painted table that 
occupied the best corner of Turridu’s 
“And still 


the impersonal 


Casino you are able to 


he 


vision of all t 
drama of her life; 
on the motives which may have led up 
to this 


have always loved her, there is the riddle 


the perspective even 


To the rest of us, and I, too, 
of why she ever took this girl into her 
home and tried to remedy the wrong 
Bart had done in such a madly quixotic 
way. How she must have loved him!” 
“Have sent for me to tell me 
that?’ Philip smiled at her oddly. “1 
have been away from the States for five 
months, remember, and the first news | 
get on landing is this tragedy in the 
lives of my two friends. If I had liked 
Bart less, I might have plaved the old, 


you 


primitive, male act, and fought him for 


the woman we both loved. But, since 


By Izola Forrester 
Author of “The Gray Path," 
“The White Shadow,” etc. 


the moment | introduced them, Anne 
she has given him a great, self-sacrific: 
Men of type, fair 
haired, loose-limbed, emotional, indiffer- 
ent, that effect on the 
highly tvpe of 


ing love. Bart's 


seem to have 
organized superior 


women who are childless. They over- 


look me, for instance. Do they let you 
see her?” 

“Ievery day, but she has not 
one That 
Bart. rhey 
from her: 


recog - 


nized any is what makes it 


bad for cannot get any 


statement she seems to be in 
a sort of 1 am sure she believes 
she is going’ to die, and does not care.” 
“Were vou at the 
that night ?”’ 
“Ves 


then. | 


coma, 


Saranova party 


Lenore was disturbed 
think she suspected Athalie. 
had Ikast about two 


months and evervbody was talking about 


badly 


Farjeon been 


the affair between them There never 
was any question about his intentions. 
| don’t be 


really in 


He has a wife in [éngland 
that the girl 
with him, but 


lieve was love 
she was furious at Bart’s 
permitting Lenore to make terms. She 
is the type that would do just such a 
thing.” 

“There’s no chance of getting either 
of them 
You said they're 
Africa, didn’t you? I] 
Farjeon was married.” 


back as witnesses, [ suppose 
South 


know 


bound for 
did not 


“My dear fellow, what is a wife or 
two, nowadays, to sovereign love? The 
spirit of the times is pagan. They gloat 
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over their new cults and codes, and can- 
not see they are still capering around 
the old shrines, with all the mysteries 
let loose. I am not really curious about 
Lenore, whether she fired the shot her- 
self, or whether Bart did. She would 
always shield him, even if she died with 
a gallent lie on her lips. Personally, | 
believe her own way 
out 

“And | do not!’ His tone was sud- 
denly tinged with curtness, a chill of 
resentment, as if he were lifting a lance 
in defense of an attacked ideal. “Lenore 
the kind of who seeks 
the old Lethean escape in any moment 


she sought 


” 


is not woman 
of crushing hopelessness, of abnegation. 
She was a fighter with herself, a dis- 
ciplinarian. And she has that rarest of 
all qualities, faith. 1 believe that when 
she offered to take this girl into her 
and make atonement to her for 
Bart’s pitiful passion, she was acting 
from the highest motives. If Bart 
thought she deliberately tried to wreck 
his chances, by throwing Athalie into 
Farjeon’s was the same 


home 


power, he 


selfish, self-opinionated cad he always 


has been with women.’ 

Lady Ayrescourt smiled at him, re- 
assured, laying one hand impulsively 
over his as it rested on the table. 
right in sending for you. 
When you said just now that Bart was 
your friend, I hesitated. And if I did 
not believe that you love Lenore abso- 
lutely, I'd never have the courage to go 
ahead, Philip. We women make dread- 
ful mistakes when we pick our men, but 
it seems she reserved for you a peculiar 
measure of trustfulness. I don’t blame 
her in the least, my dear. If I ever 
have anything to confess on my death- 


“T was 


bed, I shall certainly send for you. You 
are so lovable vou 
cursed, according to the way you regard 
such things, with that marvelous quality 
of understanding, of 


and are blessed or 


compassionate 
svmpathy, that weaker natures grasp at. 
Yet I cannot imagine any woman look- 
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ing at you for the first time and feeling 
that mysterious turning on of the ama- 
tive current that demands matehood, 
Philip. You are not handsome. You 
are somewhat bald and your eyes are 
too wide apart and ingenuous looking, 
your mouth too mobile. You would 
make a delicious old monk some day. 
I am positive you will be unctuous and 
adorable at seventy. And 
patient under abuse, even mine. 
had been all man, you would 
wrung Bart’s neck and tossed him in 
the discard and saved the woman you 
love, willy-nilly, from this. But you 
were tender and unselfish. You stood 
aside, and she has very nearly wrecked 
her life. Very nearly.” 

“You put the case neatly, Anne. Do 
you mind giving me briefly your reason 


you are 
If you 


have 


His face had 
set in lines of repressed pain, of resent- 
ment at her probing. She drew from 
her brown-velvet hand bag a folded en- 


for this special torture.” 


velope of thin, yellow paper, sealed in 
bronze. He saw Lenore’s handwriting 
across it, rather large and uneven, a 
venturesome, experimental chirography, 
curiously at variance with her apparent 
nature 

“She gave that to me the last time ] 
spoke with her before Bart came to the 
house. No one knew of his return but 
her. She must have written it between 
the time of her return from Sonya’s 
party and Bart’s coming. So you see 
she did expect danger. She asked me 
to see that you received it, in case any- 
thing happened to her. I am taking 
advantage of the vagueness of that 
phrase, Philip. She meant death, but 
she said, ‘If anything happens to me.’ 
That gives me a good leeway, doesn’t 
it? I think it is our duty, we two who 
love her best, to see if she gives the 
key to this hideous mystery here. It 
may mean the proof of 
that she expected death when she agreed 
to meet him. 


one evidence 


Go and read it by vour- 
self, down there on the lower terrace, 
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while I sit here and sip my tea. When 
you have finished, don’t tell me if you 
don’t want to. I shall understand, any- 
way.” 

Philip felt the folded thickness of 
the envelope’s contents with finger tips 
that paused. Lenore had never confided 
to him anything concerning her rela 
tions with Bart. He felt as if it were 
taking an unfair advantage of some 
last, despairing mood she may have suf- 
fered, to read confession of her 
self which she had written, be- 
lieving herself on the brink of finality. 

“Don't be afraid,” Lady Ayrescourt 
urged earnestly. “It*couldn’t possibly 
be any worse than the different climaxes 
and motives we have conjured up. Go 
and read it quietly, Philip, and love her 
greatly, no matter what she tells you. 
You must think of all that Bart meant 
to her—just life itself.” 

He rose from the table and crossed 
the narrow space beneath the awning 
where the tables stood. 
flights, 
steps to the pier. 


any 
inner 


Below, in ter- 
low, broad 
With its flippant rows 
of colored lanterns, its view beyond of 


raced were stone 


the bay, a mother of pearl mystery of 
fluid lights in the moonlight, dotted with 
anchored like a bit of 
Algiers. 

He chose the stone step of a hidden 
fountain among the rhododendrogs and 
pines of Turridu’s garden, and stared 
at the sealed letter. If she had died, he 
would not have hesitated to open it, but 
faith, No 
words could 


boats, it was 


now it seemed a breach of 
quibbling over forms of 
gloss that. It meant either the proof 
of Bart’s innocence, or the betrayal 
of her fear, at the last, that he might 
kill her. They were holding Bart on 
the charge of attempted murder, wait 
ing for the words from the lips of the 
unconscious woman that might 
demn or liberate him. If she died with- 
out speaking, he would probably have 
the benefit of the doubt. There was no 
direct evidence against him. 


con- 
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Philip’s thoughts swerved to the two 
who had escaped, Farjeon and the girl, 
Athalie, bound for Capetown, 
from blame or suspicion. Then 
to Lenore, lying in the hushed room ot 
the private hospital in the West Sixties. 
All the lave he had always borne h 
urged him to take advantage of 
one chance. 
the last with 
been diffident in Her happiness 
had been What if now, 
even at the very last hour, he might re- 
deem the right, which should have been 
his, of protecting her, perhaps of cheat- 


free 


back 


er 
ot; 
tills 
She had turned to him at 
some message. He had 
love 


paramount. 


ing fate or circumstance ? 

He tore open the end of the envelope 
and drew out the inclosure, sheets of 
thin, yellow paper written over cl 
It was hard to read by the are light on 
the terrace. He lighted matches one by 
one, dropping them into the fountain 
among the floating leaves, until, forget 


sel 


ful of all else, he bent over the letter in 
had written, 
as Lady Ayrescourt surmised, on her 


eager tenseness. It been 


return from Sonya’s party. 


“You are not to 
unless I am dead. 


receive this, Philip, 
So we will presume 
it is over and I am quite free to talk 
to you. There is no special reason why 
| should prey upon you with any latent 
sympathy at this ultimate moment. We 
have always avoided it, have we not? 
You have made it brilliantly, unmistak 
ably clear to me that I am the lady 
paramount, a delightful friend and com 
panion, the supertype of woman who 
appeals to the highest ideals in such a 
man as yourself. That is it, isn’t it. 
Philip 

“But I feel it is not fair to leave you 
in possession of any secret altar, any 
hampering memory. I have always been 


divided in my feelings toward you. 
Sometimes your conception of me has 
strengthened and directed me in the 


way I thought right. At other times I 


have resented it fiercely. 
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“Yet perhaps Bart did the same with 
me, Perhaps I hampered and annoyed 
him with an impossible ideal of himself 
to which he never could attain. It is a 
devilish trick we play on those sus- 
ceptible to our influence. Why should 
we dare to set impossible goals for 
others? You have given me_ respect 
and friendship for years, when I would 
gladly have welded belled anklets on 
my feet and given rein to every pent-up, 
slave-woman reaction in my nature. I 
have given Bart unfailing sympathy and 
help, so that he might devote his whole 
time to his art, and be free. This girl 
gave him a few weeks of undenying, 
insatiate and struck his 
highest mark under hier spell, not mine. 

‘Have you seen his latest picture, the 
woman in the garden, his Salon prize? 
It combines Bouguereau’s sunlit tints of 
the flesh with the delicacy, the trans- 
lucent glory of Leonardo. 1 not 
now, at this last hour. 
igs become crystal clear in their 
the brink. The 
secret altars rule our lives, Philip, And 
at them do we not all worship Venus 
\nadyomene, invincible, arrogant? She 
lifted chalices 
that drip with life’s blood. A ruthless 
lady, but, oh, how sweet her gifts must 
be! Do you remember this? 


love, he has 


do 
fool 
Thi 


simplicity , here, on 


myself 


askKS 


no incense, only 


“But for those who will never know her, 
\len who have heard but her word in vain, 
Heaven above and earth below her, 


Seem but shadows that wax and wane 


an hour. 
New York 
until he called me up and demanded to 
see 
the 
Farjeon, 


“Tl am going to see Bart in 
I did not know he was in 
me, He asked me if it was true, 
that Athalie had left with 
and I told him yes. They 
away together. | Athalie’s 
note to me after her dance at Sonvya’s 
to-night. He will blame me for it and 
believe that I deliberately set a trap to 
help Farjeon. I did not, Philip. I be- 
lieved she loved Bart, up to the last. 
Sut he thinks I tricked him and he is 


report 


went have 
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insane over the loss of her. He threat- 
ened me, and | have a curious feeling 
that this is the end. | have lost my 


way and the stars are all hidden to- 
night. | can find only your hand in 


the darkness, Philip, so I dare to hold 
it for a moment, dear—dear. 

“The time is short, and I want to tell 
you everything. It is hard to know 
which side of the story to lay stress 
upon, Athalie’s or mine. I am sorry 
for her. I understand perfectly why 
she did this and I feel again that I am 
to blame. I forced the issue upon Bart 
and her when I found out about their 
affair. I made my own terms and they 
had to accept them. It was wicked, 
when I did not love him as she did. 
sut can you understand that I felt hor- 
ribly responsible? I had never been 
able to give him all of myself. There 
was always the other self that was lonely 
until it knew you, Philip. And I 
dreaded it and suspected it, fought it 
constantly as something hidden in my 
secret nature that was shameful, whose 
power I must never acknowledge even 
to myself, 

“It seems so pitiful, so useless now. 
When we face the end all these other 
little conflicts dwindle into insignifi- 
cance and the real values appear. It is 
my feeling toward Bart that seems to 
me wrong and destructive now. All 
these years I have held him to an im- 
possible code of right conduct, | © ving 
I was uplifting his art and helping him 
give to the spirit of the times a fitting 
offering in his work. I know now it 
was doing him a great wrong to give 
him my money, to take from him the 
privilege of effort, above all to permit 
him to rely on me always, for encour- 
agement and understanding. It weak- 
ened his nature. Now he turns and 
rails at me like a boy bereft of some 
toy, blaming me. 

“T was ill last year when Farjeon 
commissioned him to do the mural 
paintings in his California home. He 
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was the South African diamond king 
whom we had met in Paris. I told you 
of him in a letter. Bart responded to 
his practical appreciation of his work. 
He had just won first prize at the Salon 
with his painting, ‘The Faun.’ 
it because the boy model was a 
youngster I had found lazing around 
the inn on Lago Maggiore. It was at 
my suggestion that Bart posed him on 
a fragment of moss-covered steps that 
led to the water’s edge; a thin, brown- 
skinned nude, the garden detail above 
in shadow, with one fleck of sunlight 
hitting him on the shoulder. It was a 
beautiful thing, with undertones like an 
abalone shell, Farjeon has a queer 
streak of the romantic in him. I think, 
though, that all men like him, men who 
go after big things in finance or adven- 
ture, have a flair for the fantastic. He 
bought the painting and Bart agreed to 
¢o out to this house, which was a new 


| loved 


whim of his, and live there with me for 
a few months while he completed the 
four paintings ordered. 

“Instead, New 
York I found Amy very ill and stayed 
with her, planning to join 
Amy and | have always been closer 
than mere you know that. I 
used to wish vou two would love each 
other. It’s a strange problem of 
tradictions, isn’t it, Philip; I 


when we reached 
Jart later. 


sisters, 


con- 
have 


given you the highest love I was cap- 
able of, as if my soul knew its secret 


still I did care for Bart 

He’s such a delightful, boyish 
I think you told me once a child- 
less woman was the victim of her sup- 
pressed, maternal instinct, and usually 
chose some man to mother. You never 
seemed to need me as he did. And 
there again, | unwittingly fooled my 
self, like a rhythmic dancer playing with 
tinted balloons, believing them moons 
of delight. 

“You—did you need me? I have 
surprised a certain look in your eyes at 
times that almost made me catch my 


mate, and 
dearly. 


type. 
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But that was all. 
You never spoke one word of love to 
me, yet I write this to you in full 
security. | wonder why or how | know 
that you will be glad | turned to you? 
“Tam able to form a sort of 
mosaic from the letters Bart 
The estate was somewhere above 
Carmel, supremely beautiful. It re- 
minded him of Greece, with its visions 
of rose and amethyst islands rising from 
opalescent mists. 


breath—waiting, 


mental 
wrote to 
me. 


He was alone except 
for a few Japanese servants. 

“He said that Farjeon had decided 
on the Semele theme. This had been 
my suggestion and | was pleased Bart 
was to handle it. | have always loved 
Semele, the girl attendant in the old 
temple on the desert’s edge, enthralled 
of beauty, expectant of life, so insati- 
able, daring, innocent. She would know 
love, even if it consumed her. | 
coward and feared it 

“There were to be four of the paint- 


ings, 


Was a 


one of the 


girl dancing before 
the altar of the god, pleading with him 
to appear, a tempting suppliant. But 
when he comes to her, she resents his 
disguise of human form, He must ap- 
proach her as he does Juno herself. 
She would know the 
Then the last fire of his 
presence, the supreme ecstasy of love's 


god, not the man. 
consuming 


immolation, the fire she never even feels 
the torture of 
love. 

“T felt guilty, Philip, as if I 
using Bart’s art to work out a secret 
dream of my own desires. I want to 
tell you the truth about these things, so 
you will see why I tried to atone when 
I found he was the one who had been 
betrayed into actual infidelity by his 
realization of beauty in the girl Athalie 

“Twice he wrote to me, begging me 
to join him, but I love the Eastern 
autumn and Amy needed me. We went 
out to my place at Lenox, the one you 
always called Hill 0’ Dreams. I used 
to find you everywhere. You can tell 


in the exaltation of her 


were 
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how | stripped my soul of 
longing for you, when I tell 
that | worried over Bart, 
never lonely for him once. 1 had no 
warning of his coming until he walked 
into the house. The instant he clasped 
me in his arms, with his head bowed 
on my shoulder, | knew something was 
wrong. He clung to me like a child 
afraid of punishment, too dependent on 
sympathy to hold back what he had 
done. He would have made a very 
interesting penitent, garbed in brown 
sackcloth, beating himself through 
rough-paved streets before admiring and 
thrilled crowds. Queer, Philip, I did 
love him, in a way, but I could always 
get the bird’s eye view on his vagaries. 

“He confessed everything to me and 
every word made me feel guilty. He 
said he had come back East to ask for 
a divorce that he might marry 
Athalie. But how can I ever make you 
understand the subtle cleverness of his 
plea, how he drove home to me my own 
delinquencies, how I had failed him? 
He said he owed everything to me, his 


pretense, 
you now 


Was never 


SO 


success, his ideals, his chance to win 
out. But it appeared I was the higher 
type of woman, above mere physical 
love. He had found his Semele who 
was not afraid of fire. 

“She was a girl from the artist colony 
down at Carmel. He had met her there 
one night at dinner with some friends. 
When he told them how he was held up 
by failure to find the right model she 
offered herself. She was not a paid 
[It was merely that she caught 
the vision of his inspiration and longed 
to make it real for him, 

“You have Athalie, Philip. 
Imagine how she must have fired Bart 
as his Semele! All the slender, vital, 
exquisite youth of her, her red-bronze 
hair, her jasmine skin, satin-tender, her 
curious eyes that seem so full of some 
divine abstraction. Am I not fair to 
her? I have always worshiped beauty. 
I could not blame 


model. 


seen 


him after | had seen 
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her. There was the strangest mingling 
of reserve and utter abandon in her 
nature. | grew to know her well while 
she lived with me here. | 
even liked me. At least, she was not 
like Bart. She knew, when | asked her 
to wait a year, that | was not selfish. 
| wanted her to have wealth and all it 
means to a woman, to test herself by 
meeting other men. | frankly meant to 
break off their affair if I could, but not 
in this way. I wanted her to meet the 
right sort of man and marry him, not 
wreck her life with Bart. 

“He told me that she 
gift he asked from life. 
demands him, it appeared. 
vielded herself to the flame and his work 
showed the enormous value of the new 
inspiration in his life. He wanted a 
divorce and he knelt at my feet begging 
me for it, calling himself ingrate, weak, 
anything I liked, but imploring me to 
give him this new love. 

“T felt 
sure that 


believe she 


was the one 
She made no 


on She 


so guilty in my own heart, so 
I had failed him and his work 
would suffer, that I acted my part per- 
fectly. I was not angry with him, not 
even grieved. | was tender and 
passionate. I told him this was 
real love, but an attraction that had 
flamed up from  propinquity, mutual 
loneliness, opportunity, and the magic 
of the theme he worked on. She was 
to him, for the time being, the rein- 
carnation of Semele, and he, irrespon- 
sible, ease-loving Bart, was the god who 
walked in his temple at dusk. 
all merely illusion. 
all, wrong to her. 

“T asked him to be fair to Athalie. 
What could he give her? I controlled 
every avenue of resource he had drawn 
on in the past. He told me that Far- 
jeon had paid for the Semele paintings, 
and wanted more. It would mean a 
trip to his place in Algeria. If I would 
sue for divorce, Athalie was willing to 
with him. They could be married 
iter, over there. 


com- 
not 


It was 
And it was, above 


oro 


le 
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“lL envied them both their daring. | 
wish that I 
1 to you, 


now with my whole heart 
had let them go, 
But 
something spurious. | 
Bart’s 
belief in his art, 
the 


; ; 
good could come of m 


and had turne 


love to be 
felt | 
faith in me, my 


Philip. { believed their 
was be- 
traying , my own 
if | delivered him into 

What 
love for 
knelt 


treedom 


snare of his own passion. 
own 
you, the secret altar where | have 
for years, if | purcha 


through another's 
“T know now | 


weak! 

was wrong, but L be- 
lieved | was doing the big thing, Philip, 
the thing above person i] desires, if you 


can understand. I offered to take the 


girl into my own home and circle, to 


introduce her as a dis relative, to 


provide her with luxury, 


vyeruthing = 
erything a 


girl should have. If she still loved him 


at the end of a year, [ would give him 
a divorce. 
“Subtle, you 
me. It betray 
if I did not 
could I[ let him act the guilty 
heart 
longing for you | 


Not 


motive, 


worthy of 
even 
How 
one when 


SHOW Lieil, MVsel 


sinned against him 


in my 
wanted to 


and not to fail 


always, 
make atonement, him. 
When he 


terms | 


found these were 


would make, he 


the only 
agreed. He 


until 


1 


begged me to let him wait she 


but | sent him 
He made arrangements 


listance, and left 


came on from the Coast. 
away at once, 
with Farjeon, on long « 
for Egypt. 

“f found Athalie delightful, joyous, 
dauntless, all that I was not. It stirred 
my nature to hear her fling out chal 
lenges at all the ol 
She resented Part’s 
still she looked at 


as a sporting test of 


d gods | had served. 


but 
prop sition 


leaving her, 
the whole 
[ fairness and came 
into my home as a welcome guest. 
“You visited us often that winter, I 
often wondered if you eve 
who she was. Nobody, not 
knew the truth, but Anne 
her when she came on f 
She had out 


suspected 
Amy 
recognized 
rom ¢ 
there at 


evell 
‘alifornia. 


seen het some 


Ainslee’s 


affair in Los 


lence, 


\ngeles. I had her prom- 
ise of $1 

“Athalie seemed to melt into her role. 
She loved beauty, money, 
There 
nature. 


relaxation 
was much of the Orient in het 


\nd 


Sonva Saranova adored her, she was so 


she became a_ success 


volatile, so original, a new type of girl 
her, a 
sophisticated vestal who had known only 


the fire r the 


vith a dash of the pagan about 


god. took he 
her. | iad 


since my 


yonya 


everywhere with lived in 
seclusion 


Sart 


ever marriage to 


had the entree 


Besides, Sonya 


to certain circles | have always 
Brilliant 


where 


inner 


avoided and intimate little 


gatherings society meets the 


royalty of bohemia in a fraternity of 
mutual 
these party at 
Maury’s, that she met [’arjeon. 
“When told me 


going dressed as Semele, | 


unveilings. It was at one 


affairs, a costume 


she she intended 
thought it 
rather in bad taste, tinged with bragga 
docio, but 
do anv real harm. Bart 
Anne would 
knew, and it would make the girl happy; 


I could not see how it would 


was in l-eypt 


never tell, even if she 


she was gloriously in love with her own 


beauty. When she came into mv room, 


where [ was reading, | caught my 
breath at the marvelous she 


pictul 


made. Her hair was unbound and hung 


in heavy waves almost to her 


vital, electric hait of copper lieht 
deep undertones of bronze 

laughed, running her fingers through it 
| 


ecstatical 
in the 


v, and danced about the room, 
trailing, close-bound scarf of 
goldfish-toned metal cloth that was her 
costume, 
“*T am wonderful, am I not?’ she 
said, poising a moment before my long 
mirror 
“T felt 
her. 


‘Bart painted me just like this.’ 


sorry for him as I looked at 


Something seemed to tell me Bart 
hold her She 


would never 


sunlight 
that the 


] 
i 


incarnate 


afterward ‘arjeon's 


ves rested on her he wi ike a man 
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More than this, he knew 
not Julie Prescott, my 
cousin, but Athalie Roth, the model for 
Bart's Semele, which now was his. I 
found out later that he had fallen into 
one ol 


under a spell, 


who she was 


those strange passions, which 
some men are susceptible to, over the 
picture. He is a peculiar character, 
I"hilip. 1 have never known a man like 
him. He has sought wealth out of the 
earth so long that he like a 
enome, and yet he is still in his thirties. 
Hut he is a silent, brooding type, thick- 
set, with a young-old face, like a dwarf 
a troll, Yes, that is it. He 
troll, with sacks of diamonds on 
hunched back. 
“A\thalie came home that morning in 
daze of purest deviltry. It was day- 
reak. She refused to take off her cos- 
tume or get any rest, but stayed in my 
«om talking of Farjeon and his wealth. 
She exhibited a ring he had given her, 
a perfect, white stone of immense value, 
hut set for a rajah, 


seems 


is a 
his 


} 


I could imagine it 
n his short-fingered, plump hand. 
**He knew me,’ she laughed. 

l.enore, it 


‘Oh, 
thrill 
He 


went dead white, and could only stare 


-the 
stood there and saw me. 


was gorgeous 


when he 


at me, as if he had seen Bart’s picture 
come to life. It was weeks before Bart 
dared to say he loved me, and then he 
was like a conscience-stricken priest 
this man told me he would 
kill me. He whispered this 


over it, but 
own me or 
to me while 


we danced, Lenore, | said 


| lived in a temple of consecration, 
where only the god could find me, and 


he laughed at me, as if he 
the truth behind what | 


read 
He said 
he would burn down the temple and 
‘ry me off.’ 
Bart——’ | 
should 


could 
said. 


**But faltered. 


“ “Bart never have left me. 
He is a coward, a coward with both of 
us. Perhaps I'll give him back to you 
if I find I like the fire of diamonds bet- 


ter than the divine fire! 
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“What could 1 do, Philip? Farjeon 
saw her through no veil of illusion. I 
had fooled society, but he knew her, 
knew, the bohemian life at the 
Coast. And she belonged to that life, 
not where | had placed her. His in- 
fatuation for her and the fabulous gifts 
he lavished on her became the talk of 
the town, 


too, 


He came here one evening— 
this is merely to show you his method 

wearing a long motoring coat of fur. 
It was storming badly outside. Athalie 
was going out with him somewhere. 
She came down the staircase dressed in 
black velvet, a clinging, revealing gown 
that made her weirdly lovely, witchlike. 

“Farjeon looked her over slowly, his 
eyes keen with delight in her beauty, 
and he drew from the lining of his 
coat, pouch after pouch of diamonds, 
emptying them before her on the long 
Italian table. He ordered her to take 
what she liked and Athalie seemed en- 
thralled by the jewels. She let him 
fasten them on her, long pendant ear- 
rings that trailed on her slim, white 
shoulders, a bandeau bound low about 
her forehead, looped necklaces of se- 
lected stones worth fortunes. And sud- 
denly, as she stared at herself in the 
mirror, he held her fast in his arms, 
kissed her. |] like a_ spectator, 
nothing more to either of them. As he 
released her he turned to me, his voice 
husky with emotion. 


was 


‘IT owe your husband the happiness 
of my life, Mrs. Orme.’ 

“Could | speak and tell him the truth, 
Philip? Should | and 
would it have made any difference to 
either of them? Or do think I 
should have sent for Bart then, while 
there was time: | cannot tell even now, 
even at this last hour, when he is com- 
ing to ask a reckoning from me of my 
stewardship over his love. 

“And that is all. Bart read some 
story of the affair in Cairo and took the 
first boat for home 


Farjeon. ‘Is 


have done so 


you 


Sonya encouraged 
it wrong to give a girl 
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the chance to rule over millions?’ she 
argued. I swear to you I did try to 
check Athalie, but she laughed at me, 
dared me to tell Bart if I liked. Had 
he not been willing to leave her. and 
wait a year? 

tae for 
hate com- 


Life is too short ever to wait 
love,’ she said, bitterly. ‘1 
promise. | did love’ him, 
There at Carmel we knew 
love that were unspeakably sweet. But 
Farjeon knows would 
never give me the chance to change my 
mind. I am going to Africa with him.’ 

“And she has kept her word. I knew 
it was the last night when I went with 
them to Sonya’s. We missed them both 
Her was 
handed to me by one of the servants 
and I left at once. There was no trace 
of her at the house, no hint of where 
she was going, except what she had said, 
South Africa, Bart had already heard 


Lenore. 
weeks of 


women. He 


just before midnight. note 


the truth from Sonya. 
gone there, he had called up to ask for 
me, Sonya lost her nerve and told him 


Finding we had 


\thalie had gone away with Farjeon. 
| know now that Athalie had confided 
in her from the first; told her who she 
was. Sonya would treat such a con- 
fidence as a secret romance. She lives 
on them. 

“It is nearly three now. When he 
comes what shall I tell him Chat he 
has lost us both? Dare I lift my own 
love for you high above all, as Athalie 
did hers, and boast of it to him, so he 
may know he has never hurt me? If 
I do, will he kill me, believing I be- 
trayed his trust in me and gave Far- 
jeon the right of way? Or shall | take 
my own way out? I have never desired 
that I do not like unbidden guests. 
Why should I intrude upon the Infinite 

\nd yet, 
should be 
No 
painted masks of subterfuge, no secret 
heartache and 
Merely truth, I am _ very 


without a special invitation. 
Philip, she is right. 
absolutely sovereign in its rights. 


Love 


altars of deception. 


sorry for 


Ainslee’s 


Bart. I could not blame him for any 
thing he may do. My dear—my very 
dear—if you have ever cared, this will 
give you solace, where | must find my 
way alone. 

“LENORE.” 


“What 
court 
ter?” 


\vres 
this let 


will Lady 


asked. 


you do?’ 
“Let Bart read 
If she dies, | will; but, by Heaven, 
she’s not going to die !” 
was thrown 
spoke. 
Anne ?”’ 
During the drive back to town along 
the shore 


Philip’s head 
teeth 
her, 


back, his set, as he 


“Take me to will vou, 


roads he was silent, living 


over the useless vears of repression, 
years when he had thought her love for 
Bart a willing sacrifice. If Bart had 
shot her and she died, he would force 
him to read that letter, and strip from 
him, at least, his damnable egotism, his 
surety ot 
\nother 
thought 
this letter would serve to 
from the full responsibility for her 
death, would he give it up? Was he 
not guilty, fully as guilty as if he had 
killed her himself, if he had brought 
her to such a moment ot 


her love. 
came to his trend ot 


Supposing 


twist 
and 
Bart 


Lenore died 


save 


culminating 
hopelessness that she sought death as a 
relief His back 
forth like flaring here 
and there over new forces of impulse 
and inhibition 
before the quiet, brownstone building 
he asked 
if it 


conscious. 


brain plaved and 


heat lightning, 
When the car drew up 


\nne to let him see her alone, 
could be arranged, if she were 
the deserted re- 
de- 
turn 
\vrescourt.  In- 


He waited below in 
The 
elevator. roused 
Lady 
Bart 
followed by three men. 


ception room sound of the 


scending him to 
and watch for 
stead, he saw himself from 
the car, They 
were shaking hands with him, congratu- 
lating him, as he hesitated in the outer 


corridor. Yet Bart did not look like a 


step 





man relieved 
1 


helt 


Secret 


f any burden, or one who 
1 triumphed. He caught a glimpse 


of Philip, and relief crossed the agony 


his face as 
“Phil, I’m 


ough 


in 


"s  just 


come 


enough to sweat 


self. \nd it’s 


He wrenched 
other’s 


by the 


grasp, 


his 


and 


a 


urried to join him. 
' Get that, I’m free, 
he dead minute, 
with strength 


this 
back 
shot her- 
lie, Phil.” 
" ' 

from the 
dropped in a chair 


he fired the 
beautiful 

hand away 
} 


table, breaking into smothered, 
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“ 


dry sobs. “It’s a splendid lie because 
she loves me, I never meant to hurt 
her. I was crazy about Athalie. If she 
had died, I would have told the 
truth——” 

Lady Ayrescourt entered softly, her 
face alight with hope and tenderness. 
She did not seem even to see the bowed 
figure by the table as she laid one hand 
on Philip’s arm. 

“She’s waiting for you,” she whis- 
pered 


MARCH 
HE windy gods are singing 
And their voices echo, ringing 
From the hollow to the hilltop like the wail of bedlamite. 
This is the month of madness, 
Of crazy, frantic gladness 
And we'll search the gusty hilltops to see an eerie sight. 


We will find the March hares dancing, 


Cavorting, leaping, prancing. 


Poor creatures, they're demented. 


wit nor 


will. 


They’ve neither 


A hunter's gun may drop them, 


But only death can stop 
The merry, mad March hares that dance 


th 
th 


em 
upon the hill. 


But, oh, my dear, stay near me 


here’s magic |} 


An ancient Bacchic magic is drifting « 


And 


7 
what 


iere, | 


fear me 
n 


if you should wander 


And I should find you yonder 


Insanely, wild] 


lly dancing with the mad March hare? 


ANNE JELLETTE. 
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ANIEL WITHERS was dying. 

He said so himself. The doc- 

tor did not contradict him, nor 

did the nurses. Oh, ves, Daniel With- 
Ts And 
was shooting somewhere up in the Can- 
adian ldressed to 
Dannie brought as much response as if 
they 
Even 


was dying Dannie, his son, 


woods. Telegrams ac 
void 
Old 


hen hi 


into 

as little 
Daniel sent his best friend and t 
private after 
lawyer; but it was no use. 


could not be 


had been volleved a 
couriers availed 


secretary and them his 
Dannie 
found 

Old Daniel grew angrier every min- 
ute. 
where 
comes 


Surely a man’s son ought to be 
he be got at when a man 
to At length old Daniel 
grew so angry that he declared it would 
serve Dannie right if, for this supreme 
dereliction, Dannie should spend the 
rest of his days whistling for the With- 
ers millions. And for 
He chose, the absence of 
his own legal adviser, a man who could 
le to the 
most cunning wit, an absolutely un- 
breakable will. Moreover, with grim 
and godlike whimsy, he further caused 
to be summoned as witness to the new 
will his son’s fiancée, I 
the nurse, tele- 
Flaine Hilliard came 
and stood inside the high, white door of 
old Daniel’s room She twisted her 
prettv hands, all weighted with a little 
fortune in gems. 


can 
die. 


he even sent a 
lawyer in 


shape a document impregnab 


laine 
Julia Stone, 
phoned for her. 


night 


The summons must 


have caught her winging 


homeward 
from afternoon 1 


party, Miss 
Stone guessed from the scintillant effect 


some SO 


of her. Miss Stone herself was a plain, 


colorless girl, with a chin and 
smooth She hated being 
of unkind Fate to rare 
a being as this beautiful Flaine Hilliard 
She 


parc mnable 


square 


hair. made 


the emissary 


sO 


was. as she sometimes said with 
human. 


pride, 
weren't cases to her 
ple. 
sympathy 


het 


Phey 
ith ad 


presump- 


She often ached w eg P 


ree 
tion on part 
She shrank now < she could 
old 
ying the 
lawyer spreading ominous papers upon 
the pit- 
eous the door 


1s 
drama: 


bed, 


+] 1 
the whole 


from th painful 
] 
i 


Daniel dvi in his big, carved 


table, and Mr. Dannie’s fiancée. 
ist 
She wished she could close 


and beautiful, 


avail 
her ears to 
Elaine Hilliard’s coaxing pleas, to old 
Daniel’s rasping, dreadful responses. 
Julia Stone looked out of the win 


dow. It was 


familiar, too, because Julia, unlike the 


day nurse, who had come on the « 


It was a charming view. 


ase 
only in the present emergency, had beet 
here at Arden for months and months, 
old first 
And times without number shi 
had stood just so, looking the 
estate. Just below her lay the garden 
of three hundred roses with the foun- 
tain of the green-bronz 
midst. 


ever since Daniel's stroke, 1n 


fact. 


acre 


faun in their 
iorth, half hid- 


lifted the the 


Beyond, to the 1 


den in birches, roofs of 
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kennels. To the south stood the barns 
where princely horses lived. Nearly a 
mile away in the meadows the horses 
themselves grazed, as clean and bright 
in color as if out of a brand-new Noah’s 
ark. Beyond them curved the silver 
loop of the river, cupping the red and 
white of the boathouse. 

“But without even Arden,’ moaned 
Elaine Hilliard, “what would we do? I 
simply can’t think of us—without any- 
thing.” 

“You'll other, Elaine. 
You'll have each other, won’t you? 
Love in a eh? You won't 
throw Dannie over because he’s poor, 
will you?” 

“Oh!” A breath that was half laugh 
and half sob tore through Elaine’s 
throat like silk ripping. She crossed 
over to the foot of the bed and spread 
her palms. “Please,” she begged, “don’t 
make everything so hard.” 

Julia Stone, the nurse, turned about 
and took a deep breath. Upon the 
monotonous, medicated atmosphere 
there emanated from Mr. Dannie’s love 
the breath of all that is rare and en- 
chanting. [Flaine Hilliard was again 
twisting her fingers. Perhaps you 
might have thought she wore rather too 
many rings, but to Julia her hands 
looked as seemly as flowers with dew 
on them. Julia wished, oh, she did 
wish, that Miss Hilliard needn’t be 
called on to renounce her inalienable 
right to Arden and more gems and ex- 
‘tic perfumes and embroidered satins. 

“T think it’s mean to take everything 
from—from people to give to an old 
foundation for scientific research. 
Mean!” 

“What!” Daniel Withers fairly 
screamed in the depths of the carved 
hed. His arid, shriveled face showed 
frightful against white-linen pillows. 
The lawyer let his pen hang paralyzed. 
Elaine Hilliard swayed. The very walls 
seemed to waver. “Who said that?” 
thundered old Daniel. 


have each 


cottage, 
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“Me,” whispered the nurse, grasping 
at the window draperies as if to wrap 
herself in them. 

“Come around where I can see you,” 
he commanded. She came. Her 
starched linen stroked Elaine Hilliard’s 
satins, they stood so near together. 
“And don’t clutch the foot of the bed 
like that,” ordered Daniel Withers, “I 
can't hurt you. You know very well 
I can’t crook a finger. Now, just what 
business is this of yours?” 

“Why, I’m human.” 

The old man’s legs under the bed- 
clothes lay stiff and mummylike. Only 
his face lived. His gaze scared Julia's 
tiny sprig of courage. The line be- 
tween his eyes deepened. But then he 
looked at the beautiful Elaine so close 
beside her, breathing now through 
parted lips, and the wrinkles around his 
lips twisted. Though it was horrible to 
see, it was a smile. Julia’s heart ham- 
mered. What if her impertinent inter- 
cession should indeed be blessed? What 
if he should destroy the new will before 
it was signed? 

“Here, Fenn!” 

The lawyer sprang to attention, but 
murmured: , 

“Not Fenn, Mr. Withers. Fenn is in 
Canada looking for your son.” 

“Damn it!” cut in old Daniel. 
rington, then. But come here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Carrington’s feet were reverent 
as they approached. He was, by what- 
ever chance, the minister at the side of 
dying royalty. The honor all but over- 
whelmed him. He bent a large and re- 
spectful ear to the whispered mandate. 
Then he straightened to his full height 
and spoke to Miss Hilliard. 

“Tf you will wait in the library again 
until I send for you. You, too, please.” 
That to Julia Stone. “We shan’t be 
long. The emendations, I presume, are 
slight.” 

Followed a strange quarter of an 
hour. In the library Miss Hilliard 


“Car- 





Ainslee’s 


perched, lustrous and vivid as a Bra- 
zilian. bird, on the arm of a chair which 
one felt could frame a bishop, no less. 
Metallic threads and crystal beads em- 
broidered her blue dress. And the de- 
lightful smell of her! That was the 
costly breath of some mysterious, gold- 
stoppered bottle. 

The late light pouring down on her 
now through leaded-glass windows, as 
big as those in cathedrals, was exactly 
the light which should fall on her for- 
ever and ever. Julia Stone, opposite on 
an ottoman, felt that. The library at 
Arden was a vast and imposing room, 
so vast that the upper reaches of its 
shelves of books were accessible only 
by means of a gallery and so imposing 
that the very griffins in the stained- 
glass windows seemed to boast of it on 
the printed scrolls they bore in their 
talons. Yet the magnificence of the 
room and even the majesty of the bish- 
op’s chair seemed now only the com- 


plements of this dazzling girl, the pres- 
ent manifestation of 
divine right to them. 

Elaine Hilliard cleared her throat. 
Julia hoped she was going to speak, per- 
haps to confide in Juliayperhaps even 
to commend Julia’s intrepid assault on 
her behalf, but she didn’t, after all. She 
only coughed a little and then looked 
above Julia’s head at the boastful grif- 
fins. 
the printed scrolls the glamorous, alien 
words of the motto of Arden. Though 
perhaps not. At any rate, she was si- 
lent, lost in her own thoughts, as she 
looked up toward the source of the 
jewel-colored light she sat in. The only 
sign of her perturbation and poignant 
suspense was in a little that 
throbbed in her throat 

Sut Julia knew. And, 
as was her sympathetic wont, Julia suf- 
fered. The dragging minutes ended, of 
course, as all minutes do. The sum- 
mons came at last. Miss Hilliard rose, 
still silent, and Julia followed her. 


her ancient, her 


Perhaps she was reading from 


pulse 


Julia knew. 


Even in Daniel Withers’ room agai 
It was capri- 
ciously ordered that the will should be 
read aloud before it was signed. M1 
Carrington made a fuss, with drawing 
shades against the sunset and switching 
lights and making everybody be seated 
even the 
nesses. 


there was more waiting. 


two maids haled in as wit- 
Then he began. 

He read first a statement that Daniel 
Withers’ illness, being a hemorrhage in 
that quarter of the brain which con 
trols muscular functions only, had in no 
way affected his power to think clearl 
and so on and on to the end wherein 
two doctors expressed themselves ready 
to swear in any court that on this daie 
Daniel Withers’ mind was as unclouded 
as it had ever been. Then there was : 
lot about the impossibility of undue in 
fluence, sentences entangled in a jungle 
of legal phrases. The were 
less easily understood than the lawyer’ 
challenging Mr. 
voice trembled with pride 


sentences 
tone Carrington’ 
[mpregna 
ble He seemed to trumpet the 
though he 
nable. 
“You are all right,” chuckled old 
Daniel. “You're all right, Fenn.” 
“Carrington,” 
“Damn it! 
Mr. throat 


He read a catalogue of minor legacies 


vord, 


never spoke it. Impreg 


the lawyer amended 
Read the will.” 

Carrington cleared his 
to remote kin, to business employees: 
a legacy to “my boyhood school-teacher, 
now indigent and infirm;” even a leg 
“Puck, my faithful Airedale ;” 
legacies to according to the 


acy to 
servants 
terms of their service, ten vears 
over, five years and over 

The senior maid darted a glance at 


| 
the junior maid and uttered at the same 


time a curious sound, a constricted, avid 


sound, The junior maid was Jessie, a 
little 
nervously fingering her apron. 

person now 1n 
my employ at each of my several resi- 
dences, one hundred dollars.’ 


humble thing who was always 


“And to every other 

















That would take in Jessie! 
looked at 


Julia 
Then, be- 
latedly, the thought came: “Me, too? 
Nurses, Why, think! A hun- 
Manna from heaven. A 


dollars all at 


her and smiled. 
as well? 
dred dollars. 
hundred once, 
fully garnered, five by five. 

dollars.” 

“The estate 
stocks and my bonds and 
Carrington’s voice 


not pain- 
A hundred 
rest of my entire, my 

Bie. 
rose magnificently. 
Hilliard sat forward. Julia 
herself for her momentary 
selfish concern and listened with all her 
might. The rolled over 
her, beautiful and poetic as some chap- 


laine 
reproved 


sonorous list 


ter of Revelations. She heard the 
itemized glories in exaltation of spirit, 
coveting them no more nearly than you 
or I the city of jasper. She kept her 
face turned toward Elaine Hilliard. 

“My several residences,” read the 
voice of the lawyer. 

Other Ardens! “Goodness!” ejacu- 
lated Julia inwardly. “But there—Miss 
Hilliard ought to have them, too. She 


ought. She ought!” 

“My several residences with all that 
they contain, my collection of paintings, 
my collection of jade 

Julia 


saw Elaine Hilliard’s fingers 
twist as the list patently neared #s close, 
and her own fingers trembled. 

“And the jewels of my wife now 
dead,” Mr. Carrington at 
“All these properties and such 
thers as may 


concluded 
last. 
later be discovered to 
have gone unlisted I give, devise, 
bequeath to Julia Stone 


and 

The carved bed resounded to laugh- 
ter. Even the lawyer, looking from the 
Was 


paper, smiled under his mustache. 
it some cruel joke, Julia wondered. 


“But who is Julia Stone?” cried out 
Flaine Hilliard, springing up. 

And Julia heard herself laugh then. 
Who was Julia Stone? 


She was the 
girl who a little while i 
Mark’s 


ago, in training 
Hospital. had scrubbed 
Julia Stone, nurse, who 


at St. 


{} 


€ 1OOTS., 
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expecting to return in but a few more 
days to a dingy room in a dingy street. 
Julia Stone, wildest dream of 
fortune would have been surpassed if 
she could have 


whe se 


come in for a servant’s 
share to tide her over till the next case 
came. Julia, plain, square-chinned, uni- 
formed Julia. 

laine Hilliard caught her shoulder. 

“Who is it?” she insisted. “Who is 
Julia Stone?” 

Why. Julia Stone was the little fool 
who had dared getting tired for the sake 
of a person who didn’t even know her 
name. Julia looked up at Elaine Hil- 
liard and laughed. She hardly heard 
Mr. Carrington, sonorous again: 
“Because she is ‘human;’ because she 
has been attentive to me in illness; be- 
is with me in the hour 
of death, when my own son has failed 
me.” 

“You!” said Hilliard. 


brushed linen in swift recoil. 


cause, finally, she 


laine Satin 
The aver- 
sion in Miss Hilliard’s eves was painful. 
Julia, hushed, shrank down in her chair. 

Far 
reading an ironic clause appended as a 
codicil to provide a hireling’s legacy for 
Daniel Withers’ son to buy a new rifle 
with. 

“Shameful!” cried Elaine 
still looking at Julia Stone. 

Julia shut her 
the lids 


away sounded the lawyer’s voice 


Hilliard, 
‘ves, felt tears sting 
Strange it should be Julia who 
was ordained to supplant the shining 
Elaine at the verv gate of her celestial 
city 

It seemed a long while after that when 
Julia opened her eyes. The ritual of 
[laine Hil- 
liard put the pen down and shook back 
her flowing She laid hold of a 
slipped it off over her hand, 
and, beginning to weep openly, dropped 
it on the table. 

“Dannie was premature,” 


“This was his mother’s.” 


the signing neared an end. 
sleeve. 
bracelet, 
she gasped. 


Then she stepped away to make room 
for Jessie, the maid; and the bracelet 
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lay there. It lay by chance upon the 
chart that measured old last 
steps toward the grave. It just touched 
a little tray with glasses on it and a bot- 
tle of medicine. It wasn’t two inches 
off touching Julia Stone's nickel-plated 
hypodermic case. Now, so long as the 
bracelet had staved on [laine Hilliard’s 
arm, Julia had not really noted it. It 
was only a natural and fitting part of 
Miss Hilliard’s radiance. Surely Julia 
would never have coveted it. But now 
it lay among the stale insignia of Julia’s 
servitude 

She got up and drew near the table. 

“We shan’t need your signature,” said 


Daniel's 


the lawyer, smiling at her. 
stooped to form the 
Mr. 


Carrington took up his brief case and 


Jessie, the maid 


letters of her name laboriously. 


began to put things in it. Julia touched 
the bracelet. Her throat pounded. 

“What this, Mr. Carrington? 
It oughtn’t to be left lying about.” 


about 


His- hands hovered over his bag. 
“No,” he owned, “it oughtn’t.”” He 
hesitated the merest His ey 
Lie looked over his shoulder 


breath. eyes 
met hers. 
at the bed. 
Julia Stone. 1 long 
live my client! He hegan to smile in- 
sinuatingly. “l’erhap- take 
care of it, Miss Stone.”’ 


Then he looked again at 
My client is dving; 
vou will 
“Don’t mind 
shame before 
world should 
understand cupidity, goodness knows, it 
is I.” But Julia didn’t notice his tone 
much. She was looking at the bracelet. 
She didn’t pick it up. She waited. Of 
course she didn’t speak the words, “It 
is mine.” Nobody did, in fact. But she 
seemed to hear them shouted. Heat suf 
fused her throat and cheeks. She felt 
her legs go cold. Somebody was watch 
She forced herself to look up. 
Old Daniel lay with his eyes closed 
Jessie was holding the door open for 
Mr. Carrington; the senior maid was at 
his heels. 


His tone said further: 
me, dear. Feel no 
me. If anybody in the 


my 


ing her. 


Ainslee’s 


But Elaine Hilliard still stood by the 
table. She extended her hand. 
a tremendous moment. 


It was 
Julia’s eyes fell 
before Elaine Hilliard’s, and her fingers 
shook dreadfully But somehow 
Julia Stone, scooped up the bracelet 
from under Miss Hilliard’s jeweled 
hand, And she held it fast, though she 
heard Miss Hilliard’s breath catch in 
that sharp way that was so like the 
tearing of silk, she felt Miss 
Hilliard’s eves scorching her. 


she, 


though 


When they were all gone Julia sank 
into a chair. She held the bracelet be- 
tween her two hands. She stared down 
at it as thirstily as desert travelers look 
toward 


some — palm-ringed 


spring 
Phrases of the lawver’s singsong beat 
_ ; 


upon her ears. The embroideries of 
Elaine Hilliard’s frock, in exact pattern, 
Of such kaleido- 
scopic bits must she fashion realization 


“Mine,” 


bracelet tighter, “mine.” 


swam into her vision 


she whispered, cupping the 
Heaven knows 
she couldn't grapple with the idea of 
millions or the paintings or the jades, 
want Though she knew 
Arden, with its meadows and gardens 
and 
tain, 


even to them. 
foun- 
visions of herself moving forever 
such  sublimated 
beauty partook too much of the phan 


roses and the green-bronze 


through scenes of 
tasmagoric to be grasped and held as 
realities 

But the Elaine 
Hilliard had put it down and she, Julia 
Stone, had taken it up. It was no ordi- 
nary trinket, but a rare and costly one, 
goldsmith to 
[It was a twice-coiled gold 


bracelet was real. 


designed by a= cunning 
wake desire. 
snake, rigid, not pliant, and marked off 
from head to tail in diminishing pattern 
of rubies and green enamel. The som- 
nolent eves were carved. 

She would wear this beautiful brace- 
She 
would have gems for her fingers like 
dew on flowers, perfume from gold- 
stoppered bottles, light through leaded 
panes to touch her. Such a little 


let under a flowing satin sleeve. 


while 
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she dreamed so! Such a little while 
after all the desert years! 

Searcely an hour after the new will 
was read and signed came a telegram 
from Daniel Withers’ son, Julia was 
called into the hall to hear about it. 
[laine Hilliard was too excited to speak 
coherently. Heaviness like that which 
weights the air before storms lay upon 
Julia. She felt the torrent of passions 
on its way, knew it must break over 
her; but now she was pressed down by 
calm. She saw lightnings flash out of 
Elaine Hilliard’s eyes, saw that Elaine 
was already shaken by strange tumult. 
But she herself felt imprisoned, suffo- 
cated, 

“Eight o'clock in the morning,” said 
Elaine Hilliard, offering the yellow 
“He says he hopes to make it by 
time. Dannie does wonderful 
trains and connections. 

I’ve known him to give 
a taxi driver a twenty-dollar bill to get 
him to a train on time. And now, of 

Well, I for him at 
I’m spending the night at Arden. 
Mr. Carrington will stay, too. In case 
Mr. Withers should want us, you know, 
when Dannie gets here. You know how 
Mr. Withers adores him. Dannie won't 
need ten minutes to set himself 
straight.” 

Julia nodded. But her fingers, grop- 

in her pocket, wound themselves 
ght around the bracelet Elaine Hilliard 
had renounced. 

“Shall you tell Mr. Withers about the 
telegram?” Julia heard herself ask. 

“No. The doctor not to. It 
would excite him. He must be kept 
quiet. Anyway, it wouldn't any 
good. It’s Dannie he wants, not mes- 
The will wasn’t mentioned, but 
transparently it was the stake played 
for. Elaine Hilliard’s gaze darted now 
hope, now fear. She counted on Dan- 
nie, counted on his coming at the ear- 
liest hoped-for hour, counted on the 
sure forgiveness of his father, and, so, 

g—Ains. 


slip. 
that 
things about 


Really, he does. 


course lo« Ik 


eight. 


Say Ss 
do 


sages. 
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Jasper 


on the destruction of the new will, the 
monstrous will that barred her from 
happiness. Still she feared. “The doc- 
tor,” said Miss Hilliard, “is coming to 
see what he thinks Mr. Withers’ chance 
a 

“Mr. Withers’ chance?” cried Julia. 
Why, everybody had known for days 
he hadn’t any at all. If ever a man was 
at the very door of death, it was he. 

“Dannie’s, then... Elaine Hilliard 
quavered toward hysteria. ‘Mine. 
After all,’ she coaxed in her pretty, 
wheedling way, “it’s just luck, Miss 
Stone, isn’t it? Dannie isn’t here yet, 
won't be till morning. It’s all up to 
luck still.” 

Then, somehow, Julia Stone was in 
her own room, panting against the 
door. She had left Elaine Hilliard in 
the hall outside old Daniel’s room and 
she had run here through corridors and 
up two flights of stairs. And now that 
she was here in a sort of sanctuary she 
continued to quake. 

It was a pretty room, one of the many 
ns at Arden. And she had 
such a little while before been thinking 

f it as surely hers forever and ever. 


guest root 


of it 
Now it might be Elaine Hilliard’s. It 
was all up to luck! 

She looked at the gray walls and 
rose-flowered chintz and the square of 
dainty tapestry above the little writing 
1 


Ci¢ sk. 


The tapestry had for its subject 
a picture by Fragonard, but Julia didn’t 

She knew only that she ad- 
woven garden with the foun- 
tain in it and two lovers kissing, while 
cupids pelted them with blossoms. The 
maiden had a little. pointed chin like 
Elaine Hilliard’s. 

All up to luck! 

She the bracelet out again, 
cupped it in her palms. “Oh, beautiful. 
Mine. Mine. Not Elaine Hilliard’s,”’ 
she sobbed. The sob was for poor Julia 
Stone, who had never owned in all her 
life any bracelet but a_nickel-plated 
watch on a leather strap. That was 


know that 
mired the 


> 
arew 
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luck, She oughtn’t to cry, though. The 
bracelet was hers. Elaine Hilliard had 
put it down. She had taken it up. She 
could put it on and wear it now. 

She pulled at her cuff. Her fingers 
trembled so that she twitched a button 
loose and sent it clicking along the floor. 
Then she rolled her sleeve back, un- 
strapped her wrist watch, dropped it 
in her pocket, and tried to pull the 
bracelet on over her hand. It wouldn’t 
go. She thought of soap and ran to the 
bathroom. She couldn’t keep from sob- 
hing all the while she was soaping her 
hand. Her hand wasn’t slim like Elaine 
Hilliard’s. But the bracelet went on at 
last, and she stopped crying with a little, 
sharp, in-sucked breath. 

3efore her dressing table, between 
bracket lights, the rubies twinkled deli- 
ciously at her smallest gesture. She 
made little timid, furtive movements, 
then let her arm go flashing out. She 
nodded at herself, flung her chin up, 
smiling. She scarcely saw her uniform 
or her square, plain face or the ther- 
mometer she wore for a brooch. She 
saw only her wrist with the bracelet 
clasping it. By happy accident her re- 
flection moved before the dainty tap- 
estry that hung on the opposite wall. 
The tapestry, seen dim and dreamlike, 
was easily fancied as the garden of 
three hundred roses, and she as the 
maiden so prettily kissed. 

“Oh, Mr. Dannie,” she whispered, 
her jeweled wrist curving to gentle pro- 
test. “Mr. Dannie!” 

There was a delicious smell to Mr. 
Dannie. Whenever he came, even into 
a stale sickroom, there came in with 
him an aroma of pipes and tweeds and 
Russian leather and—yes, dogs, clean, 
leaping hounds, and the scent, too, of 
sun on pine needles. Now in a rose 
garden one could dream that smell, 
breathe deep of it, letting one’s satin- 
clad self melt against tweeds; feel one’s 
lips crushed to the very taste of vigor, 
cleanliness. Oh, Mr. Dannie. 


Ainslee’s 


Suddenly she whirled around. Elaine 
Hilliard was in her room. 

“You didn’t knock,” said Julia Stone. 

“Pardon me, I did. 
Hilliard assured her. “You didn’t hear, 
You were laughing and talking. I 
thought some one was with you.” Her 
gaze quested around the gabled room, 
found it empty, came back to rest, puz- 
zled, on Julia Stone, flushed and pant- 
ing between two bracket lights. 

The coiled bracelet burned Julia’s 
wrist, but she would not hide it. She 
saw Elaine Hilliard’s roving eyes fix 
upon it, saw her lips whiten. 

“The doctor is here,” said Elaine Hil- 
liard. “He wants you.” Though that, 
plainly, was the whole of her mission, 
she didn’t go then. She came nearer, 
instead. She moistened her lips with 
the tip of her little red tongue and 
looked at Julia through her lashes. She 
spoke the phrases conventional to such 
atime: “Holding his own,” words like 
that; but her voice went shrill. “The 


Twice,” Elaine 


doctor says there’s ground for hope, 


Miss Stone.” Julia rolled 
down, pinned it in place. 


her cuff 
Outwardly 
she was calm now, but inwardly she was 
rocked by passions too dark and form- 
less to name. But one of them, she 
knew, was hate, hate for Elaine Hil- 
liard who wanted the bracelet so that 
she let her voice go shrill. “And I’ve 
telephoned connections, Miss 
Stone. Dannie can make it by eight. | 
know he will. Dannie doesn’t miss 
trains. He simply doesn’t care what it 
costs. Taxi drivers break all the laws 
for Dannie.” 

At nine o’clock Julia Stone turned 
out all the lights in Daniel Withers’ 
room except the shaded lamp on the 
table. It had been a busy half hour. 
First the doctor, then the periodic rite 
of filling ice bags to pack about old 
Daniel’s chest and hot-water bags for 
his feet and shriveled legs, then the 
nine o’clock medicine. But now she 
was free for a time. 


about 
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She came back to the table, put her 
hypodermic needle in its case, took uy 


) 
the chart, recorded in her round, meticu- 
lous writing the minutest detail of her 
activities. Her leather-strapped wrist 
watch lay on the table beside the tray 
of glasses. She looked at it and com- 
the next hypodermic at twelve, 
the next at three, the next at six. She 
made cabalistic signs on the margin of 
Then 


puted : 


the chart to serve as memoranda. 
she sat down. 

The walls of the room were in 
shadow, even the bed lay beyond the 
radiance of the shaded lamp beside her, 
but she could see it in a sort of twilit 
the light and the dark. 
see old Daniel's parted lips 
and the rise and fall of the just 
ithed covers across his stiff body. 
hed him breathe, and the night 


lay long hefore her. 


region between 


1 , 
she cou d 


She wat 


“Holding his own.” “ground for 
hope,” the words echoed, spoken shrilly 
“T mustn't do that,” 


1 1 “ % 
ought I mustn't erv. 


"Tears threatened 
Ca reatened 


I have to 


here all night 


him breathe, wonder 
r cuff, stretched her 
where the 
caught 

It was hard to make 
They were 
around her, the pres- 


Ts spent , 


edge 
She de- 


smothered 


ting by death. Car- 
fought off the fancied 

in sunlight, of 
Dannie’s pipe. 
the bracelet. 
‘ould Julia 


fountain 


Could it 
wear soft, silky 
with 
crushing 


adored. be dowered 
things splendid, 
le; 


aine Hilliard said it was up 


P 1 
ina 


1 said it with hope flam- 


face. She had said it 
le, ) ‘inted chin lifted. She 
1, 


ready 


» many 


wearing satins and 


to count. It was up to 
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luck. And Elaine Hilliard the 
child of fortune. 


The door creaked. 


Was 


Julia pinned her 
cuff in place before she turned. Elaine 
Hilliard crossed the room on her tip- 
She had small feet, molded into 
slippers with pretty tongues to shield 
the insteps. 
“How is he?” 
She scarcely 


toes. 


breathed the question. 
The covers went 
ing and falling 
chest. 
“Sleeping,” 
“Ts he 
ing his own, Miss Stone?” 


on monotonously ris- 
across old Daniel's 


said Julia. 
is he no worse? Is he hold- 

With her desperate sensitiveness to 
odors, Julia felt her nostrils quiver and 
distend to the sense of flowers as Elaine 
The 
other’s face was veiled by penumbra, yet 
Julia saw hope leap and flicker across it. 

“He seems very weak,’ Julia whis- 
pered back deliberately. 

She spent another hour clutching at 
phantas.acgoria while old Daniel went 
on breathing, and again Elaine Hilliard. 
pushing open the door without knock- 
ing, tiptoed in on her perfect slippers. 
her crystal embroideries making no 
than heard in 
sleep, a whisper and a tinkle, no more 
\nd then they two were standing look- 
ing at 


shadow, 


Hilliard brought her lips so near. 


more noise showers 


beside a bed ii] 
man breathe and 
wondering how long he would go on., 
“He stronger to 
pered Elaine Hilliard. “I 


why exactly. 


other 
hearing a 


1 
each 


seems me,” whis 
don’t know 
Has he just had medi 
cine?” 

Julia shook her head. 

“Not since nine.’ 

“Well, maybe the 
getting in its effect. The doctor said 
it’s miraculous. He said we could thank 
him Mr. Withers has held on like this 
Oughtn’t you to give him some more 
Julia clenched her hands, She 
would not answer. She 


last dose is just 


now ?” 
She would not 
watched Elaine Hilliard pick up the 
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chart. Meddling. Elaine Hilliard was 
meddling. Julia kept her lips shut. “If 
you need any one, Miss Stone, if you 
want the doctor telephoned for or if 
Mr. Withers should call for Mr. Car- 
rington, I’ll be in the library. I’m not 
going to bed. It doesn’t seem as if 
everybody ought to. What do these 
letters stand for?” She laid an enam- 
eled finger nail on the chart. “Is that 
the medicine you gave at nine?”’ 

Alone again, Julia dropped into her 
chair and buried her face in her hands. 
How she hated Elaine Hilliard, who 
flaunted the very pennons of luck! She 
hated the way Elaine looked under curv- 
ing, exquisite lashes at an old man 
dying. 

Pictures beset Julia, not pictures of 
terraces und roses perennially pleasured 
in, but hospital corridors in gray dawns; 
bandages; iron beds; a particular head 
nurse with pimples who had tyrannized 
over Julia; gray-striped dresses, the 
probationers’ uniform. Years, years, 
reaching back to a weatherec house ‘in 
the country, gray, too, never painted, 
and her mother dying in a battered bed 
and Julia sitting waiting. 

Back and forth, back and _ forth, 
Julia’s shoulders rocked under the 
storm of memories. At last it spent it- 
self, and she sat still. Her cuff was 
open—its pin had fallen loose. She 
looked down at her wrist. The rubies 
and the delicate flecks of green enamel 
on the bracelet shone up at her. Again 
she stretched her arm along the table 
edge to summon visions. 

But her glance fell upon her watch, 
in the circle of light. One o’clock. But 
it couldn’t be. It couldn't be one, be- 
cause twelve was the time for the medi- 
cine. She lifted the watch. 

It was one. It was. She had for- 
gotten the midnight dose. What must 
she do? She must decide quickly. 
Should she give it now, write it down 
late on the chart, let the doctor know? 
Should she give the next dose and the 


Ainslee’s 





next late, too? No, no, no. She 
couldn’t do that. Elaine Hilliard would 
question her motives. No one must 
know. She opened the nickel-plated 
case that held her hypodermic needle. 
But when she had filled the needle, she 
held it over a glass, squirted it empty. 

Then she went into the bathroom, 
emptied the glass down the drain, let 
water run through the bowl. No one 
would ever know, not the other nurse 
when she came on duty, not the doctor. 
Back at the table she put the hypoder- 
mic needle away, shut the case. Then 
she took up the chart and recorded the 
midnight dose as if she had given it. 
She wrote in neatly the name of the 
medicine and the hour, “12 o'clock.” 

Again Elaine Hilliard came tiptoeing 
in, whispering, scented like flowers. 

“Ts he holding his own?” she asked. 

“Seems weaker,” Julia answered. 
Then Elaine, catching her breath, so 
that her very inarticulation was avid, 
tiptoed out. And at last Julia was alone 
again. 

She panted as if she had been run- 
ning before pursuit. Across the lighted 
circle in the twilit region the coverlet 
rose and fell. -Was that rise and fall 
really weaker or did she only fancy it? 
Could omitting one dose do that? He 
was dying, anyway. Not all the doc- 
tors and nurses and medicines could do 
more than detain him a little. Was his 
breath coming more slowly? She went 
nearer. Very gently, so as not to wake 
him, she took his pulse. It was fainter. 
Her heart leaped against her linen 
frock. 

One dose, only one dose left off, and 
his pulse was already weakening. That 
was luck, just luck. She had been so 
deep in thought she had forgotten. No 
one would ever know. His face was 
as fixed as a mask. He seemed now 
scarcely human. The excitement in the 
afternoon had called for spurious 
strength. He had not spoken since. 
She went back and sat down, the fin- 











gers of her right hand twisted about the 

bracelet, tracing the pattern of rubies 
and carving down the tapering coils. 

lwo o'clock. Elaine Hilliard did not 

Why was that? Almost 

three. Still Miss Hilliard stayed away. 

\Imost three, almost time for the hypo- 





come back. 


derniic Suppose she forgot this dose, 


who would know ? 
I:very minute now was a pain. Julia 
out the hypodermic needle, filled it, 
looked at it a long minute, then laid it 
the table. She wondered if 
Miss Hilliard could be asleep. 
The library was alight, though the 


back on 


room at first glance showed empty. But 
around the corner of the bishop’s chair 
sleamed a_ blue-satin elbow. Julia 


Elaine Hil- 
liard, slippered feet upon an ottoman, 
She had a fur 
coat caught up around her so carelessly 


stepped softly on the rugs. 


cowered in the big chair. 


that one arm and both feet were quite 


uncovered. She was a sleeping-beauty 
princess, her little chin sunk in deep 
fur, her lashes fast to her cheeks, her 
hair shining under the brilliance from 
lozet of lights 

\sleep. She was so sure of her luck 


that she She had 
perhaps never spent a wakeful night in 
all her life, She had been 


born to deep chairs and splendid rooms 


could vO tO sleep 


never once. 
and wraps made of fur Julia didn’t even 


know the name of. These things wert 


so natural to her that when her posses 


e . . 1 
sion of them was in jeopardy she curled 


up and went to sleep. Julia stood’ and 
felt her heart hammer, her tongue go 
drv. 

It was then, in that very moment, she 


performed the first of those small, ter- 
rible 


to forget 


actions that she was never, never 
She bent and drew the folds 
of the fur coat over Elaine's silken an- 
kles and pretty slippers with the shield 
did it as dexterousl 


might her 


ing tongues. She 


mother cover child. 
Then she went softly back to the door 


and felt under the velvet hangings for 
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the switch fhat controlled 
Her pulses weren't 
That was all past. 


the lights. 

hammering now. 
Her legs no longer 
trembled 

She went back to the butler’s pantry 
for the lunch the servants always left 
for She eat, of 
course, but she must make it seem that 
She emptied the 
cocoa from the carafe into the sink and 
then 
court. 


ready her. couldn't 


she had eaten as usual. 
she let herself out on the bricked 
\ shape blacker than the dark 
leaped past her. 
“Kitty,” she coaxed, “pretty kitty.” 
She crumbled the sandwiches on the 
bricks and stood till the cat ate the last 


morsel. Then she went back. Out- 
side the darkened library she listened, 
but there was no sound. And no one 


would wake now, she was sure. 


Dawn came cold. Julia Stone put up 


the shade as far as it would go and 
shivered ; he looked across Arden 
The garden directly below her was a 
vell of blackness yet, but far off the 
river showed wan. And pale light 


gleamed, too, in the sheet of fog drift- 


ing in across the meadows. Barns and 


kennels and boathouse were drained of 


color. Even their shapes were blurred, 
so that they loomed mere hummocks of 
shade. The ashen look, 


had an 


sky 


starless, moonless. Off on the highwa‘ 


twin points of light on far auto 
mobile bored up through the mist. 
Julia turned 


bed 


some 


The 


night 


back to the room. 
was swallowed in lingering 
except where the dawn, coming through 
the now unshaded window, cut along its 
edge. A man’s hand and arm lay in that 
light The 
were all dawn grav, 


hand, the sleeve, the sheet, 
all of 
like objects carved in marble 

Milk. 
I need 


a substance, 


Julia’s thought shaped to milk 
herself. | 
oughtn’t to have poured the cocoa out of 
I could drink it now. Milk. 
It was fantastic 
sudden importance the idea took 


milk, she said to 
the carafe 
l’ll go down for milk. 


what a 
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on. She would be warmed by milk, 
strengthened by it. Sunshine would be 
better. Sunshine was a long way off, 
though. One couldn’t go down and get 
sun out of an ice box. But milk. Well, 
there it was. One could have milk. 

Kneeling in the butler’s pantry before 
the big ice box, she heard the buzzer. 
She turned and watched the switch- 
board. Why, that was at the main en- 
trance. Who could it be at this hour? 
The doctor, uneasy? If it were he, she 
ought to hurry before he rang a second 
time. She pushed the milk bottle, still 
sealed, back on its shelf, rose, and went 
through halls to the front door of Ar- 
den. The locks were complicated and 
her fingers cold, but she managed to 
open it. Fog blew in on her, She shiv- 
ered. But, breathing its cold and damp, 
she breathed, too, of vigor, a breath 
compounded of many fragrances, 
tweeds, leather, pipes, the woods, and 
open, sunny places. 

“Mr. Dannie!” 

(nd realized what was 
happening, she had swayed against his 
breast, had been caught and saved from 
falling. 

“Please don’t faint. 
of this.” 

He was holding her with one power- 
ful arm and digging up “this” some- 
how. She had a curiously whetted per- 
ception for detail in that moment. True 
she wavered at the brink of engulfing 
fog—she fancied it the very dawn fog 
she had just seen rolling in over Arden 

yet no minutia of fact escaped her. 
She knew Mr. Dannie had arrived be- 
hind the twin boring lights on the high- 
way; saw that he still wore hunting 
togs, soiled and tumbled; saw a two- 
days’ beard on his cheeks; saw his kind 
eyes on her with a look as if he were 
really seeing her for the first time. She 
observed all this while she considered 
whether to drop into the fog, which 
would be easy, or to hold on to herself 
because of Mr. Dannie. She held on. 


before she 


Here, have a nip 


“I won't faint. It was seeing you, 
not expecting you till eight, you know. 
It was just seeing you now, when he— 
when he——’”’ 

“He’s dead ?”’ 

She nodded. The arm supporting her 
fell away and the hand with the flask in 
it sagged so that whisky trickled to the 
floor. 

“He had to go, Mr. Dannie. He had 
the stroke Sunday. There wasn’t a 
chance then. Every one knew that.” 

“every one but me, off hunting. 
Beast!” His words hurried, stumbled. 
Horror, self-reproach broke in his 
throat, and then, unbearably, gratitude. 
Yes, he was grateful to Julia Stone. He 
was saying it, drowning her protest, 
thanking her for being there, for taking 
care of his “Dad, poor old dad.” Such 
clumsy, endearing phrases as that he 
used. 


Julia drew back against the wall 
begging him not to. He set the flask 
down and came nearer. 

“Bless your heart, Julia Stone, bless 
your heart.” 

“No, no.” 

“Dannie !” 

That a voice from the library 
doorway. Elaine Hilliard, hair tumbled, 
eyes heavy, shivering, the fur 
coat caught up about her shoulders. He 
looked around at her blankly, almost as 
if he didn't Perhaps she be- 
longed to such tinsel hours he’ couldn’t 
suppose her truly a part of this desolate 
one. Anyway, he turned back to Julia, 
put a hand upon her shoulder 

“When, Julia Stone?” 

“Just—just now. Just the 
before the lights of your 
across the bridge.” 

“What luck!” 
liard. 

Sickness through Julia again. 
The cold fog billowed up about her. 
Through it Elaine Hilliard’s eyes 
burned, twin lights boring in. 

“Sorry. I ought to be used to death 
by now. Sorry to be a nuisance.” 


Was 


stood 


see her. 


minute 
car came 


shrilled Hil- 


[laine 


shot 





City ot Jasper 


Julia’s own voice called that back as 
| r into the mist. 


1 


iC fell ov 
She was conscious long before she 
opened her eyes, conscious of slippered 
feet coming and going to serve her, con- 
scious of sitting in a chair big enough 
to frame a bishop, conscious of a fur 
shoulders to 
conscious of its softness and 
its sett of 


coat taken from other 
warm hers, 
even of 


sunrise filtering in on her through col- 


sachet, conscious 
ored glass, conscious of more sun lique- 
fied in a flask cap at her lips, conscious 
of Mr. Dannie saying, “Fancy her car- 
ing like that.” 

\ sound that was half laugh and half 
sob tore through somebody's throat like 
silk ripping. 
“Caring! How could she help car- 
ng It was a matter of millions!” 

The cup of liquid sun withdrew 
Mr. Dannie snapped a ques- 


sh irply. 
tion. Elaine Hilliard ran to ring for 
Mr. Carrington. In swift sequence peo- 
ple informed each other. Mr. Carring- 

ice hoomed loudest. Julia tried 
nebulous 


to drift off again into 
] + 


but his accents insisted 


bliss, 
‘Fenn was off looking. for you, Dan. 
\rthur Fenn was in Canada, I[ tell you. 
I don’t pre knowledge of 
I’m not his law- 
[ was called in to make a will no- 
could break, and I made it.” 


dad!" 


tend to any 


father’s affairs 


ni poor old said 
“But.” rose Elaine’s treble, “the doc- 
swore that his mind was clear.” 
“Doctors!” exploded Mr. Carrington. 
said Mr. 


more to 


ell you he wandered,” 


then he said 


” 


“What glot 


Phat jerked Julia’s eyes open. 


ious luck!” cried Elaine. 

Elaine 
illiard had struck the high key of ec- 

Hilliard had st k the high key of e 

stasy. Now she was looking full upon 

Julia Stone. Something unforeseen had 

. Ss 

happened. Mr. Withers had died be- 
P] 

fore Mr. Dannie could get home to be 
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forgiven, and yet, somehow, the With- 
ers millions were Mr. Dannie’s. 

But not Elaine Hilliard’s yet. Even 
now the city clear as jasper is not hers, 
Julia. It may be yours. 
tion of 


It isn’t a ques- 
You 


luck. Be careful, Julia. 
have only to be gentle enough. 
Julia saw Mr. wince at 
Klaine Flilliard’s saw him 
openly repulse her touch along his arm, 
saw him turn with quick appeal to Julia 
Stone, heard him explaining everything 
so kindly 


Dannie 
shrillness, 


You see, old Daniel, right 
first stroke six months before, 
had made everything over to his son. It 
must seem cruel to her, old Daniel's for- 
getting that, but she knew herself he did 
get things confused a lot 
old, so ill. Mr. Dannie’s voice poured 
warm and kind around her 


after hi 


He was so 


\nd, since 
was meaningless, he finished, 
wouldn't Julia Stone let Mr. Dannie 
make it up to her some way? 


the will 


She 
fought off the constricting folds of the 


coat and leaped, panting, to her 


Caution shattered into panic. 


feet. 
Che verv sun through the griffins hurt. 
Her nostrils repudiated luxury, exotic 
scents of women, odors of costly, virile 
sports. She wag afraid, afraid of Mr. 
Dannie, afraid of dreams, afraid of 
desire 

Hilliard 


through her 


Elaine lover 
She tugged deli- 


challenged him to 


ooed her 
lashes 
cately at his arm and 
contrast her sweetness with the strange 
Julia Stone, at bay by the 
ishop’s chair. 
“Do, Dannie, do 


thing,” 


passions of 
let's give her some- 
murmured prettily, while 
and panted like some 

ian feared if she 
scream. “Perhaps 
mother’s bracelet, Dannie, the one 
I love so, the ruby one.” 

“Ah,” Mr. Dannie, his gaze 
homing hack to his flower-sweet love, 
“bless your dear heart, Elaine.” 

Julia Stone had forgotten the brace- 
let. She had let a man die and that had 


} 


Elaine 
Julia choked 
trapped 


animal. | 
spoke she would 


yout 


sighed 
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made her forget it. She looked at it “T don’t want it,” she whimpered, “I 
now. It was gold and green and red. don’t want it.” 

It was molded and carved in the an- Sut the more she pulled at it, the 
cient form of sin. She tried to tear tighter the coils seemed to writhe about 
it off. her wrist 


Pp 


| Egypt, recently, archeologists have discovered the funeral rooms of Tutank- 

hamen, thereby disclosing a wealth of articles whose material value is out 
of all proportion to the historical or artistic value. In the crowded rooms were 
found semiprecious stones, alabaster vases, ebony and ivory trifles, gem-embroid- 
ered robes, golden sandals, and many other articles of gold. 

In modern times the vears of Tutankhamen’s rule have become the most 
popular period of ancient Egypt. Its art took on an elegance and gracefulness 
that had been wanting before, though, to be sure, it was also more superficial. 
From the evidence at hand, the eighteenth dynasty seems to have been imbued 
with a very modern spirit. 


APOLEON, says the Pester Lloyd, had a superstitious dread of certain days 
and certain numbers and, most curiously, of the letter ““M” which he re- 
garded as being unlucky. Superstition, usually irrational, has in Napoleon’s 
case a slight foundation of reason, though it must be confessed that it is very 
slight. We find throughout his career that the innocent-seeming letter was asso- 
ciated with the names of men who betrayed him, conspired against him, and 
defeated him; and that the same letter appeared when the tide of his military 
success finally turned—at Moscow! Of course, the letter ‘“M” was connected, 
also, with happy events and good fortune, but superstition seldom takes account 


of that. 
Pp 


HEN the daughter of O. Henry, William Sidney Porter, at Christmas time 
received a check for an article about her father, she remembered the many 
nights (). Henry had spent in Madison Square forgathering with derelicts, for 
whom he had a profound sympathy; and so she sent the money to an old friend 
of the famous novelist, asking him to distribute it to the waifs and strays of her 
father’s old haunt. So it was that fifty homeless ones were made happy by a 
gift from one who understood them and who found in them a constant source 
of romance, unromantic though their lives might have seemed to them. 


Pp 


OR those who feel that women are able to talk quite enough in one language, 
the information that Miss Warner, a professor at the School of Oriental 
Studies, in London, has mastered three hundred languages and dialects will be 
of purely negative value. At least, they will be able to avoid meeting this many- 
tongued woman. Miss Warner is the foremost authority on African languages 
and speaks fluently French, German, Italian, and Dutch. She considers Zulu 
the most difficult of all langwages—but this need not alarm the majority of 
people, for who wants to speak Zulu? 
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SING AS YOU GO 

ING as you go, 

For the cheerful sound 

Of a voice that sings 

Makes the world spin round, 
Till the dark turns light, 

And the gloomy, gay. 
Sing courage home, 

And doubt away! 


If patience falters, 
Try a tune! 

There’s nothing under 
The sun or moon 

That warms the heart 
Like a song or so! 

Keep the world spinning! 
Sing as you go! 

GrRAcE HAZARD CONKLING 


WALLS 


A' ROSS the world they run, o’er brown, o’er green, 
L phill and down, rock ribbons every where, 
Like other walls the eye has never seen, 
Which well the heart knows—ah, too well !—are there! 


And they will stand for centuries again 
So deep their knees are sunk in sand and loam, 
The hills God made, the rock heaps built by men, 
The walls of Egypt, and the walls of Rome 


Yet sometimes in a flash man understands, 
When the Unconfined in him begins to recall 
And tries to tear down granite with bare hands, 


fis godlike to be angry at a wal 


1 

Come, heart of gold, and let us heap the fire, 
And dream anew the world as it should be, 

With not a wall to cross our heart’s desire, 


HUSA HUENAANARYIALHAUUUHY 


i} 


And keep me shut from you, and you from me! 
Anpige Huston Evans. 
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The Mouth of the Dragon 


By Jessie Henderson 
Author of “Quarry” 


$ 


T was the hour of enchantment on 

Fifth Avenue, the gallant hour 

when the royal road brimmed with 
light from curb to curb. There was 
pale splendor of arc lamps, like silver 
bubbles ; the Oriental blaze of shop win- 
dows piled with radiant stuffs; long 
shafts of pallid gold from cross 
streets; glimmer of white buildings 
whose shadowy cornices brushed the 
electric blue of autumn stars. No bra- 
zen glare such as Broadway flung 
against the sky, a block to the west- 
ward, where the massed thousands were 
edging their way out of theaters and 


into cabarets, but a subtle blending of 
softer lights, a glory typically Fifth 
Avenue’s, as different from Broadway’s 
as the magic of a Persian carpet is dif- 


ferent from the 
chromo. 

As a low, cream-tinted car slid gently 
to a halt among the other throbbing mo- 
tors checked by the clank of bell and 
flash of red from the traffic tower, Tom- 
mie Lou looked about her with enor- 
mous content. It had been on the whole 
a satisfactory evening. And the night 
was yet young. 

In accordance with the best juvenile 
traditions of Park Avenue, Tommie 
Lou had defied her parents by going to 
an improper play in the village. Fur- 
ther, she had defied society by going 
with Richard Trayle. Best of all, she 
was in process of defying both all over 
again by continuing with Trayle out to 
some ragged roadhouse beyond the 
sronx where ballroom etiquette was as 
dead as the Eighteenth Amendment. 


frank splash of a 


Tommie, you see, was a slave to con- 
vention. She worshiped the wild as 
her parents had worshiped the tame. 
Like all the others in her set. she meas- 
ured an evening’s enjoyment not so 
much by the fun she got out of it as 
by the shock it afforded the onlookers. 

At present there were almost as many 
onlookers and they were almost as much 
shocked as even Tommie Lou herself 
could desire. All of Park Avenue was 
peeping behind its blinds at the prog- 
ress of her affair with Richard Trayle. 
Tea talk was hushed upon her entrance, 
which, as every gossip knows, is the 
perfect tribute. Even a hint or so had 
crept into the smartest of the scandal 
sheets and whenever she strolled down 
a_ theater restaurant aisle with 
Trayle’s distinguished figure at her side, 
heads turned and tongues buzzed, to 
Tommie’s ingenuous delight. 

There was much to be said for her. 
Her amber-tinted hair, curly and bobbed 
and flying like a nimbus round her mis- 
chievous angel face, was almost an ex- 
tenuation. Her pomegranate petal of a 
mouth was another. And, for a third, 
her forget-me-not eyes, wide apart and 
almost too alert, with an alluring quality 
that could melt to an impish humor or 
take on a curiously catlike menace. A 
very modern, very assured young per- 
son was Tommie Lou, and if her par- 
ents had not desired her to be the ring- 
leader of the snippy younger set, they 
should have arranged for her birth into 
some other circle than the conspicuous 
diamond-and-platinum one which they 
themselves adorned. 


or 





The 


should have bro- 
while she 
And as Tommie herself 
told them, they’d have had 
a whale job doing it. Only Tome 
mie, of course, would have substituted 
a manlier word for “whale.” 

She murmured such a word to her- 
self amid the throb of motors, as 
she fished a cigarette from the pocket 
of an evening cloak, the color of a Sici- 
lian sky, and discovered that she had no 
matches. Trayle slapped his 
obligingly and shook his head. Tommie 

an impatient glance at the knot 
people on the curb, a vivid crowd 
folk on their home from the 
theaters, and as her eye swept the Ave- 
rue it focused on a spurt of flame in 
trafhe tower. The tower policeman 
had a buddy with him, and the buddy 
was smoking 


this, or 
coltish 


Kither 
ken — 
younge 
woul 


they 
spirit was 
ie 


of 


now 


clothes 


gave 


of 


ol way 


\ 
the 


In a flash she was out of the car and 
another saw her slim, grgy- 
ankles halfway up the traffic-tower 


it] 
silk 


ladd 


ier. 


Trayle 


1 
yorht 
ougnt to 


But 


have been embar 
had 
‘ing in the public eye. 
azy amusement tinged with 
possessive No. other 
would thought of 
have off with 
Tommie’s 
breath-taking impudence was half of her 
fascination. 

\t that moment her forget-me-not 
caze had fastened on the traffic 
huddy, who looked round in amazement 
as her yellow head shot up at his el- 
bow. 

“Give 


Trayle 


rassed Trayle grown accus- 


tomed to His 


held 


ertain 


} 
He 
j 
1 


smile 
pride, 
cir] knev have 
this, could carried it 
such impertinent unconcern. 


he 


or 


officer’s 


me a light ?”’ she said, in a tone 
between request and command. 
The buddy 
duty cigarette. 
“Gis e the 


gaped from her to his off 


lady a light, 
officer, accustomed 
in emergency. 
Joe held a match toward the cigarette 
in the’ pomegranate mouth. Not being 


Joe,” said the 
traffic to think 


cuickly an 
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familiar with pomegranates, he decided 
it looked like a scarlet runner 
er. Like a ripe strawberry 
‘Thanks,” chirped Tommie on a little 
whiff of smoke. 
the ladder 
“And what do I get?” 


Or rich- 


She took a step down 


asked Joe, who 
was not himself without impudence. He 
wanted to see the pretty lady blush. In 
this he was disappointed. 

“Nothing much,” retorted 
coolly, and with a quick, 
she planted the ghost of 
good-looking chin. 

“You said the traffic 
heartily. . “That's Pember’s girl. 
Josh Pember. Park 
and leather.” 

Good heavens! 
with indignation. 


Tommie 
birdlike peck 
a kiss on Joe’s 


officer 
Old 
Hides 


boc yb!’ e 
Avenue. 


I’m fired!” cried Joe 

“What right’s she 
got to go round where newspapers can 
see her, an ordinary——” He 
paused. all, he didn’t consider 
himself very ordinary. A. confused 
smile spread to his reddening ears. 
“She'd ought to be ashamed, the young 
divil.” 


kissing a 
\fter 


SO 


She wasn’t. 
“Pooh! \ 


said 


kiss, 
she 
his, 


more less,’ she 
hopped in beside 
for startled 
mouth twitched be- 
neath its closely cropped mustache and 
into his dark the look « 


loved to ptr 


or 
easily as 
lrayle and met 
Travle’s 


once, 
elance. 
f ad- 


face came 


miration which Tommie 
said. 
back, cigarette 
bell clanked the red 
Her eyes traveled 
of people on the curb, 
seeming to do so, 
of this outrageous 
Decidedly, it was 


“You imp!” he 
She leaned in hand, 
raffic 
flashed green 
the 


noting, 


as the and 
light 
over knot 
without their 


dismayed enjoyment 


trick of a pretty girl 


a satisfactory evening. 

Her eyes, however, opened a bit more 
widely as they fell upon the gray gaze 
of a tall young man escorting a woman 
in a chinchilla cloak. Had her poise 
been a shade less perfect she would 
have leaned forward in the shock of her 
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surprise. The man was unsmiling. His 
glance was a level one of concentrated 
contempt, so obvious and so sincere that 
it was like a smack across the face. Tom- 
mie drew a sharp, involuntary breath. 
Trayle bit his lip. 

“Who is itr’ she 
car shot forward. 

“Reed Trayle answered, 
not without reluctance. 

The girl beside him looked back. The 
woman with Andrews she recognized 
now as Trayle’s wife. Her own cheeks 
flamed and in a rush of bravado that 
brought catlike glints to her eyes she 
waved to them, Gertrude and her up- 
pish young man. But for miles her 
face burned as under the impact of a 
blow, and all of Trayle’s pleasant chat- 
ter was quite lost in the streaming wind. 
Disciplined in public. eh She—Tom- 
mie Lou Pember! She set her little 


demanded as the 


Andrews,” 


white teeth on one of those manly words 
with which her vocabulary was lately 


strengthened. She'd show ‘em! 

Night after night, and day after day, 
she proceeded to show ‘em: down at 
Sheridan Square on a gay and noisy 
party with Trayle and his friends, 
streaking along the Westchester roads 
with Trayle and his car, taking a dash 
up to Tuxedo long enough to do zsthe- 
tic dances at four a. m., on what Trayle 
called the village green, till the village 
constable chased the rowdies out of 
town, 

“T was only expressing the spirit of 
the fried she explained to Nita 
Scott 

They had met on the Avenue where 
both had stopped to gaze enraptured 
upon a display of the latest and sheerest 
of hosiery. 


egg, 


Here the jostling crowd 
of an autumn afternoon bumped them 
together, and as her silver cigarette case 
clashed against somebody's mesh bag 
Tommie turned with an apology on her 
lips which changed at once to berating. 

“You darn near knocked a sapphire 
out,”’ she scolded at Nita, clutching her 


Ainslee’s 


by the arm in a sort of savage friend- 
liness, “and if you had, I’d have been 
out a hundred berries. Dick bet me a 
hundred I wouldn't have this 
week without ruining it.” 

“You mean Dick Trayle, I suppose?" 
rejoined Nita, linking her arm in Tom- 
mie’s with the effusiveness fashionable 
at the moment. ‘Mother says I can't 
be seen with you much longer if you're 
seen with him much longer. Seriously, 
Tommie——” 

“Be seen with me long enough for 
tea at the Ritz,’ Tommie suggested. 
“Don’t stand ogling the nude hose any 
longer.” 

“Tommie!” shrieked Nita in a small 
voice. Nita was by way of always be- 
ing shocked, and her delicacy was some- 
thing that invariably spurred Tommie 
from bad to worse, being almost as muc! 
of an incentive as the look of admira- 
tion in Trayle’s dark eyes. 

“Why so exquisitely dignified 7” Tom- 
nfie asked curiously a few minutes later 
as they settled themselves at a table 
in a fairly sheltered corner of the buz- 
zing room. She picked a cigarette from 
the silver case and propped her elbows 
on the table to await the answer. 

Nita met her frank grin with one as 
frank. 

“I’m too big to be a dare-devil. My 
bones are big and I’m tall as a house 
and pretty soon I'll start getting fat.” 

“You've started,” said her friend un- 
kindly. 

“T’m going to keep on,” Nita replied 
with perfect calm, helping herself to 
l'rench pastry, “but the point is that 
men don’t like a big woman to be a 
dare-devil. <A little one can get away 
with it.” 

“Your mother doesn’t seem to think 
so,” Tommie reminded, with an impish 
twinkle. “When are you going to drop 
me?” 

“Oh, mother!’ Nita 
parent with a shrug. 
the spirit of the fried egg: 


case 


dismissed her 
‘But what about 


” 
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lommie launched into an enthusias- 

the night lunch 
and Dick’s cronies 


description of cart 


that she and Dick 


had discovered outside Tuxedo. They 
were famished as usual, but as luck 


} 


would have it the man had run out ot 


everything except eggs. He fried egg 


however. Tommie herself ate seven and 
every one rode off with a fried egg in 
the Of there had 
drinks. Otherwise the eggs wouldn't 
Something hap- 
cars in Tuxedo, or 
the others 
climbed out and began to express the 
wsthetic danc- 
fed Lombard 
ian ballet dur- 
twice 


hand course been 


have seemed so funny. 


the 


} 


sne 


pel ed to one ot 


thereabouts, so and 
soul of the fried egg in 
ing the village green. 


had 


on 
very Russ 
that 
Tommie over his head 


grown 


SO 


the process he twirled 


anc just about 
‘n outraged dignity had arrived in the 
So, 


person of a constable or something. 


car 


by that time being fixed, they 


1 
1 


left him vainly 


Constables weren’t nearly so 


iad leaped aboard and 
shouting 
sweet as policemen 

“T heard about that,” Nita said. “‘Ger- 


ld She thought it 


trude’s told everybody. 
So did 


was a disgraceful exhibition 
Mr. Andrews.” 

"Cn. '* Tommie 
too lightly for the 


y] 
My 


really commented, 
int that flashed into 
her glance 

“T adore him,” Nita confessed, “every 
] 


one does. Why, Tommie, he lives in a 
Venetian palace, a marvelous old place 
full of 


pieces and 


secret 1 old master- 


passages 


an¢ 


Tommie 
never 


‘Cockroaches,”” supplied 
the Flor- 
entine palace Daddy rented one win- 


‘ 


coarsely. “T'T] forget 
eT. 

Just then the waiter brought the gin- 
ger ale and pulled forth the 
thinnest of flasks 

“No, but really,”’ Nita protested, “he’s 
perfectly stunning 


Tommie 


r+ | . 
S1VeT 


the most 
bald-headed 
looks like a prohibition 


The 


and won- 
man 
Do be 


in 


derful dancer—that 


agent. 


careful! palace has been his 
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family for three generations, ever since 


Great-uncle Reed married the Mar- 


chesa di- re 
“IT don’t care,” 
pettishly for her. 
‘And 
born i 


Tommie said, quite 


though Reed Andrews 


New 


was 


n York, he’s lived so lot nM 
t] 


abroad that he’s more European 
\merican. That 


lan 
sort of distinguished, 
man-of-the-world air, you know.” 
shook out the last drop in 
the flask, holding it carefully over Nita’s 


glass. 


Pommie 


“I’m afraid I don’t. Haven't had 
the honor of meeting him.” She felt, 
indeed, a shrewd suspicion that Reed 
\ndrews was avoiding an introduction. 
He and his palace! 


“What!” 


vou ve 


Nita. 


best 


cried “My dear, 
the thing this sea 
I tell you, he’s a peach. i 

and looks and that air! 


missed 


son. 
I don't see how 

But 
of course he isn’t the sort you'd meet 


vou didn’t happen to meet him. 
at a night lunch cart.” She accepted the 
elass the other girl offered 


|. Tommie 
raised 


hers, ignoring her friend’s last 
remark 


“Well, Heaven 


She took a hearty swallow. 


bless prohibition !” 

Nita sipped with not too much gusto, 
as became a young lady growing stout. 
ith 
other 
In fact, they're third cousins 
something. Mr. Andrews 
came to New York a month ago they’ve 
been everywhere together. He's 
ing her lot. Wish he'd 

haven't ni 
“But I 
aren't seeing much o 


“It’s funny you haven’t met him vy 
Gertrude. Chey 
abroad 


| , art 
KneW each 


or Since 


rusl 


rather a rush 


me Funny you She 


checked herself. suppose you 


f Gertrude lately.” 
The elusive dimple in Tommie’s cheek, 
just the left 


at the corner of her mouth, 


flashed once 
‘Tommie ww 
tated. 


“Go 


Nita began, an 


said Tommie, 


“Beg me 


on,” 


verted, not 
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Gertrude’s gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave,” 

“How did you know—— 

“Oh, I get it from every one. Min- 
ute people begin to stammer and say, 
‘Oh, Tommie’—I know what’s com- 
ing.” 

“But it ¢s too bad, really. 
years older than you——” 

“Fourteen,” Tommie acknowledged 
through a cloud of smoke. 

“And he’s married. And Gertrude’s 
an awfully good sport. You like her. 
Every one does. She’s still dead in love 
with Dick, no matter how silly he be- 
haves.” Tommie’s gaze stirred and 
Nita took the defensive. “Well, it is 
silly. You ought to hear what people 
are saving.” 

“Well, what are people saying?” 

Nita became very ladylike indeed be- 
neath that clear, blue glance. 

“They're wondering how—how—far 
——" She left the sentence unfinished. 


” 


Dick’s ten 


“I’m wondering myself,” said Tom- 
mie briefly. 


There was a piquant pause. 

“You're just hypnotized by him,” Nita 
burst out, “because he’s older than our 
crowd, and. good-looking, and—and 
devil-may-care. You always liked to 
shock people and you never had such a 
wonderful before. But pretty 
soon you'll see Dick—he’s an expert at 
this game—dashing off to some other 
little idiot——” 

“Thanks!” Tommie said, sitting quite 
erect. 

“And you'll be left high and dry with 
memories of—of a fried egg. Your 
reputation will be gone——” 

“You'll see to that.” 

Nita laid down her fork 

“Honestly, you’re growing positively 
unbearable! [I should think you’d be 
sorry for Gertrude; you were always 
such good friends.” 

“Gertrude still seems able to totter 
round with this thing from the Vene- 
tian palace. I don’t notice her mourn- 


chance 


Ainslee’s 


ing by the empty fireside. Why not 
lecture her on the duties of a wife!” 
“Gertrude’s all right and you know 
it,” Nita flared. “But you’re not play- 
ing fair, that’s all. . And it isn’t like 
you. Sometimes you act as if you 
thought Dick Trayle were really in love 
with you!” 
Tommie laughed outright. 
“Sometimes he acts as if he thought 
so, too.” 
“Nonsense !’ 


, 


Nita retorted. Under 
the circumstances it was an undiplo- 
matic reply. 

“Yes?” Tommie asked suavely, though 
her eyes did not smile. ‘At least I’m 
getting a lot of enjoyment out of it.” 

“You're getting a swelled head,” Nita 
answered, with engaging candor. “You 
need an awful shock to bring you to 
your You———” 

“Go away,” Tommie said, “you'll be 
embarrassed if you stay longer. Dick 
promised to meet me at five. Go away.” 

Nita hesitated. It might be a lark, 
after all, to remain. 

“Go away,” her friend repeated, 
bore me.” 

“You make me sick,” Nita replied in- 
stantly. And so they parted. 

Chuckling gently, Tommie selected 
another cigarette Lighting it, she 
rested chin on hand and raised her eyes 
to see—had she only known it—the aw- 
ful shock which was to bring her to 
her senses. 
next table. 

A direct young person, Tommie Lou 

“Hello,” she said 

The hostile gray eyes flickered, with 
surprise or perhaps with hiamor. In a 
very reckless and somewhat angry 
mood, she deliberately scanned the keen, 
brown face, approving, in spite of her- 
self, the smooth, chestnut hair and the 
almost pugnacious line of the jaw. She 
didn’t concede enough to that jaw, then 
or later. Her own at the moment was 
set in slightly too firm a line; it gave 
a becoming pout to her pomegranate 


senses. 


‘ 


‘you 


Reed Andrews sat at the 
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mouth. Swiftly she took mental stock 
of herself: her suit, severely plain, and 
fox furs which, as she well 
gave a dazzle of gold to the hair 
Her 
she could always depend on her amaz- 
though of 
furs 
with the bright 


the gray 
knew 
beneath the saucy black hat eves 


ing eves. course the steely 

Indeed, 
her 
cheeks, Tommie presented a picture even 
lovelier than she thought) Though that, 


tu be sure 


tone of the vas a help 


flame of anger in 


was a plenty 

lor perhaps ten seconds she favored 
\ndrews with a steady blue stare which 
with a gray hard 
that you could hear 
when they crossed. 
got up with deliberate 
vrace and took the empty chair at An- 
table 
le young 


he returned one so 


and unswerving 
swords clashing 


Phen the girl 


lrews’ 
TI 


come or 


man made no move to 


repel her. Once more she 
puffing little clouds 


moke through which her eyes shone, 


chin on hand 


} 
V00d 
4 


pretending you don’t 
l am,” she remarked at last, 
that first 


} 
srence 


she must be 


iting merely for her words, 


brown face broke into the sunniest 


tf smiles 


I'm only afraid,” he answered in a 


and likable voice, “that vou don't 
ho lam. Evidently you’ve mis- 


of vour friends. I’m 
mnected with the police 


partment.” 


Fommie gasped 


a ve 


night lunch cart 


her.” he added quickly 


hever run a 


\WWhereupon he bowed tolerantly. gath- 


ed up hat 


and stick, and strolled from 
tea room 

In due time they met. of course, were 

introduced and with all the 

proprieties at a dance in Nita’s home, 

Tommie’s 


formally 
frosty covered the 
She had longed 
with a 


tone 
pounding of her heart 
tor this moment fierceness 


strange herself, but when it 
came she found her pert tongue unac- 
countably clumsy. Oh, for an ironic 
shaft to strike the good-natured smile 
from that clean-cut mouth. 

“T almost feel as if I knew you al- 
ready,” she said with an effect of gra- 
“one sees you so often—with 


even to 


ciousness, 
Gertrude’ 

Something leaped for an instant to 
his eves. Tommie found time to won- 
der whether the marchesa had_ be- 
queathed him her temper with her pal- 
ace before he replied equably : 

“And | 


with you 


feel thoroughly acquainted 
He stressed the adverb 
“No doubt Gertrude 
me?" There 
to her mouth 
He took the lightning of 
without visible damage 
“IT don’t recall it.’ 
She that 


have 


has mentioned 


was a malicious droop 


her glance 


realized this tolerance was 
shown toward a 
naughty and not-too-entertaining child. 
“You recall my face. perhaps?” A 
desperate sarcasm with the 
background 
“T recall 
smiling 


what he might 


Ritz as its 
ankles.” he answered, 
She 
stare of contempt that night on the 
nue \n uncontrollable 
fy herself 


your 
visioned his 
\ve- 


desire to justi- 


damnably 


to her, a desire which 
vielded to it 


aware of 


came 
she scorned even while she 
“Ankles! 
idiotic, but 
“What is ankle, anyway ?” 
\ndrews raised his eyebrows. 


she cried, being 


somehow unable to stop 


there about 
“Gray silk, if my memory 
and two hundred interested onlookers.” 

Her sense of humor struggled to the 
fore 


serves 


“How nice of you to remember!” she 
murmured in a half 


reserved for special occasions 


voice 
“But of 
course it would make an impression be- 
cause in Venice” 


dangerous 


she lifted meek eyes 
iti a manner likewise for special occa- 
sions only—“the ladies haven’t any an- 


kles, have they—grandpapa ?” 
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“Not in public, my child.” It was the 
first time any one had withstood that 
special glance. Even Andrews, it 
seemed to Tommie, blinked a trifle. 
“Never in public.” 

“Poor, dear grandpapa,” she said on 
the wings of a gusty sigh. 

“That makes me feel as if I had a 
long, lavender beard,” Andrews pro- 
tested. 

“You have one on your soul,” Tom- 
mie threw at him, “which, by the way, 
wears storm rubbers and pantalettes. 
And, of course, dark glasses.’ 

Had a barb got under his skin at 
last? He flushed. 

“Your other description was more 
terse.” 

Her mind flew back to that tea at the 
Ritz with Nita. 

“You were listening!” she accused, 
astonished and puzzled, feeling some- 
thing behind the remark. 

“Eagerly,” he admitted. 


She stood meditating the matter, fin- 


ger on lip, great black ostrich fan 
crushed against the metallic gold of her 
gown, which yet was less radiantly gold- 
en than her flying hair. The orches- 
tra swung into irresistible jazz. Across 
the room Dick Trayle appeared, seek- 
ing her. 

“Our dance,” said Andrews and swept 
her out upon the floor. Tommie smiled 
into his shoulder, which was exactly 
where her yellow head reached. It was 
Dick’s dance, as a matter of fact. 

She reminded Andrews of this with 
wicked triumph when he released her, a 
little breathless, as the music stopped. 
It had been a babaric, Egyptian swirl 
of music with tom-toms whose beat had 
drummed into her blood. Her eyes 
sparkled as she looked up at the firm, 
brown chin. 

“That was Dick’s dance,” she smiled. 

“Yes,” he admitted unsmilingly. 

Imperiously she whistled him to heel. 
After all, it was so easy. Men, the 
sternest of them, were so simple. 


Ainslee’s 


“Then, why——”’ she prompted. 

He looked down at her with a pe- 
culiar expression. It flashed across her 
mind that the look was compounded of 
unwilling admiration for her beauty and 
hearty dislike for herself. 

“Why?” he repeated. ‘Not for the 
first reason of which you think. For 
the second.” 

“But 1 
frowned 

“Think it over.” he urged, and swept 
her out on the floor again. 

It was in the middle of their fourth 
consecutive dance together that Tommie 
suddenly halted, thrust Andrews from 
her with all the strength of her tennis 
arm. and, leaving him in the middle of 
the floor. walked out of the room. 

“How can you do such things?” Nita 
scolded, following her 


don’t understand,” she 


“He’s a pest.” said Tommie. swab- 
bing powder 

“Why dance 
ning. then?” 
envy. 

Tommie didn’t tell Nita why. But 
she knew. At the far end of the room 
she had seen Dick dancing with Ger- 
trude, and Gertrude’s face was sera- 
phic. For this, then, Andrews had mo- 
nopolized her evening: to keep her away 
from Dick—at Gertrude’s request! 

After that she resolved to ignore him, 
an arrangement which, it must be con- 
fessed, appeared to suit Andrews. Not 
that she lacked opportunity to grant him 
notice. It seemed to Tommie that she 
was forever running into Andrews, with 
Gertrude or without her, at the theater 
or on the way home from roadhouse 
parties or riding along a bridle path in 
the Park. 

Outwardly 
indifference, 


him all the 
tone 


with 
Nita’s 


eve- 
tingled to 


calm beneath Andrews’ 
she discovered herself to 
be in reality a seething caldron. Pique, 
an interest feeding ravenously on the 
unusual] sensation of being snubbed, the 
instinct of the huntress toward the prey 


which longest eludes her bow, these 
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were the emotions which made the cal- 
dron bubble. To herself Tommie said 
that her lacerated pride shrieked aloud 
for vengeance. She wanted to “get” 
him. 

It’s a game that has made history. 
Kut a game two can play. 

She swung through the Park 
brisk afternoon, pondering’ the 


one 
situa- 
tion, and not coming to any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. She was feeling a bit 
lew, was the huntress; beginning to 
doubt her skill. Not that she meant 
to give up the chase, however. She 
tossed her head high, standing outlined 
on a little knoll with the ruddy sunset 
behind her. 

\ lake, crimsoning in the evening 
light, lay just below. It seemed covered 
with a fair layer of ice, across which lit- 
tle boys slid dangerously and shrieked in 
vlee at the long, water-spurting cracks. 
(heir voices rose to her through the 
sudden calm of the closing day. Danc- 
ing on thin ice. She and Dick Trayle. 
\Why not? Even the youngsters found 

irresistible. Andrews, -he’d 
never dream of skipping across thin ice 
merely for the fun of it. He'd call that 
foolhardy, not admitting what joy it 
was to play the fool. H’m! He’d be 
flattered to know how carefully she an- 
alyzed him. 

With an angry laugh she scrambled 
down the side of the knoll, sliding over 
the half-frozen slope much more roughly 
and rapidly than if she had waited to 
go with decorum by the path. Thus 
it happened that when the boy with the 
red cap dropped through a sudden hole 
in the ice, Tommie, carried forward by 
the impetus of her headlong flight down- 
hill, was halfway out 


now 


on the crackling 
pond before the boys’ playmates were 
well aware of what had happened. Light 
as a kitten she sped across the ice, vet 
it vielded at every step and snapped like 
pistol shots. The distance was not great, 
uor the depth. Tommie scooped the 
panic-stricken child from the icy whirl- 
10—Ains, 


} 
i 


1 
1¢ 
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pool in which he was churning, slapping 
him soundly when he clutched in terror 
at her throat, and waded ashore, drag- 
ging the roaring youth by both hands. 

Once on the bank, however, she 
dropped to her knees, folded the boy to 
her breast, and crooned apologies and 
reassurance, till his howls were silenced. 

“There, there, precious lamb!” she 
murmured, to her own surprise, and 
kissed his icy cheeks. “It’s all right 
now, it’s all right now.” The boy shiv- 
ered and the girl gathered him easily in 
her strong arms and trotted toward the 
Park police station, picking it as the 
nearest spot where warmth and dryness 
were available. 

“Here’s a 
by now 


cop, missis!” yelled her 
considerable escort. The 
policeman took the boy from her arms, 
promised her that the sniffling Pete 
would be restored dry and whole to his 
mother. 

‘We get lots of kids like this,” he 
told her, and asked her name. She told 
him Mary Smith, of Newark, and 
turned to hail a taxi. 

“Hop in, Miss Smith,” said Reed An- 
drews, flinging open the door of his 
car. “I was at the other side of the 
pond when it all happened. Got here 
as soon as possible. Newark, I think 
you said?” 

Conscious of dripping clothes and a 
general drowned-rat appearance, she 
nevertheless summoned a grin. 

“T-take me home, w-will you?” she 
asked. As the cold breeze came round 
a corner she began to shake. Without 
wasting words either of admiration or 
sympathy, Andrews wrapped a_ robe 
about the wet figure, tucked it in beside 
him, and started the car. Between shiv- 
ers Tommie studied his profile. He 
caught her at it once and gave her a 
sunny smile. 


“T apologize,” he said. 

“What f-f-for?” 

“More than vou know!” he answered, 
drawing up at her door. 
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He bundied her up the steps, past a 
horrified Watkins, and into the hall. 

“S-suppose you stay and exp-plain?” 
she suiggested, heedlessly dripping water 
upon the gray stair carpet. “I won't 
be a j-jiffy. Tea, Watkins, in the li- 
brary.” She darted out of sight, with- 
out giving Andrews a chance to demur. 

Not more than a jiffy had elapsed, 
for Tommie skipped round her boudoir 
like a blood cyclone—a toss of wet gar- 
ments here, a snatch at dry ones there 

hefore a transformed young person 
paused in the act of subduing with pow- 
cer the lingering pinkness of her smail 
nose. Her eves, blazing with excite- 
ment, danced from the mirror. She 
tried the effect of veiling them and sud- 
denly flashing them wide open. It was 
a good effect. She leaned among the 
crystal-and-enamel toilet clutter to ap- 
praise her bright mouth. She played 
the elusive dimple. No skill, eh? Well, 
she'd see 

Hastily she drew a brush through the 
flying aureole of her damp hair, 


into tighter ringlets than 


which 
ever. 
Now that he was in this gracious mood 

she 


Would 


sprang 
summoned a_ hollow’ cough. 
that be taking a mean advan- 
She did, indeed. 
Perhaps Mr. Reed Andrews, of Venice, 


‘talv, had 


tage 


She hoped so. 


glance of 


Avenue, followed by 


forgotten a 


con- 
tempt on the sun- 
indi ffer- 
direct 
of one idea at 


dry incidents of 
But hadn’t—a 
voung person; a person 
1 time. She had set out to “get” him, 
hadn’t she? Well, then. 

And when she had him caught; tamed, 
eating from her hand, she’d laugh and 
bid him fly back to the Grand Canal or 
(sertrude. One fine little lesson she 
going to teach Reed Andrews! 

Full of this high purpose, ran 
down to the library where Andrews, un- 
aware that he was listed for punishment, 
lounged before a snapping fire. And as 
she came into the somber room her beau- 
ty smote him, beyond her hopes. The 


patronizing 


ence Tommie 


was 


she 


Ainslee’s 


filmy, trailing freck she wore was tint- 
ed like the inner petals of a sweetheart 
rose, all ivory, melting into faintest vel- 
low with a warm, sunrise pink nestling 
in the folds. 

A dream of a frock—dreamed as a 
negligee by Tommie’s modiste, if the 
truth were known. But what would 
your It was by all odds the most be- 
coming thing she possessed and thé dis- 
tinction between a negligee and a tea 
gown is so slight these days that she 
trusted Andrews not to know the dif- 
ference. Moving languorously toward 
the tea wagon, she was aware that a long 
train and floating sleeves gave to her 
small figure a dignity unsurpassed in 
Venice itself. She took up the cups and 
tongs with seemly leisure, instead of 
ratting about amid the china in 
usual blithe fashion. If it 
ment he wanted, refinement 
have. 

In subdued tones she inquired about 
lemon and rum. Then, his needs sup- 
pied, she leaned back in the big 
and regarded her 
beneath white lids. 


“a0 


her 
was refine- 
he should 


chair 


guest dreamily from 


you apologize ?”’ her 

voice reminded him. “Why?” 
Andrews stared into the fire. 
“For one thing, I didn’t think 

do what 
“Why 


demanded 


vou did this aftetnoor 
Heaven's ke 
sitting uprig 

sinking listlessly back agait 

there 


not. for 


vasn’t much d: 
happened. But 
youngster disappear through the ic 
heart stopped.” 
gg replied Andrews 
didn’t suppose you had one.” 
Here was 


when I saw the 


That's 
frankness, if vou like 
“And not only fishing him out,” 
drews proceeded, “but cuddling him aft 
erward. And ordering vour car 

tc the police station to take him home 

I heard you telling Watkins even 
fore you got your wet clothes off 

sending the candy and all.” 


he- 


and 
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“Delightful town, Venice,” said Tom- 
mie lazily. “All the best people go in 
for eavesdropping.” 

Andrews grew scarlet. The thrust 
penetrated so much more deeply than 
she intended that she gaped in silence 
till the color faded and left him rather 
white. His eyes did not leave the fire. 

The pause became embarrassing. 

“T must go,” he said at last. “I ought 
not to have come in at all.” 

“Wait,” Tommie cooed. \What ailed 
the man? “So you thought I hadn't 
any feelings? What led you to that 
courteous conclusion ?” 

He gave her a level glance. 

“You did.” 

She lifted 
drop. 


her lids, then let them 


“T hate hard women,” she remarked. 
His silence had an implication she didn’t 
relish. “But you admit you’ve been un- 
fair to me?” 

“You have been unfair to yourself,” 
he answered quickly. 

Her eyes flashed wide upon him, but 
before she could reply he crossed to the 
chair beside her, seated himself, and 
put a hand over hers. 


“Gertrude is a dear friend of mine,” 
ie said, in a low tone, and added after 


“She is fond of her 


| 
a pause: 
band.” 

“So am I.”” Tommie observed. “Lik- 
able chap, isn’t he?” 

“Don’t be flippant.” Andrews spoke 
sharply, removing his hand. “That re- 
mark is unworthy of the young woman 
whom I met for the first time this aft- 
ernoon.” 


hus- 


“You presume a good deal on short 
acquaintance, don’t you?” she retorted. 

He merely looked at her and some- 
how she began to feel ashamed. She 
felt unusually small, too. It made her 
furious. 

“The American girl,’ he was saying, 
“seems to think she can dance through 
mud without getting her little white slip- 
pers soiled.” 
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“Mud?” 

“Aren’t you dancing pretty near the 
mire?” he asked soberly. ‘I wish I 
could tell you ” He stopped. “Unti! 
this afternoon I didn’t think it was 
worth while warning you, but o 

“You’re the only one, then, who has 
showed such repression.” This was a 
bit thick, she told herself. She hadn't 
invited him to tea in order to hear a 
sermon. 

“Won't you be serious?” he begged. 

“Heavens, yes,” she agreed, “but not 
bored.” 

He rose at once. Dick would have 
lingered for a pleasant squabble and a 
pleasanter reconciliation. Here was a 
man who didn’t wait for a second dis- 
missal. Yet he appeared less offended 
than earnest. And at the library door, 
whither she followed him, he did an 
unusual thing. Placing both hands on 
her shoulders, he bent down to look into 
her rebellious look beyond 
She found her- 
self staring up at him, the elusive dim- 
ple neglected. 

“That girl 1 met this afternoon,” he 
said, “you'd be 


eves; to 
them, it seemed to her. 


how much I 
want to have faith He added 
meaningly: “She was a good sport.” 
She began a cynical retort, but with 
a swift movement put 
hand over her lips. 
“Hush!” he frowned. 
mood for impertinence.” 


surprised 
in her.” 


\ndrews one 


“I’m in no 


For an instant they stood there, and 
before the dreadful seriousness of his 
face something willful fled from Tom- 
mie’s eyes. The next moment she heard 
the front door close behind him. 

The recollection brought a queer little 
smile to her face a few nights later. In 
the cream-colored car she was waiting 
outside a sleek club just off Park Ave- 
nue while Dick Trayle went inside to 
arrange the essentials of a party: filling 
a thermos with cocktails and cashing a 
check. In her own mind she had de- 


cided this would be the last twosome 
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party with Dick; the last party, in fact, 
without Gertrude along. She 
how Dick would take the information. 
Well, let him rave. After all, she liked 
Gertrude tremendously. And, 
she couldn't bear to be thought a poor 
sport. Not by—people who mattered. 
It wasn’t, she admitted, that she liked 
Dick less. And, being a direct young 
person, when the further thought ob- 
truded—though it her 
quick breath 
then. It was liked 
Andrews more. The instant she faced 
this thought a horde of other thoughts 
fell upon it and tried to into 
pieces. “Why? . Why?” they clamored. 
“Because Andrews was nasty when he 
wasn't indifferent?” suggested one. 
Tommie was too honest to deny this al- 
together. But the first thought, strug- 
gling for mastery and gaining it, was 
joined by an ally. It wasn’t chiefly be- 
cause Andrews was nasty, 
Andrews had been 
the circumstances because he was 


wondered 


moreover, 


catch a 
Very well, 


made 
she faced it. 


because she Reed 


claw it 


this allv sug 


gested : nastv under 

why, 

because he was real 
1 


“Heavens! she murmured, clutching 
her hat and pulling it with both hands 
low upon her curls, as she sometimes 
did when deep in contemplation. “Don’t 
tell me I’m falling in 
man!” 

“What’s that?” asked the 
self, and she glanced up 


love with the 


man him 
from beneath 
the hat to see him leaning over the side 
of the car. She looked a bit helpless, 
just for a second. If Fate were going 
to take charge of things in this fashion 
—but she might have known 
belonged to this club 
Andrews, however, seemed not to no- 


\ndrews 


tice her failure to answer his question. 


T le lo« iked 
house 


from the car to the club- 
Tommie turned bright pink. 

“Tt’s a farewell party,” she hastened 
to explain. 

His expression softened. 

“Good work!” The 
more than that. 


said 


eTay eves 
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“A wild 
warned him. 
perfect a 
d’Or.”’ 

“No!” 

"Yeast 

wd Pa 
can't go 
sort 

“Of course I do,” she laughed 

‘You can’t go there,” he said again, 
“least of 


though,” Tommie 
She couldn't concede too 
“At the Maison 


one, 


victory. 


he repeated anxiously, “you 


there. You don’t know what 


” 


all with Dick.” 
“What's the matter with Dick?” 

eves began to glint dangerously 

there’s heen so 


Het 


“T mean, much talk 
already 

“Then a littke more won’t matter.” 
Tommie smoothed her gray cloak as if 
the only care she had in the world were 
wiped away by that gesture. 

“But, look \ndrews_ be- 
gan. 


here 
(40 ‘way !” 
and | 
VOr ages ago. 
if I wanted to. 
This isn’t 


she commanded. “Dick 
planned a party at the Maison 
I couldn't back out now 
And | want to. 
and I’m not a child!” 
The man made no reply in words. He 
merely looked once more at the club- 
house, stepped 


don't 
Venice, 


into the car without 
troubling to open the door, put his hand 
on the and his 
and glided away 
“Well!” said Tommie, in a tiny voice. 
“T never heard of such 
While she groped for the 


stepped on 


wheel foot on the gas, 


such 
word he 
the gas more firmly. The 
car flew. 
Under his skillful driving they 
skimmed up the lamplit vista of Park 
Avenue, twice avoiding traffic halts by 
a narrow, though not a reckless, mar- 
gin; whisked round the upper level of 
Grand took some 
streets she didn’t recognize; and in no 
time were out on a smooth country 
road, climbing long hills dark with flank- 
ing trees, among whose branches danced 
the frosty stars. Tommie didn’t know 
where she was. But she knew herself 


Central Terminal; 
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to be moving at something better than 
forty miles an hour away from the 
Maison d’Or. 

The made her chuckle, 
deep down in the collar of the gray cape 
so that Andrews wouldn’t hear. Poor 
Dick! Dismissing his dilemma with the 
thought, she dissected her own sensa- 
tions and found them composed of sheer 
thrill. Here was a person whose au- 
dacity equald her own. Kidnapd by 
Andrews! There wasn't a girl 
in New York who would not have en- 
vied her experience. It was an experi- 
ence, however, that fell by right to her 
alone. ecause hadn’t that obtrusive 
little thought——— 


knowledge 


Reed 


Cool wind swept past her tingling 
cheek. Their headlights picked out a 
meek, white farmhouse, flashed on its 
blank windows, left it to slumber and 
the dark. Here a grove of pines sprang 
out at the bend of a road, stood black 
and soft an instant, and was gone. Stone 
walls ran past in a broken jumble. 

“T want to go home,” said Tommie. 

It was the lest thing in the world 
she wanted, of course. But in the in- 
stant of yielding to a temptation to 
snuggle against the rough, capable-look- 
ng sleeve of Andrews’ greatcoat she 
had remembered that her reputation 
was at stake; her reputation as the girl 
who always did what she pleased. It 
had pleased her, earlier in the evening 
at least, to start for the Maison d’Or. 
Ergo, to the Maison d'Or she would 
go. A quite fierce determination rose to 
show Andrews that he wasn’t so much 
when it came to domineering. 

“Take me home at once!” she said 
more loudly. 

\ndrews slowed down. 
“On one condition.” 

‘I’m not accustomed to making con- 
ditions,” she answered with the hau- 
teur of Egypt’s queen. 

“Then it’s time you learned how.” 

The car sprang forward again, and 
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there was silence between them as they 
sped through the darkness. 

At last Tommie could endure it no 
longer, 

“What condition ?”” she demanded sud- 
denly. 

“Your promise not to go to the Mai- 
son d'Or.” 

“T’ll go where I please!” she blazed 
at him. -“And just now I’m _ going 
home.”’ Whereupon, a railroad station 
appearing through a gap in the trees, she 
snatched the steering wheel and turned 
the car in that direction. 

Violently thrusting her back, An- 
drews regained possession of the wheel 
in time to graze a stone wall instead 
of meeting it head-on. His language 
was neither pretty nor complimentary. 
3ut Tommie had gained her purpose. 
The car stopped. She gathered herself 
for a sprine. 

Two arms, stronger and more inflex- 
ible than anything in her experience up 
to that moment, crushed her instantly 
against a rough greatcoat and squeezed 
her there so that the only struggle pos- 
sible was a feeble clawing. This she 
soon gave up as undignified. A button 
on the front of the coat pressed into her 
neck, but she had no breath to mention 
it. 

Somewhere overhead a voice growled: 

“You won't go to Maison d’Or to- 
night, at any rate. Not if I have to 
keep this up till daybreak.” 

When the iron grip relaxed a trifle 
so that she could get an edge of the 
coat out of her mouth and the button 
away from her neck, she said, in a 
voice hoarse with defeated fury: 

“I'll promise you one thing.” 

Andrews bent over to see her eyes, 
which resentment had turned to deep 
sapphire. 

“I promise you, on my honor,” she 
gasped, ‘that I’ll go to the Maison d’Or 
with Dick Trayle at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 

“Silly child!” He 


looked 


down in 
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amusement at the small gray bundle of 
indignation. “Once upon a time,” he 
began, “there was a stubborn young 
princess who persisted in putting her 
head into a dragon’s mouth. People 
were horrified. They said, ‘Some day 
the dragon will close that mouth when 
you least expect it, and where will your 
silly head be then?’ 

“But the princess, being dreadfully 
spoiled—oh, shockingly—kept right on 
not doing what she was told. Every 
time she put her head in the dragon’s 
mouth, she put it farther down his 
throat, because her heart grew bolder. 
And harder. Now and then she would 
do some nice little thing like yanking 
a boy out of a lake, just to prove that 
her heart hadn’t turned altogether to 
stone. On these occasions a blind man 

from Venice—would notice that she 
was really rather sweet, and the next 
time she put her head in the dragon’s 
mouth’”—Tommie yawned, but he af- 
fected not to hear—‘he’d wonder if 
something couldn’t be done about it, in- 
stead of standing around, as hereto- 
fore, hoping the ‘dragon would bite off 
head. twice, in fact, he 
had thought of stepping on the drag- 
en's tail while the lady had her head 
near the epiglottis, just to see what 
would happen. 


her Once or 


“Then one day, or rather one night, 
the thing happened that every one ex- 
The princess, intending it for 
put into the 
dragon’s mouth. But because it was for 
the last time she put her head way 
down. Her yellow hair tickled the 
dragon’s tonsils. His jaws were about 
to come together with a terrific snap.” 

Though pretending not to, Tommie 
was listening, and smiling. But it wasn’t 
altogether a pleasant smile. 

“But, of course, the beautiful prin- 
cess wasn’t hurt. Because in the nick 
of time’’—he made a dramatic pause— 
“who do you think came round the cor- 
ner?” 


pec ted. 


the last time, her head 


. e , 
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“A man with a long, lavender beard 
said Tommie. 

“And what did he do?” 

She wriggled. 

“Went to a lot of trouble rescuing 
her from a papier-maché dragon that 
she knew was papier-machée all the 
time.” 

“Brat!” said Andrews. 

She played the elusive dimple. 

Stars and the scent of pines and Tom- 
mie’s face of a mischievous angel against 
his breast. Andrews leaned to her. 
Tommie, still as a stone, veiled her ex- 
pectant -eves. 

A pur which had become a hum re- 
solved itself at that moment into the 
throb of a motor at the crossroads. 
Lightning swift, Tommie’s rage for 
vengeance broke and saw the way it 
could take. She screamed. 

Andrews, astounded, released her in- 
stantly and she jumped to the road 

“So that’s vour idea of sportsman- 
ship?” she heard him say just before a 
headlight blinded them and a fussy little 
motor came to a stop. 

“What’s up?” called the elderly farm- 
er who was driving. 

Tommie had a glimpse of Andrew’s 
face, ashen with humiliation and scorn 
of her. 
as flint 


His eves were hard and cold 


take me to the train,” said 
Tommie to the farmer, trying to carry it 
with a high hand. 
to New York.” 
“T’'ll look you, _oung woman, 
don’t you worry,” the man replied in a 
tone of mingled kindliness, 
and healthy disgust. 
safe with me as with him. 
here comes vour train. 
tlin’ at the turn?” 
And ten minutes later, as Tommie 
boarded the train, there rose the drone 
of the cream-colored car and down the 
long aisle of trees she saw it disappear 
like a cannon ball. Her knees began to 


“Please 
“T want to get back 
after 
curiosity, 
“Reckon you're as 


\nvwavys, 
Hear her a-whis- 
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tremble, as knees should not which had __ tant, lingered a moment, and fled. Those 
just borne a lady proudly to the goal of _ cold, hard eyes--they gave her good-by, 
hot revenge. for always, more clearly than a spoken 

“Well, I won,” she thought, and word. Tommie Lou had an awful sen- 
summoned the dimple. It came, reluc- sation. A new one. She was scared. 
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STRINGS 


HE radiant flush on roses of the dawn 
Reflects the glow of summers that are gone. 


The vagrant thistledown with fairy kiss 
First touched our cheeks in younger worlds than this, 


The echo of a horn among the hills 
With elfin music all the twilight fills. 


The tang of berry in the wildwood bowers 
Restores the gypsy sweet of childhood hours, 


The scent of heliotrope at dusk may bring 
Some old but unforgotten far-off thing. 


Ah, strings of sense, the harp you form was old 
Ere yet the dust was stirred to human mold, 
JEAN GRAHAM. 











After 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of “The Woman Hater’ 


WONDERED if you would come,” 
she said, and looked away from 
him. 

“Of course | would come. But I 
did net know how you felt toward me. 
[ had to tell what I saw him do, or take 
the blame myself.” 

She did not answer. 

“Only we two had access to the 
books: either he made the false en- 
tries, or | made them.” 

“Yes, [ know.” 

“Would not any man have cleared 
himself, when he knew the other was 
guilty?” 

“T suppose he would.” 


He reached across the table for her 
hand where it clutched the edge. 
“He had robbed me of you, too.” 
Again she did not reply. She cov- 
ered her eyes with one hand, let the 
other lie under his tight fingers. 


S 
“You don’t forgive me? That he has 
run away is proof of his guilt without 
my word, isn’t it?” 
“T suppose it is. 


” 


“You have not heard from him?” 


She shook her hedd. 


“IT have tried to discourage their 
search for him,” he went on. “TIT don’t 





want him caught and brought back. I 
want him to stay away and leave you 
here for me.” 

Her hand stiffened under his and 


crept away, along the table edge. 
“Are you wanting him?” he asked 
jealously 
“No.” 





“T told you what he had done, so 
that you could give him a chance to 


get away. He took the-chance, as a 
guilty man would.” 

“Oh, but be fair with him! If vou 
had accused him—you, with your high 
position in the bank, he, the new clerk 

they would have believed in you, not 


in hin They would not have listened 
to what he said. He could have 
proved nothing. Be fair to him!” 


“But | saw him at the bank after 
hours { told the directors that the 
deficit was there before they knew of 
it. Dearest, I had to. They must have 
known soon and the guilt lay between 
him and me.” 

“Yes, ves. I know. 1 understand.” 
“Then why are you acting so queer- 
ly: 

‘I—am sorry for him.” 


“Was he good to you! 
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“Not very.” 

He rose then, tall, good-looking, went 
around to her side of the table, drew 
her to her feet. 

“Then, dearest, .why stay here in this 
rotten hole? He is a thief. He has 


gone. I want to marry you as soon as 
you are free from him. Don’t you 
care for me at all?” 


She quivered in his clasp. 

“Oh, yes. Of course. But I must 
have time to become used to it.” 

He held her off and looked at her. 
lis eyes blazed and she dropped hers 
before the flame. 

“| am going to kiss you for the first 
time.” he said. “And then you are 
nine ene 

“Wait! Wait!” 

lie released her impatiently. 

“Jove, what a hole this place is! It’s 
suffocatingly hot.” 

The sun beat across the, narrow 
ourtyard and through the narrow open- 
the room’s one window. The 
canty curtains hung motionless in the 
still heat. From below came the whang 

f a street organ grinding out the “Mar- 
eillaise,” in tinny notes, half skipped; 

the loud beat of a gang in a factory 
ross the courtyard, one—two—three 
again, over and over; from a ball 

came in the street the sound of high 

hoy voices. 

what a 


gv ot 


“Tove, hot hole!” he said 
again. 

She went to the window and drew 
curtains farther back. She set 
lightly ajar the door into a back room. 
“There may be a breath of air that 
vay.” she murmured. 

Hle watched her and caught her to 
m when she came back. 

“You are my idea of perfection,” he 
sail huskily. “There is so little of you 
ind yet you hold the loveliness of all 
the women in the world. I am crazy 
about you! Agnes—kiss me.” 

She raised ner face. He caught her 
and held it with his until red 


mouth 
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ran to her forehead and she wrenched 
herself away. 

“It doesn’t seem right,” she faltered. 

“Why not? Do you want me to go? 
I will, if you say so. But I love you.” 

“You told me that, once before.” 
She was smiling, fencing him away 
provocatingly with a hand on his breast. 
“You told me so in the corridor of the 
bank while I waited for him. You said, 
‘I love you,’ while people passed close 
to us. You didn’t seem to mind them. 
Do you remember ?” 

“Could | forget?” 

“T could not forget, either. 
always remember that day. 


We must 
It stands 


out from all others, doesn’t it? Let us 
call it ‘our day.’ Shall we?” She had 
put both hands on his arms. She ran 


them up to his shoulders, touched his 
neck with her fingers. ‘Shall it be ‘our 


day ?’” 

“Yes,” he answered, his lips again 
seeking hers. ‘“What’s that?” He 
turned sharply toward the door. There 


had been a sound; a light tick of metal 
against metal. ‘What's that?” 

“T didn’t hear anything.’ She nar- 
rowed her eyes, touched him with her 
slight body. 

He drew her close again. 

“You never gave me a hint that you 
cared, until now,” he whispered. 

“Dear,” she said, ‘was it before or 
after ‘our day’ that you saw him chang- 
ing entries in his books?” 

“Oh, let’s forget about him!” 

‘But it bothers me. I don’t like to be 
bothered. When was it?” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

“Don’t you know when it was?’ 

“Of course I know.” 

She put her face to his. Laid her lips 
on his cheek and held them there. 

“Was it before or after ‘our day?’ 

“What difference does it make?” 

“T just want to know. Then I will 
be satisfied. I promise. Before or 
after ‘our day,’ dear?” 

“Oh—after.” 


- 
’ 


” 





os 
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She dropped her arms into the back room which she had set 
“Did you say ‘after!’ Say it louder. ajar. Three men were standing there. 
It was ‘after’ you said, wasn’t it?” She ran to one of them and flung 
“Yes. What matter?” herself against him—into his arms 
She thrust him aside and stepped “Love, dear love! Hold me tight, 
back. so I can feel clean again! I made him 
“After that day those books were tell! You all heard him! You know 
taken from him. He was given others. now who is guilty! Love, hold me 
It was kept from you, because you, tighter!” 
too, were suspected. ‘After! After The man in the front room was star- 
that day he never saw those books ing incredulously. Then he swore, 
again !” sprang to the outer door, and wrenched 
Her eyes were shining, her face flush- the knob. 
ing; life and light and joy of youth had It had been locked from the out- 


taken her. She threw wide the door — side 


= 


INU men, as well as the women, wear large earrings which add to their pic- 
turesqueness, but the women nearly all display a dishguring mustache which 
is tattooed across the face from ear to ear 


CEEN ALEXANDRA has a pair of Viennese opera glasses which are val- 
ued at twenty-five thousand dollars. They are made of platinum and are 

set with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires 

= 

OR a week, in the interests of the Maternity Center Association, society women 
of New Yo:x, became shopgirls in one of the large department stores of 
the metropolis, a percentage of their sales going to the aid of the less fortunate 
children of the city. Shoppers entering the tey department or the floor devoted 


t 


to infant's wear during the week found members of the smart set to guide them 


and to serve them—and, incidentally, paid handsomely for the privilege! 
se 
ARE and beautiful stones have always had great value, but in the case of 
primitive people the intrinsic value was less than the supernatural powers 
attributed to them. They were favored as charms, but among the early Greeks 


rock crystal was the only stone which could compel the gods to answer prayer 
In the ancient days this stone was used to produce “sacred fire” and the gods 
themselves could not withstand its power. 

In more modern times the opal has been viewed with superstitious imagin 
ings. The Empress Eugénie of France, for example, had a deep-rooted fear 
of opals, while Queen Victoria deemed them both beantiful and lucky. 

















In Broadway 
Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


Storm and Stress 


F, some 


day, your little one should 
come to you, finger in mouth, and, 
hanging his shy head, should win- 
somely lisp, ““Muvver, I’se doin’ to be 
a play weviewer when I drows up,” ex- 
cuse yourself politely to the child, 
out, to the pantry shelf, and get a good, 


serviceable hammer. One prettily 


placed crack just back of the ear will 
fix him up nicely, and will save him 
practically all the trouble in the world 


later on in life. 

There are those who come bounding 
archly up to whom necessity has 
reviewing of plays for a 


one 
driven to the 
living, 
“Well, you certainly have it soft! Any 
time you don’t want that job, you just 
call me up. Just think, seeing all the 
shows for nothing! Why, that’s not 


and cry in boisterous accents 


like work.” 

They are It’s not like work. 
One cannot set down in black and white 
what it is like, and still keep one’s stand- 
ing as mother’s sweet little lady. 

Just look what happened to the poor 
reviewers during the 
some Yuletide. No 
plays were 


right. 


otherwise 
fewer than 


glad- 
eight 


night 


unveiled on Christmas 
on Christmas night, when every self- 
ought to be in his 
trying to check the fires caused 
by the candles on the tree and strolling 
leisurely 


respecting citizen 
home, 


out to the ice box to have a 





-While 
warm and happy, at their 
cheery firesides, the play reviewer must 


few words with the cold turkey. 
others sit, 


vrap his shabby garments about him 
and rush out into the bitter night, to 


see as many as possible of the new plays. 
And to rub the thing in deeper 
a goodly percentage of those eight 
Christmas plays turned out to be regu- 
lar little rascals. 

Even conceding that 


even 


bygones might 


pretty nearly as well be bygones, and 
passing the Christmas massacre over, 
there is still something else. The en- 


tire city has practically let itself go over 
this man Shakespeare. He is the man- 
agers’ white-headed boy this season. As 
this drags itself to 
‘The Merchant of 
meo and 
4 1 
minedly 


“Hamlet,” 
and 


press, 
Venice,” 
Juliet” are playing to deter- 
delighted throngs; there is an- 
production of “Romeoeand Ju- 
liet” in that mysterious place called the 
and there are promises of vari- 
ous Henrys and a few Richards to fol- 
low. And all this right in the face of 
the fact that, but one short month ago, 
we threw delicacy to the winds and came 
out flatly with the 
Shakespeare's plays on the _ stage. 
Scarcely were the words out of our 
typewriter when Shakespeare was offi- 
cially elected to the position of Teach- 
Pet for the season. 


“Ro- 


other 


offing, 


way we felt about 
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But it was only to be expe cted. Here, 
a year or so ago, we gave out to a wait- 
ing world our personal feelings in the 


matter of plays translated from the 
Spanish. And, as you may ask for the 
sake of the rhetorical effect, what hap- 
pened? Spanish plays promptly broke 
out all over the place. Even in vaude- 
ville houses, where we might have 
thought ourself safe, gentlemen in tight, 
shining trousers and ladies clad in those 
things you throw over the piano came 
out and shook a mean castanet at us. 
There's gratitude for you!) And mother 
does try so hard! 


But in all the gloom these musings 
beget—this Shakespeare business is 


even affecting my language—there is 
1 
to | 


one ray of sunshine to be earnestly 
grateful for. one strip of silver lining, 
if I may coin a phrase, to the cloud. 
True, it may be only community plated 
vear, but it gleams rather fetchingly. 
All you have to do is to think there 
is always somebody worse off than you, 
and things look up immediately. Every 
night before I go to bed, I get down, 
somewhat creakingly, on my knees, and 
give heartfelt thanks that it is not my 
lot to play a minor part in a Shakespear- 
“an dramia, 

With a creditable, though heart-rend- 
ing, effort to give the impression that 


the rollin 


1m 


og Ines as il 


lat moment leaped into 


they are utte 
they had just t 


their heads, the leading actors have a 


JQ 


1 


little way of singling out some unfor- 
tunate person on the stage and speak- 
ing right to him, usually throwing a 
careless arm about his shoulders, to cre- 
ate the effect that they are having a 
nice, homy, heart-to-heart gossip. ‘The 

1 


unhappy listener must hang raptly on 


the words, must throw a look of bright 


interest into his jaded eve must tear 
himself reluctantly away, at length, and 
exit with a burst of light-hearted laugh 
ter. Six nights a week. and two mat- 


inée performances must they do this. 
After all, maybe I should have thought 


twice before I started crabbing about 
my own lot in life. 

There are innumerable laughing exits 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” the long- 
awaited Belasco production with David 
Warfield as its Shylock. It is, I sup- 
pose, traditional, or else it may be traced 
back to the fact that Shakespeare didn’t 
do the right thing by his characters in 
providing something to get them effec- 
tively off the stage, and so they must 
cover it up with nervous laughter. Any- 
way, laugh they do, as they trip off into 
the wings, and to such an extent that 
you long to rise in your seat and im- 
plore them to let you in on the joke 
Maybe they've got a lot of those old 
Venetian stories that would be pretty 
interesting to hear. A good laugh never 
hurt anybody, any time, and during a 
performance of “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice” anything to laugh about would 
seem to come straight from heaven. 

There are those, of course, who laugh 
delightedly at Launcelot Gobbo, and 
call “Delicious!” and “Oh, priceless!” 
across the theater to one another. But 
they are the same peop'e who murmur 
the “quality of mercy” speech through, 
along with Portia, so they don’t count, 
anyway. 

The production is, of course, pune- 
tilious in regard to detail, and beauti- 
ful to look at, though after the great, 
thrilling simplicity of Robert Edmond 
Jones’ setting for “Hamlet,” the scenes 
of the Belasco-produced “Merchant of 
Venice” shape up rather like so many 
Victorian drawing-rooms. Mr. War- 
field is, they all say, a fine Shylock. 
I am not, unfortunately, qualified to 
compare him with S/rylocks that have 
gone before—well, mavbe it isn’t so un- 


fortunate at that. There’s no use in 
wanting to crowd your lick. All I can 


say, in humble tribute to his perform- 
| 


ance, is that when he is off the stage 


things seem pretty awiul. 
“Romeo and Juliet” turned out to be 


well, perhaps not really a disappoint- 
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ment, for when we heard that Ethel 
Barrymore was to do Juliet—you al- 
ways “do” a Shakespearean character— 
there were those of us who were in 
rather an upset state of nerves about 
it. In any event, though, the Hopkins 
production was not a delightful surprise. 
Miss Barrymore is, of course, brilliantly 
beautiful, but it is a stately and a dig- 
nified beauty that could scarcely have 
belonged to the little Capulet girl. 
When you think of that devastating 
line, that line which must be the night- 
mare of all those who yearn to “do” 
Juliet, “She's not fourteen,” you mur- 
mur in sorrowing response, “Oh, she’s 
not, she’s not.”’ 

They are a pair of picturesque lovers, 
this Juliet and her Romeo—who is 
played by McKay Morris—but sad and 
stately ones. You feel, though you do 
your best to crush it, that they are, 
after all, rather sensible people. The 
light and the romance of the piece seem 
to center in the dashing Mercutio, bril- 
liantly played by Basil Sydney. 

If they don’t actually do the works 
of Shakespeare on the stage these days, 
they do the next thing to it and pre- 
sent a play about Shakespeare. Clem- 
ence Dane’s “Will Shakespeare” is a 
rapidly moving and almost entirely ab- 
sorbing drama of the days when the 
late William was getting on his feet as 
a playwright. 

He is scarcely a ball of fire, this 
Shakespeare that Miss Dane shows us. 
He is a gloomy, vacillating, rather tire- 
some young man, given to neglecting 
the things he should have done, and 
then fussing about them afterward, con- 
stantly talking about himself and his 
worries; a promising young genius, 
doub .ess, but hardly one of whom you 
could say that he was lots of fun on 
a party. But then, maybe the young 
Shakespeare was like that. I should 
rate well among the last to be surprised 
if he were. 

Now and then Miss Dane fixes up a 
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few interesting little coincidences, just 
by way of showing what a small world 
it is—as when, for example, she has 
Christopher Marlowe fall on his dag- 
ger and kill himself while engaged in 
a fight to the death with Shakespeare. 
But it undoubtedly makes for a stirring 
scene, so why get upset about it? 

“Will Shakespeare” is distinguished 
by the magnificent performance of 
Haidee Wright in the role of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by the acting of Kath- 
erine Cornell as Mary Fitton, and of 
Winifred Lenihan as Anne Hathaway. 
It is, unquestionably, Ladies’ Night at 
the National Theater. Otto Kruger, 
who plays the title role, is far more at 
home in the business suit of light com- 
edy than in the tights and velvet romp- 
ers of the romantic drama. 

“Will Shakespeare” is written in 
blank verse. It is no small tribute to 
the talents, as well as to the kind hearts, 
of its actors that you are seldom able 
to detect that fact while it is being 
played. 

Well, and now let's see. 

Of the merry band of holiday revel- 
ers, by far the most winning seems to 
me to be “Why Not?” the Jesse Lynch 
Williams comedy, done by the Equity 
Players. Mr. Williams, some seasons 
ago, wrote a wholly delightful comedy 
of marriage, entitled, fairly enough, 
“Why Marry?” He has followed it up 
by a no less delightful comedy of di- 
vorce. 

You don’t realize, at the first of the 
play, that it is going to be so good. 
The curtain rises on a maid and butler, 
and there is a somewhat long exposi- 
tional dialogue of the school of “As 
you know, my dear, you have been mar- 
ried to me for some fifteen years, and, 
as there is little need for me to tell you, 
I am an impractical poet. who has never 
been able to support the family, so what 
need for me to call to your attention 
the fact that we have taken these posi- 
tions as butler and parlor maid in this 
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country house so that we may earn our 
livings and take our little daughter, who, 
as I am sure you are aware, is nick- 
named Mollie, out of the hot city?” 

But once that is safely out of the 
way, you are all set for one of the pleas- 
antest evenings you ever had in your 
life. I don’t say the actual plot is so 
probable as to be startling, but things 
move so easily and speedily, the lines 
are so brilliant—and, even at their fun- 
niest and most sparkling, there is al- 
ways a good, solid wedge of truth in 
them—and the piece is so admirably 
acted that a little plausibility, between 
friends, doesn’t matter in the least. To 
Mr. Williams is hereby tendered thanks, 
with tear-filled eyes, for the Merry 
Christmas he made possible for this 
member of his audience. 

The almost incredibly good cast of 
“Why Not?” includes Jane Grey, Mar- 
garet Mower, Tom Powers, and War- 
burton Gamble. And—I doubt if vou 
can believe this, but, honestly, it’s so 
though the scene is laid in a country 
house. and the characters are supposed 
female mem- 
bers of the company wear dresses that 


to he pleasantly rich, the 


a ladv might wear in real life; not, as 
is usually the quaint custom in so-called 
smart comedies, that make 
them look show girls in a 
" Modern 


costume: 
like Follies 
Famous Wantons of 
number 

The loud, splash 
among the recent exhibits is “Johannes 


Kreisler,”’ 


Times” 


one resounding 


which for a year or so has 


been keeping the Berlin theatergoers’ 
minds off their indemnities. It proves 
to be an entertainment just about as 
tricky as they come, with a grand total 
of forty-one them. So 
scene can be 
worked into one nice, long winter eve- 
ning, all sorts of fancy devices have 
been worked up: revolving stages, and 
elevated stages, and all kinds of things. 
Undoubtedly things have eased into 
running order by now, but on the night 


scenes—count 


that all these changes of 


Ainslee’s 


these eyes witnessed the proceedings, 
there was considerable tire trouble. A 
brilliant would 
somewhere up in 


scene suddenly appear, 
the upper right-hand 
cofner of the stage, but the glamour was 
somewhat dissipated by those who were 
arranging the next spectacle, down in 
the left-hand part of the stage, 
caliing hoarsely to one another, “Hey, 


lower 


Bill, turn her more around this way.” 
The story of “Johannes Kreisler” was 
obviously selected because it lent itself 
to presentation in an unlimited number 
of scenes, and it is just about as good 
as those stories that must: be fitted to 
For all. that. 
there are some interesting moments and 
many beautiful 


the scenery always are. 
ones. Jacob Ben-Ami 
plays the leading role, and though the 
really stellar part belongs to the trick 
scenery, he does all that he can do in 
the midst of it. So much does he get 
out of the part, in fact, that you are 
slightly embarrassed by the vehemence 
of his acting, 


] 
all 


Miss Lotus Robb brings 
the verve and force of a damp plume 
to the principal woman's role 
“Fashions for Men,” by Molnar 
coming right afte1 


and 
too! 


seems to me one of the most irritating 


“Liliom,” 


plays that ever unfolded before me. It 
is all mild 


1 


about one of those sweet. 
men, who go about feeding pigeons a 
to the 


] legs 1e 


handing their wives ove 


mt, 3. FP 


nobly 


he t na las 
st ends pias 


1 


y 
the leading role, and it is just his dis! 


can be s¢ 


Nobody on out 


mild 


stage 
, 


deningly and forbearing 


Heggie;: he does it so well that | 
yearn to see a piece of heavy 
fall on him 
Perhaps the 
Men” 
fering and humility win in the 


Mr 


affections of the 


“Fashions 


so infuriating is that lo 


reason 
; 
the pigeon-feeding Heggie is 
awarded the lovely 
Miss Helen Gahagan at the final cur- 
tain which he 
too humble and self-denying to 
And this from the man 


affections has heen 
accept 


4 ‘ 
before who 
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wrote the heaven scene in “Liliom!” 
To the very end of “Fashions for Men” 
I expected the gentle leading character 
to get his, and, oh, the bitterness that 
was mine when he never did. 

Then there are a batch of little things 
that you can just lump together under 
the head of “Blah,” and let go at that. 
They include “Gringo,” one of those 
“Bad Man” things full of Mexican- 
tinted grease paint, and hideously un- 
necessary revolver shots; and “The Red 
Poppy,” a dandy little novelty, all about 
the Paris underworld; and “The 
Masked Woman,” with Miss Helen Mc- 
Kellar trapped in Mr. Lowell Sher- 
man’s bachelor quarters; and “Secrets,” 
of the school in which the heroine is 
made up to look about one hundred and 
forty-three in the prologue, and then 
the succeeding acts go back to show 
the times when you and | were young, 
Maggie. More darn fun, all of them! 

I hate to be the bearer of bad news, 
but you may as well hear the truth now 
about Booth Tarkington’s “Rose Briar.” 
! would give you no argument were 
vou to insist that Mr. Tarkington is one 
f the two greatest men in history, and 
that makes it cruelly hard to see him 
l You cannot 


lo something like this. 
even pass it off by saying that, though 
of course it isn’t Tarkington’s best, it 
would have been perfectly splendid for 
any one else to write. It wouldn’t have 
heen. Even if some mere mortal had 
written it, it would have been just luke- 
warm comedy. It would have been just 
what it is now, simply an appropriate 
vehicle for the terrific cuteness of Miss 
Billie Burke. 
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And now, by way of ending up with 
something pleasant, to take away the 
taste of second-day, warmed tapioca 
pudding that “Rose Briar” leaves in the 
mouth, we might turn to a musical com- 
edy or sor And you couldn’t turn to 
anything much nicer than “The Cling- 
ing Vine,” in which Peggy Wood is 
starring. Here is something that comes 
dangerously close to the thing you have 
always dreamed of in musical shows: 
real comedy, with Miss Wood reveal- 
ing herself as a highly gifted comedian ; 
delightful, if none too stimulating, mu- 
sic; and a cast of people that you feel 
you'd like to ask up to the heuse. As 
the reviewers say, when they are en- 
deavoring to compose a sentence that 
will show up prettily when pasted on 
the ash cans, let us hope that “The 
Clinging Vine” will cling to us for 
months to come. 

Of the other recently exhibited musi- 
cal offering, there are just three words 
to say: namely, “not so bad.” “Glory” 
is one of those simple little country 
comedies, set to music by the enriched 
authors of “Irene.” Following up a de- 
lightfully simple line of reasoning, they 
have figured it out that if a tune was 
good in “Irene,” it would be also good 
in “Glory.” Nowhere is their method 
so apparent as in the song about “The 
Little White House with Green Blinds,” 
which, as you can see for yourself, fits 
in beautifully to the tune of “My Sweet 
Little Alice Blue Gown.” But “Irene” 
had charming music, and it is like meet- 
ing a dear old friend to hear it all over 
again, so undoubtedly the boys had the 
right idea. 
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|‘ was Polonius, was it not, in Shake- 
speare’s immortal “Hamlet,” who coun- 
seled his son, Laertes, with the words “costly 
thy habit as thy purse can bear?” And, 
like much that the Stratford playwright 
wrote, the advice comes down to us in the 
present day, more trenchant, more truly ap 
plicable than ever. To-day, more than at 
any time before in the history of civilization, 
perhaps, the lure for costly raiment is rife 
But the present-day disciple heeds not, on 
the other hand, the rest of the admonition, 
namely, “but not expressed in fancy.” To 
be sure, the popular psychology is now, as 
it was in Shakespeare's day, that “the ap- 
parel oft proclaims the man.” But alas, how 
too vociferously it does it in this day and age 
The subtle draping of a gown or the more 
discernible cut of a dinner coat has become 
a social shibboleth And youth as well as 
more seasoned age barters its goods for 
the trappings of wealth wherewith it may 
seck to assail the outer ramparts of society. 
And so the legend grows that, lacking what- 
soever else, he who has money and fine rai- 


it may “get in” anywhere. 


met 


E ARLY set adrift in Paris, after the de- 


bacle of a musical career whi had 
promised great things and had, in face 
of material lack, quickly come to naught, 


Danae determined for herself a career 
slightly different, based on a stern asceticism 
and dedicated to the proposition that, since 
life had buffeted her and defeated her in 
her sincerest yearnings, she would hence- 
forth wrest from it all that she could in the 
way of worldly goods, wherewith to enhance 
her beauty, not for a moment permitting her 
self to be carried away emotionally by any 
situation that might develop. And so, while 
dancing in Paris, she chanced to meet Doug- 


las Vallée, American millionaire, and very 
soon afterward his brother, Vandegrift, 
whose wealth was even greater. The one 
symbolized to her gorgeous showering of 
gifts aiter she had drifted into a kind of 
engagement with him. And then suddenly 
he realized that the other symbolized love. 





Which had greater intrinsic value? You will, 
we predict, be absorbed, as we were, by 


Izola Forrester’s latest novelette. Seldom 


has an author so feelingly translated the in 
stincts, the inhibitions of the young woman 
set down in a sophisticated city and there 
left to make her own way. Danae’s naive 


determination to let material trappings alone 
count for the worth while in life and her 
sudden realization that life holds things b« 
sides makes a tale too gripping to spoil by 
forecast. Watch for Izola Forrester’s nov 
elette in the April AINSLEE’s. 
HE spectacle of a dowager ardently de 
voted to the launching on society of 
girls of indifferent background and doubt 
ful charm is ever an arresting, and some 
times an amusing, one. Mrs. Van der Brink 
horrified the residents of her smart summer 
colony by openly sponsoring Anne Gaultier, 
of rather debatable blandishments. And even 
she was swept by surprise at the transforma 
tion scene which very quickly ensued. Bea 
trice Ravenel’s newest story, “A Transforma 
tion Scene,” which will appear in the April 
number, is a sprightly story in which the 
cunning of one charming woman is pitted 
against the resource of another. We re 
commend it heartily. 


- the April issue Winston Bouvé starts an 

engaging series of stories, which she has 
called “The Plunderers.” With an angle on 
society which is prevalent and seldom con 
fessed by those who embyace it, this clever 
young writer has woven a chain of events 
which will intrigue you from the outset. The 
first story is “The Golden Fleece” and ap 
pears in the next, the April number. After 
you have read it you will, anticipate impa 
tiently the others of the group. 


wee | * 

N EXT month will bringgto you, also, an 
infinitely appealing sto® by Frances O. 

J. Gaither called “The Bird Cage,” Augusta 

Coxe Sanderson’s stirring tale the title of 


which, reminiscent of a Biblical passage, is 
“Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks,” and an un 
usual story by a new writer Nancy Cabell, 
called “The Broken Lute.” These and other 
stories, as well as Dorothy Parker's ever 
refreshing “In Broadway Playhouses,” will 
greet you when next AINSLEE’s makes it 
appearance on the stands 
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26,165 Miles Without a Stop 


Write for Booklet (26,165 
Miles Without a Stop) 
An absorbing story. 


Perhaps no motor car ever before was given such 
a reliability test as this; and perhaps none ever 
acquitted itself so creditably. 








The Reliability Record A stock Hupmobile, with 6000 miles already be- 
Days without Engine Stop........58 hind it, was driven continuously by three shifts of 
Total Non-Stop Mileage....26,165 drivers, night and day, for 58 days. 


Average Miles Per Day 449 
Gas.—ave. miles per gal.......21.5 In that time it traveled 26,615 miles over the roads 
Oil—ave. miles per gal.........304.5 4 : * 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming adjacent to Salt Lake 
Replacements City —farther by a great deal than the average car 
At 22,106 mi.—Brake lining travels in two whole years. 
At 24,955 mi.—Head lamptie rod 
“ og nae —— The qualities revealed by the car in this test—its 
At 20,10) mi.— n Be e . ° 
? economy recards—the way it stood up in continuous 
The first engine stop was nec- : As t ot ei th ad 
essitated by the breaking of the omer! wats —_ ae ae = — oe 8 aoe 
fan belt. The run was then con- is asked to give—these things are not remarkable. 


tinued two days, the total mile- 
—s the end of 60 days being They are the daily portion of every Hupmobile 
9 Oo H ; © ore 

d %, on which the daily aver owner. He counts upon them confidently. They 
age is « omputed. 


are his interpretation of reliability. 
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Auto Touring Maps 10c Ea 
To Readers of this Magazine 


For a limited time we are able to make 
to our readers the remarkable offer of 
official Rand McNally Auto Trails 
maps for 10 cents each. These maps 
are exactly the same as those included 
in the Rand McNally 35 cent auto- 
mobile guides. You save 25 cents. 


You can’t go wrong when you have 
them. They tell the meaning of the 
painted poles that are sentinels over 
your route.-They show hotels, garages, 
service stations—everything the mo- 
torist wants to know. We are offering 
these maps at cost, purely as a service 
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Use This Coupon > ~ 
And Save 25 Cents 


The maps correspond to the districts 
numbered here. They are large (2634 x 
34 inches) beautifully printed in red 
and blue on high grade, smooth-finish 
paper. Enclosed in heavy tinted folders 
that slip easily into the pocket. Put down 
the numbers of the maps you want. 


Districts 13 and 17 are published in one 
folder. Also districts 15 and 16. 


Please mention this magazine 


Automobile Dept., Street & Smith Corporation, 
79 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Rand McNally Auto Trails maps, sections 


number 





by mail prepaid. 


Fill in numbers desired 


I enclose $ in stamps or coins. 
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From the most critical group in America 
to people the country over 


HAT box of candy you give—how can 
$1.00 a pound for you always be sure it is right? Here, at 


omance Serections. last, is your opportunity to make a gift that 4 s/ectron from fifteen 
ant suppl ‘ ee +o. other Romance packages. 
“PP'Y has become the choice of the most critical 


we'll end 2rOup in America. wored creams—in the 


tpaid Some years ago a new candy was put on the _ most delicious coatings 
market. A few boxes were sold. ‘Then calls 
began to come in. They came in increasing 
numbers. People were telling their friends, 
were giving the new candy as gifts. 

Today Romance Chocolates can be offered 
to a wider public. Your confectioner or your 
druggist has them. New flavors from exclu- 
sive recipes! Creamy chocolate coatings over 
meaty nuts and luscious fruit and cream 
centers! 80c to $1.50 a pound. Cox Confec- 
tionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 








/ROMANCE(HOCOLATES in 
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COMING 


THE POPULAR for Mareh 20th 


A Complete Novel of Romance and Adventure 


The Island That Nobody Leaves 
ELEANOR GATES and FREDERICK MOORE 


The Man of Three Lives 
THOMAS McMORROW 


The “All-Time-Go” Man 
THEODORE SEIXAS SOLOMONS 


The Piece-work Gods Take Charge 
J. FRANK DAVIS 


RALPH DURAND 
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The Plundering of Mr. Potts 


Mr. Zandt’s Professions 


Another story about “‘The Great Macumber 
ROBERT H. ROHDE 


The final installment of 


The Call of the Blood 


“A Aw Of 





EDISON MARSHALL 


Beginning a great serial 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
The Garden of God 
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OTHER GOOD STORIES 
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No reader of THE POPULAR should miss this issue. 
Order from your news dealer NOW. 
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Are You the 
Lucky One 





Mellowy, mouth- 
watery “lickrish”! 


Come on—get wise 
to that 


ld 
Not if your gums "Coot yoo fia aor! 
bleed easily ico" 


Wise are they that heed bleed- 
ing gums. They are fighting 
Pyorrhea, the sinister disease 
that attacks four persons out of 
every five past forty, and thou- 
sands younger, too. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used 
consistently and used in time, 
will prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. Brush your teeth 
with it. It will keep them white 
and clean and your gums firm 
and healthy. Pleasant to the  ; 
taste. At all druggists, 35c > 
and 60c in tubes. 
Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company 
New York 
Forhan’s, Limited 
Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR THE GUMS 
¢More than a tooth paste 
—it checks Pyorrhea 


American 
Chicle Co. 
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Chelsea House 
MEANS 


Street & Smith 


Having been successful as publishers of fiction magazines and 
periodicals over a period of more than sixty years, we decided some 
time ago to enter the cloth book publishing field, and to publish 
good, strong, interesting fiction under the imprint of CHELSEA 
Hovse. 


Therefore, when you see a cloth-bound book at your dealer’s, 
bearing this imprint, you will know that it has been selected care- 
fully by folks who have been publishing fiction, and only fiction, 
during a long successful business career. 


Our fiction magazines cover the world. There is not a country 
into which they do not find their way. , Their sales are enormous, 
and there is only one reason for it—they are made with a thorough 
understanding of what the reader wants. We do not try to force 
our idea of what a good story is upon the reading public. We first 
ascertain what the mass of readers want, and then give it to them. 


If you have not made the acquaintance of Curetsea House 
books, select any one of them, and ask your bookseller to get it 
for you. We are sure that you will vote it a great story, and will 
lend your enthusiastic support to the cloth book publishing project 
of the Street & SmitH CorPORATION. 


List sent upon request. 


CHELSEA HOUSE 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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PATENTS 


OR seventy-six years the firm of 
Munn & Company has been in 
existence asa firm of Patent Attorneys. 


The experience gained is at your dis- 


I 1). Send your sketches or model, with 
escription of your device, to us and you 
will receive prompt, courteous attention 


All communications strictly confidential. 
Write for our handbook on 
PATENTS 


Sent without cost together with a state- 
ment about our methods, terms, etc. 


Keep in touch with the world of science 
and invention by reading 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
The MONTHLY MAGAZINE with a 


special appeal to every man of inventive 
genius 


MUNN & COMPANY 


Patent Attorneys 
610 Woolworth Building, New York City 
Scientific American Building, Room 6 
525 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
801-H, Tower Building Chicago, Ill. 
611-E, Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. 
601-B, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco,Cal. 
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Useful 24 Hours a day 


Your Davenport-Sofa 
Bed—20c a Day 


fa f tir 


I Sofa nd 1200 other equ 


' ffered it rt 1 PRE! 


1 to 4 Years to Pay 
[ ] Furnishings { | Symphonic Player Pianos 
[ ] Symphonic Pianos { | Symphonola Phonographs 
Check offer and mail ad Today ) 


Get t r ‘ ving | ry-to-Family pr 


| $ and Musical Instrum 
Get Our Low Prices 
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Litthttt Co tue. 
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“They’ve Made Me 


Assistant Treasurer’’ 


“Rogers expected the job Been with the house 
twenty years. But the Boss knew he hadn’t put away 
a dollar. Said anyone who couldn't manage his own 
income wasn't the man to handle Company funds. 
The cashier at the bank told the Boss that I deposited 
interest coupons on a tidy little bunch of Bonds every 
six months and so I got the job. Our treasurer is 
The President says 
that if-l make good I'll be the next treasurer.” 


getting old and will soon retire. 


The salaried employee who invests a portion of his 
income is destined to success. The one quality above 
all others that heads of business are seeking is 
financial responsibility. 


Trust is never reposed in a spendthrift. A big salary 
doesn't necessarily mean wealth—doesn't buy homes, educate 
children or provide for old age. Financial independence 
depends on that portion of your salary which is invested. 

A sound first mortgage is generally recognized as not only 
one of the safest but also one of the best paying investments. 

A great advance in finance is the Columbia System of divid- 
ing a conservative, absolutely safe first mortgage on finest 
New York Realty into a lot of little mortgages or what are 
called Columbia First Mortgage Bonds. These Bonds enjoy 
all of the safeguards and privileges of the original mortgage 
and earn the same generous interest—6)4%. 

Columbia First Mortgage Bonds are obtainable in denomi- 
nations of $1000, $500 and $100. A partial payment plan is 
provided. You can pay as little as $10 a month on a hundred 
dollar bond. Thousands of careful investors are making 
regular monthly payments on first mortgage bonds. 

Send for a free book, "The Modern Security,” of tremend 
interest to anyone who wants to get ahead financially. It tells 
the wonderful story of how compound interest doubles the 
original investment; proves from every standpoint the sound- 
nesg of Columbia First Mortgage Bonds; shows why New York 
City realty is the strongest security in the world. 


Write for Bookh—T-54 
COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage Company Building 


1 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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Unless you see the name 


Bayer 


ibroken 


Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100, 


Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 


“Bayer” 
on tablets you are not getting thi 
product 


H« ad iche 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’ onl E 


package 


the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


on package 
enuine 





prescribed by physicians over 
nty-two years and proved safe by millions for 


~ Compare with a DIAMOND) 


Yes, free—not a penny to send. Just take your cavice 
of these exquisite Tifnite gems and we willsend it on our 
liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. When you receive the ring, 
examine it closely. Note its dazzling brilliancy. Com- 
pare it with the finest diamonds. If you can tell the 
difference, send it back 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 


It takesanexpert todistinguish betweena Tifnite anda 
genuine diamond, Tifnites stand every diamond test—fire, acid 
= —- d file. All set in latest solid gold mountings. 

Latest solid No. 3, Solid gold, six 
gold mounting. Guar- prong tooth Belcher 
d uine Tifnite mounting. G 
oat acaratin genuine Ti 
e, $12.50; alm moat 
0 on arrival Pr 
Balane e $3 per month. $3 60 = arrival. 
Balance $3 per month. ance, $3 per month. 
Tifnite Gem prices reduced- same 
Order Now=Quick! now as before war. Casiest terms. 
Send strip of paper fitting exactly around sec onc joint of fin = 
for size and mention style wanted. Pay only $3. \ arrival. 
obligation—wear it 10 days. If you keep it, ay bal: ance at $3 per 
month until special price of $12.50 is paid. i | —— return 
it and get money Don’t wait. Send 


THE TIFMITE COMPANY 511 S. Plymouth Ct, Dept. 3320 Chicago, IM, 








contains proper directions 
landy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
\spirin 











Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
ay invention which gives 
ture sufferers immediate relief. 
ry as no ooacmiene springs « or 7, a 
utomatic Air Cushions bind an 
draw together the broken parts. No ™.¢.&. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance, is made toorder, the proper size and shape 
Airc ushion depending on the nature of each case, Beware 
of ernepe TS Bore foe rede-mars oe a and 
t Cc. rooks which appears on eve! 
Nene other enuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
4" plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 2126 State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Cuticura Talcum 


ome Fascinatingly Fragrant == 


Always Healthful 


‘tie homie Dept.D, Malden, = 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 














“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHO)? Itis invisible, weignt- 
comfortable nexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Moritey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what giasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users ali over the country. It 
tescrives causes of Gearveaty 

telle ho 9 and why the Mont 
PHO? affords relief Over 

one hun jred thousana solid 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, Phila 


Stop Using a Truss 


este ART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
pars f rom the truss, 
Being meee » applicators i 


ne 
Dosely to hold the the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or age | 
ettac cannot slip, 
pannot chafe orpress against 
~ pubic bone, Thousand 
ve succe “yo 4 see 
Gotu foetal bemselves at home withou 
fon hindrance from work—most  @yan¢ Pri, 
cases 


oeey to apply—tnexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Seis Beant ana and Grand Prix. eyesees, c | recovers /s 
so afterwards no further 
ding Trial of ae) 9 abaolutely ‘civ FREE 
Coupon and send 


633 Stusrt Bidg., St Louis, Ma. 


eeeeeeweneeereeee seeeeeeeeeerereceseeeeeeenese 











Beturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapad......+ssssesseot 
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‘DEAD From THE 7 


“He thought he was alive 
because he worked with his 
brain—but his body was fit 
for the undertaker.” 


Can you imagine such a fellow call- 
ing himself a man? And still there 
are thousands like him — narrow- 
chested, round-shouldered, weak- 
kneed specimens of humanity. They 
would rather take a box of pills than 
do five minutes’ exercise. 


What Kind of a Man 
Are You? 


Has life lost its thrills for you? Do 
you arise in the morning full of pep 
and ambition for the day’s tasks 
before you? Or do you just drag 
yourself through life in a lazy, in- 
different way? 


There Is Hope— 


If there is a spark of manhood left 
in you, | will give you a body to be 
proud of. I guarantee to put one 
full inch on your arms in the first 
30 days. And from then on, just 
watch 'em grow. I will build out 
your chest, broaden your shoulders 
and put real pep in your old back- 


bone. You will have the flash to 
your eye and the spring to your step 
ofareal athlete. Your whole body 
(inside and out) will function as it 
should, sending life-giving blood to 
your brain and every part of your 
system. I don’t just promise these 
Phila 








———e el _ i 





things. I guarantee them. Come on 
now and make me prove it. That's 
what I like. 





Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 











eee eee 


It contains forty-three full page photographs of myself and { 
some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some . EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to Dept. 5003, 305 Broadway, N.'Y. City | 
j help them Look them over now and you will marvel at their ‘ | 
Present physiques, This book will prove an impetus and a Dear Sir:—TI enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

teal inspiration to you. It will thrill you from cover to cover. you are to send me, without any obligation on my | 


Alll ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail py whatever. » Copy of your lasest book, " Musci- 


Z Jeve! ant." *lease write ylai 

: ing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all. ar Development (Please write or print plainly.) | 

but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not | 
| but it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. ] Name 

E | | 
ARLE E. LEDERMAN Mts ceesssseeeesssseeesnseennne | 
: 305 Broadway Dept. 5003 New York City | | 

| Oity...... oes 000 BORED oo cccccccccess | 

rr] Oe | 
— 
ro] 
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TAT) Deaf Can He: 
PRICES SMASHED. Says Scien 


New Invention Aids Thous: | H 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 4 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation 





i. F q 
nounces the perfection of a remarkable 4 : 
which has enabled thousands of deaf person 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this 
derful device say it is too much to expect you 
believe this so they are going to give youa 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
paid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They 

diate not send it C. O. D.—they require no depog 
P of a beautiful there is no obligation. 
Underwood .Rem- 

ington, or Oliver. The world’s best makes. Stand- They send it entirely at their own expense andj 

ard, full size machines with Universal Keyboard. The are making this extraordinary offer well 

Direct from rebuilder to you at tremendous saving. oi , 

t of this little instrument wi 
Every machine fully guaranteed full ten vears. user that the chancesal 

Completely rebuilt from top to bottom, new letters, ps 22 . , Thoon oa 

new platen, new key ring, newly enameled and x ‘ are very slight. ousands 

nickeled. Looks andworkslikea brand newmachine. already accepted this offer and report most gral 

Equipped with back spacer, stencil device, automat ing 1 here’s no longer any need that 

ic ribbon reverse, tabulator, two-color ribbon. All hould endurs e mental and vsical strain ‘ 

modern improvements. comes from a constant effor » he Now you 

—just write for our mtnerle th your friends with ; feeling e 
Send No Money;;:: FREE Catalog co egg los Pe 


showing all machines infull colors. Also brings full from which all deat pet . suffer, tift 


detailsofourdirect-to-youeasy paymentsellingplan. , Saye bae a - Po 
di ediately or to whicl ‘ ents ¢ lk ou an 

Big FREE Catalog ale Gheactaee. vhicl our attic ias, in ir xcluded _ 
Don’t lose a minute, Save over half if you write now. ist our name and address to The Dieta Fo 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE ‘reducts Corporation, 1381 Candler Building J Go 
177 No. State St. Dept.2-33 Chicago, lil. ‘ for descriptive literature and request blam re 
- tal 

rec 





Here’s a Prescription - 
[Pp Po 


or Cough :. 


Hi 
For quick relief try PISO’S—A most Foo! 
effective syrup different from all cin 


others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant —no opiates~- B 
noupset stomach. 35c and 60c 
sizes obtainable everywhere. 

PISO’S— For Coughs & Colds pe 
way 
wor 


F. J. 


a DIAMOND: is 


he 


“ 





(Get This WonderfulRing. If You Can Tell ao, FOR A FEW CENT for 
He 


it From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 





ery lazing ind da: lazziing play of livi He rain- 

ye diamond | tests, Including terrific acid , oh oe nil 

test of direct comparison. Lifetime e need all thei: C hile . 

see any difference. Prove this yourself, es experience - : ny. Ten days Free Ti 

Wear a Corodite Diamond 7 DAYS FREE When the ring comes 
You risk nothing. r agenuine Corodite anda diamond / ONEY examine it—i 

pa = son the same finger t *, tT dayan If you or your frien can tell ime convinced itis the ou 

tbeck; you w out a single penny. T s fair ; Bargain * America, 8@ 
“price printed her re {s all you pay. No install- saat eit back our oped r 
t Ay 





Only if mm d, sen 
weckly--at the rate 
few cents a day i 
rain Cluster Ring with? 
$lue-White Perfect Cat 
s um finish Je Diamonds can be yours. 
some artleather case freee with ea . No red tape. No risk. 


SEND NO MON EY here seta hone, } p ‘Million Dollar FRE Send tod, fpletures & if 





B thousands ——— 
end to end around finger joint. co chee pear return mail. When } mall Bargain sl Address Devt. 1 
ring arrives deposit amount shown above with postman. If you u decide not 


i wmece, || | PAS AL eo 


Q 222 & Bashers Start, Beet 27, eMeages incts 7) 2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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A New Butter - Kist 
Popcorn Machine at 
Half Former Price! 


rvelous money- 

making opportunity—a beau- 

tiful, new automatic Butier-Kist 

Popcorn Machine at half what former 
models cost. 


For a small down-payment this new 
Gold. Mine Model will be shipped 
immediately to any responsible re- 
tailer. Within a few hours after its 
receipt you can be earning big profits, 
selling the world-famous Butter-Kist 
Popcorn, out of which you should easi- 
ly and quickly pay the balance. 

The “Gold Mine” is a beauty. Attractive ma- 
hogany-finished cabinet. Handsome glass sides. 
Highly polished nickel parts. Takes up little 
room. Feeds, discharges, pops and butters the 
corn automatically. Keeps the corn warm and 


crisp. Produces thirty 10c. packages an hour. 


Butter-Kist Popcorn 
“America’s Oldest Treat” 


Butter-Kist Popcorn sells fast. It’s nationally 
known and advertised. People go out of their 
way to buy Butter-Kist. Out of every dollar’s 
worth you sell, you keep 65 cents as your profit! 
F. J. Studer writes, “My Butter-Kist Popcorn 
profits have averaged over $900 per year for six 
years”. R.C. Haegg says, “First six months’ 
sales went over $2500”. Many are making 
even more. 

The “Gold Mine” attracts customers. Builds 
trade. Makes big profits. Write immediately 
for the new Butter-Kist Easy Payment Pian. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MBG. Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn 
Machines and Peanut Toasiers 


2154 Van Buren St. Indianapolis 


1 me, without obligation on my | 
ee Butter-Kist b6ck. Lalso want 
ym Chart which I will fill out and | 
to you. 





The coupon will give you a quick start towards big 
profits. Fill in and mail TODAY. 














The Ties 
You Like to Wear 

















A Basket 
weave 
all-silk 


Jacquard— 


smart and 
trim 














| psd the fact 
that they are 
Cheney Cravats is 
more than enough 
to make you “ike 
these new Spring 
ties on sight— for 
you know what 
««Cheney’’ means 
in ties, 

They offer you pat- 
terns and colcr- 
ings that are un- 
usually smart—cut 
and style that are 
up-to-the-minute 
—and an easy- 
tying material that 
is wrinkleproof, 
wearproof and 
holdsitsshape well. 
Especially sturdy 
are Cheney ‘Tubu- 
iars, famous for 
their long life of 


good looks. Yo ir 


favorite bh 
dasher 
Cueney B 
NEW YORK 
Takers of 


Cheney dilks 

















| 
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The Great Bell of Atri 


He village of Atri had a great bell that was rung only 


n time of need. For years it had been unused, for 


vt vas prosperous and content. Its rope, covered with 
green vines, trailed to the ground. One day a starving 
horse, turned out to shift for himself, seized the fresh, 
ereen tendrils in his teeth. The bell above him began to 
attention was called to the pre dicament of the poor 
ast, and he became a well-fed ward of the 
\dvertising is bel hat is continuall J cal r 
itentiol ( nething ou nee dl « ent 
Manufacturers wl e makit methi u 
uit are using it es to atti t ell 
res 
: | lL re ( lverti c \ 
! 
' © % ! f oO 
1] 
spending it te eatest vdvantage 
i Read the adv ments Phe \ ‘ Us 
i ou eed IR¢ id hem t Ave € ) ( ( ! d 
tne | LLIS¢ he lace ye | ( eve 1) ™ 
n ot UIsinie ri ] hem t kee ou elf 
iformed. 


Read the advertisements regularly. 
It pays 
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Free Trial 








Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
t lear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No 
sy sediment to make your hair stringy or 
str nothing to wash or rub off. Restored 
color even and perfectly natural in all lights, 
no danger of streaking or discoloration. Faded 
hair or hair discolored by unsatisfactory dyes 








restored just as safely and surely as naturally 
g@: hair. 

My Restorer is a time-tested prepzration, 
which I perfected many years ago to bring 
t k the original color to my own prematurely 
gray hair. I ask all who are gray haired to 
pr its worth by sending for my special 
patented Free Trial package. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Send today for the special patented Free Trial package 
whi ch contains a trial bottle of my Restorer and full ins pe 
tic r making the convincing test on one lock of hair 
In licate color of hair with X. Print name and address 
plainly. If possible, inclose a lock of your hairin your letter 









FREE Please print your name and address™ 
TRIAL 
rere) 0) 8) | Mary T. Goldman, 
39C Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
Please ser d your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
r of t Black dark brow medium 
r aubur n (dark red) ] t browr | 





t feet. Inquiries gladly answered 
MRS. CLARENCE LIVINGSTON, 
205 Washington St., Salisbury, Maryland 
Pictures show W am at 11 weeks, and his present condition, 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


now some Fell their parents of the McLain Sanitarium, a 

c 1g lipped private institution devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of ( ib Feet, Infant e Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Diseases of the Jc . Wry Neck, etc., especially as found in Children 





and young adult 
Write for their book, ‘“Deformities and Paralysis,’ 1 “Book of Refer- 
ences," mailed free 


The L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SASET Ans 
954 Aubert Avenue St. uis, Mo. 


ME CS RR RR RR RR, 


Please mention this magazine 
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She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. 
It was a way far more pleasant than 
dieting or exercising would have been. 
This new way allowed her to eat foods 
without danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They aid the digestive system 
to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They help Nature to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
made from the famous Marmola pre- 
scription. Thousands have found that 
these handy tablets give complete re- 
lief from obesity. And when the accu- 
mulation of fat is checked, reduction 
to normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar a 
box. Do not accept any substitute. If some 
d rug salesman attempts to sell you something 
else, insist on being supplied with Marmola 
Prescription Tablets. Should the druggist be 
temporarily out, order direct and they will 
be sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





MANUFACTURERS 


Sell Below Cost 
(EREEay a 







Ce 
PREPAID 





SEND NO 
MONEY 


forced 





Gold dial. Splendid time 





SUPREME JEWELRY MPG. CO. 
Dept. 213 4% Broadway 


. Overstocked! We are 
to offer our finest ladies’ watches below 


wholesale cost. 20-yr. guarantee. 10-jewel 14 kt 
gold-filled watch 0-yr. gold brac wt , silk gros- 
grain ribbon and clz Asp AL L for $7.45. $15 value 
Stem wind and set. Stylish octagon or round case. 


Sent in velvet gift 
case. Send no money, just name and address. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write today. 


New York 
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PNacvAte mele 


Genuine 


DIAMOND 


\\PLATINUM RING 
















furnished in men 
ting without 
charge.) 


FRE 





Diamonds, Watches 







98-page diamond book 
Blue-White perfect cut diamoni i 


Solid Platinum m 
and pierced. SWE 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





Ss 
Frice, $65.00 


price $4.98, 
sane, entvosteve gold dial, splendid move- | 
| , good timekeeper. ‘Sent in Moroces 
en oO oney: finish, silk lined gift case. 
’ 
This ouverte Solid Platinum Ring, Beautiful Gi Don tGondeMenty 
set with a superior Blue-White Just.cend came end ebtrens, 
per fect-cut Diamond, sent 
REE for examination s and Price $4.98. isfaction « 
approva entirely sat- THE CHARLES co 
isfied, upon arrival pay “ons 
only $10—Balance only 1440 S. Michigan Av., Dept. 181, Chicago 
$5 a month. Can be 






Diamond Gook. 
Jewelry shown in our new 


for a copy to Dept. 183-H, 
special, Capital $1,000,000 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This beautifai high grade ladies’ 


» with choice of gold 








DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


FREE 


to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 


Thougar nds oO , BS. the greatest discovery the world 
other wonderful values in as ever known. will send sbeoclutey 
set with a l 


‘ay postmaster $1.48 C. O. D, 
reges to cover postage, boxing, advertising, 
handling, ete. If you ean tell {t from a real 


Send 


quick, Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


mAsONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








‘Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 














Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 


trucks and tractors need service. 


DETROIT, 





MA Exquisite Di nds fro P 
ws oanean LIBERTY £ BONDS ACCEPTED 













i “Sylvia’’ 
i nd. T 


















A BETTER JOB NOW! 


million autos, 
Repairmen needed. 


Write today for FREE catalog giving full particulars. 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3923 AUTO BUILDING 


= DIAMONDS~WATCHES 


~\ CASH or CREDIT 


“Send for Free Catalog Sravaler casieen: 





Diamond Mag, Biune white, perfect cut Dia- 
solid W 


heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, 


Write today for my, ‘REE Booklet, “‘A 

FRE CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I cur 
myself after being afflicted for 15 years, 
$1000 Cash says 1 can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
ES. GIVES, 113 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 








Complete 


Complete =HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
By THOMAS R. BEST 


Paper ( er Postpaid 





Popular Priced Edition 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 


You need this book 
79-89 Seventh Ave., New York City 


2 a Radio Expert. Make big 
money. Win success in this new, 
uncrowded field. Trained 00 n ° eded. 
$1,800 To $6,0 
a year easily earned willteata sour ick! 
in yourspare time,to construct,ir stall 


MICH. 

























Oe mon " r tf is 18 Ps whi ite id, carve i and , repair, maintain and sell radio ‘out- 
pierced. Special at $10¢ ay $2 k e1 >» Short course, low cost, easy terms, mone 
$160 up. We comparisons. § stisfacti —. I” eed, . “ : 
urantee. Write for “Radio Facts” FREE 
LOFTIS ‘BROS a Co., ational Credit Jew 
” -* Engineer Moh t meri Electrical Association 
ee Ocot. 222 408 State St. dt uw, - ~ 2. Witt a ne vinche ter we. 





7OU-HAVE a 










, . tr ' for yur 





rite today for free bookl 


M. TRULETY, Face Specialist 








whi vort ft but 1 1 
ir best it Permit no one to see you 
looking other ise: it ire ur elfar Upon the impr 
u y make the fa ! I 1 33 of l W 
is t ir ult t 
My 1 N Shaper rRADOS MODEI 
I Ss. 1 i t t « at . 
juickly, saf ! Db 4 i excel 1 
Model N s A l my prev 1 aE 
Models and Nose Shaper Pa ma It has six es ee 
ijustabl iat of | i metal, 
is firm i nos forta I id $ ul tered your dis H ‘ h guarantees you entire satisfact and & 
vith a fine ¢ vis ar t metal 7 ! n contact with tl perfectl ! 
sh in Being worn at nicht it does r daily (Above illustration represents my “Trade Mark”’ and shows 
rk Thousands of unsolicite tes nd my my first and oldest No Shaper It is not a replica of mY 
fift een years k. studying and manuf s is at latest ip wv Model N 25 





, which tells you how to correct Il 


Also For Sale at First-Class Drug Stores 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 


But Your Nose! 





She ower Noses without cost ot satisfactory 


1881 Ackerman Bidg., ‘Binghamton, N.Y: 
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Send No Money 
Pay No C.0O.D. 


Read every word of this amazing new offer—wear this 
Genuine Diamond Ring for a full week at our expense 
—deposit nothing—absolutely no risk or expense toyou. 
Mail free trial coupon below—do not enclose a penny. We 
will send you on approval, at our expense, all charges pre- 
paid, your choice of these handsome genuine diamond 
rings. Pay nothing when the ring arrives—make no deposit 
of any kind. Wear the ring a week; show it to your friends; 
see if you can duplicate it for fifty dollars in the stores, 
Then, after a week, decide. If you wish to return thering, 
do so at our expense and thatsettleseverything. The trial 
is entirely free. You pay nothing, so youcan lose nothing. 
But if you decide to keep the ring, just mail us $3.75 a 
month until you have paid the amazingly low price of 
$38.75. A year to pay—no interest. 


Genuine Diamonds 
The Ladies’ Ring ‘ier, iusivation) is an 


elaborate pierced model exe 
ecuted in 14-K solid green gold, with an 18-K hand engraved 
and beaded white gold top. A striking new model. It is set 
with a large brilliant, blue-white, top quality, perfectly cut, 
genuine diamond —a remarkably big val worth at 
least $50.00 anywhere. Our price is only $38.75, with a year 
to pay. ($3.75 a month.) 
The Men’s Ring (lower illustration) is a hand- 
some new fluted design, extra 
massive 14-K solid gold with an 18-K hand engraved and 
beaded white gold top. Set with a large brilliant, blue-white, 
top quality, perfectly cut, genuine diamond. 7 licate 
this ring for fifty do s. Our price is only $38 
$3.75 a month, a year to pay. 
















Mail this Coupon Now — 
Enclose Ring Size 

Send No Money 
Pay No C.O.D. 


A TURE, GE 


* 







Worth $50 62% $3825 
Genuine Diamonds 


Mail the Coupon for Free Trial 


Copyright 1922, Harold Lachman Co. 
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The Car for the Girl in Business 


The modern business woman needs her own personal trans- 
portation medium. It saves time and increases her efficiency 
and earning power. Yet, because she is a woman, she also in- 
sists that her car shall measure up to a high standard of quality. 


for Economical Transportation 


UTILITY COUPE 


With Fisher Body, refined gray cloth upholstery, plate glass 
windows, Ternstedt window regulators, and other artistic 
fittings, stream lines and riding comfort, fully meets her 
quality requirements. Its mechanical efficiency and ease of 
handling make strong appeal, and finally its surprisingly low 
price and lowest per mile cost decide her choice. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Touring ° 
SUPERIOR Two Pass. Utility Coupe 
SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette . 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Sedan . 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 

There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet Dealers and Servic« 
Stations Throughout the World. 
Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in ter- 
ritory not adequately covered 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Winter Calls Your Kodak 


There’s a tang to the air and a zest to the occasion 


that give life and action to the pictures you make. 
Winter prints contribute prized pages to your album, 
And it’s all easy the Kodak way—and all fun. 


Autographic WKodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. he Kodak City 




































































The package suggests it. 
Your taste confirms it. 
The sales prove it. 


Over 8 BILLION CHESTERFIELDS Sotp Last YEA 








